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MASTER EUSTACE. 





AVING handed me my cup of tea, she proceeded to make her own; an 
operation she performed with a delicate old-maidish precision I delight- 
ed to observe. 

The story is not my own—she then began—but that of persons with 
whom for a time I was intimately connected. I have led a quiet life. This is 
my only romance—and it’s the romance of others. When I was a young 
woman of twenty-two my poor mother died, after a long, weary illness, and I 
found myself obliged to seek a new home. Making a home requires time and 
money. I had neither to spare, so I advertised for a “ situation,” rating my ac- 
complishments modestly, and asking rather for kind treatment than high wages. 
Mrs. Garnyer immediately answered my advertisement. She offered me a fair 
salary and a peaceful asylum. I was to teach her little boy the rudiments of 
my slender stock of sciences and to make myself generally useful. Something 
in her tone and manner assured me that in accepting this latter condition I was 
pledging myself to no very onerous servitude, and I never found reason to re- 
pent of my bargain. I had always valued my freedom before all things, and it 
seemed to me that in trading it away even partially I was surrendering a price- 
less treasure; but Mrs. Garnyer made service easy. I liked her from the first, 
and I doubt that she ever fairly measured my fidelity and affection. She knew 
that she could trust me, and she always spoke of me as “a good creature;” but 
she never estimated the trouble I saved her, or the little burdens I lifted from 
her pretty, feeble shoulders. Both in her position and her person there was 
something singularly appealing. She was in those days—indeed she always 
remained—a very pretty little woman. But she had grace even more than 
beauty. She was young, and looked even younger than her years; slight, 
light of tread and of gesture, though not at all rapid (for in all her movements 
there was a kind of pathetic morbid languor), and fairer, whiter, purer in com- 
plexion than any woman I have seen. She reminded me of a sketch from which 
the ‘shading ” has been omitted. She had her shadows indeed, as well as her 
lights; but they were all turned inward. She might have seemed compounded 
of the airy substance of lights and shadows. Nature in making her had left 
out that wholesome leaden ballast of will, of logic, of worldly zeal, with which 
we are all more or less weighted. Experience, however, had given her a bur- 
den to carry; she was evidently sorrow-laden. She shifted the cruel weight 
from shoulder to shoulder, she ached and sighed under it, and in the depths of 
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her sweet natural smile you saw it pressing the tears from her soul. Mrs. 
Garnyer’s trouble, I confess, was in my eyes an added charm. I was desper- 
ately fond of a bit of romance, and as I was plainly never to have one of my 
own, I made the most of my neighbor's. This secret sadness of hers would 
have covered more sins than | ever had to forgive her. At first, naturally, I 
connected her unavowed sorrow with the death of her husband; but as time 
went on, I found reason to believe that there had been little love between the 
pair. She had married against her will. Mr. Garnyer was fifteen years her 
senior, and, as she frankly intimated, coarsely and cruelly dissipated. Their 
married life had lasted but three years, and had come to an end to her great 
and obvious relief. Had he done her while it lasted some irreparable wrong? 
I fancied so; she was like a garden rose with half its petals plucked. He had 
left her with diminished means, though her property (mostly her own) was 
still ample for her needs. These, with those of her son, were extremely simple. 
To certain little luxuries she was obstinately attached; but her manner of life 
was so monotonous and frugal that she must have spent but a fraction of her 
income. It was her single son—the heir of her hopes, the apple of her eye— 
that she intrusted to my care. He was five years old, and she had taught him 
his letters—a great feat, she seemed to think; she was as proud of it as if she 
had invented the alphabet for the occasion. She had called him Eustace, for 
she meant that he should have the best of everything—the prettiest clothes, the 
prettiest playthings, and the prettiest name. He was himself as pretty as his 
name, though but little like his mother. He was slight like her, but far more 
nervous and decided, and he had neither her features nor her coloring. Least 
of all had he her expression. Mrs. Garnyer’s attitude was one of tender, pen- 
sive sufferance modified by hopes—a certain half-mystical hope which seemed 
akin to religion, but which was not all religion, for the heaven she dreamed of 
was lodged here below. The boy from his early childhood wore an air of defi- 
ance and authority. He was not one to wait for things, good or evil, but to 
snatch boldly at the one sort and snap his fingers at the other. He had a pale, 
dark skin, not altogether healthy in tone; a mass of fine brown hair, which 
seemed given him just to emphasize by its dancing sweep the petulant little 
nods and shakes of his head; and a deep, wilful, malicious eye. His eyes told 
me from the first that I should have no easy work with him; and in spite of a 
vast expense of tact and tenderness, no easy work it turned out to be. His wits 
were so quick, however, and his imagination so lively, that I gradually man- 
aged to fill out his mother’s meagre little programme of study. This had been 
drawn up with a sparing hand; her only fear was of his being overworked. 
The poor lady had but a dim conception of what a man of the world is expect- 
ed to know. She thought, I believe, that with his handsome face, his hand- 
some property, and his doting mother, he would need to know little more than 
how to sign that pretty name of Eustace to replies to invitations to dinners. I 
wonder now that with her constant interference I contrived to set the child in- 
tellectually on his legs. Later, when he had a tutor, I received a compliment 
for my perseverance. 

The truth is, I became fond of him; his very imperfections fascinated me. 
He would soon enough have to take his chance of the world’s tolerance, and so- 
ciety would cease to consist for him of a couple of coaxing women. I told Mrs. 
Garnyer that there was never an easier child to spoil, and that those caressing 
hands of hers would sow a crop of formidable problems for future years. But 
Mrs. Garnyer was utterly incapable of taking a rational view of matters, or of 
sacrificing to-day to to-morrow; and her folly was the more incurable as it was 
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founded on a strange, moonshiny little principle—a crude, passionate theory 
that love, love, pure love is the sum and substance of maternal duty; and that 
the love which reasons and exacts and denies is cruel and wicked and hideous. 
“I know you think I'm a silly goose,” she said, “and not fit to have a child at 
all. But you’re wrong—I promise you you're wrong. I’m very reasonable, 
I’m very patient; I have a great deal to bear—more than you know—and I 
bear it very well. But one can’t be always on the stretch—always hard and 
wise and good. In some things one must break down and be one’s poor, natu- 
ral, lonely self. Eustace can’t turn out wrong; it’s impossible; it would be too 
cruel. You mustn’t say it nor hint it. I shall do with him as my heart bids 
me; he’s all I have; he consoles me.” 

My notions perhaps were a little old-fashioned ; but surely it will never 
altogether go out of fashion to teach a child that he is not to have the moon by 
crying for it. Now Eustace had a particular fancy for the moon—for every- 
thing bright and inacessible and absurd. [lis will was as sharp as a steel 
spring, and it was vain to attempt to bend it or break it. He had an indefeasi- 
ble conviction that he was number one among men; and if he had been born 
in the purple, as they say, of some far-off Eastern court, or the last consummate 
fruit of a shadowy line of despots, he couldn’t have been more closely cur- 
tained in this superb illusion. I pierced it here and there as roughly as 1 
dared; but his mother’s light fingers speedily repaired my punctures. The 
poor child had no sense of justice. He had the graceful virtues, but not the 
legal ones. He could condescend, he could forgive, he could permit this, that, 
and the other, with due leave asked; but he couldn’t endure the hint of con- 
flicting right. Poor puny little mortal, sitting there wrapped in his golden 
mist, listening to the petty trickle of his conscious favor and damming it—a 
swelling fountain of privileges! He could love, love passionately; but he was 
so jealous and exacting that his love cost you very much more than it was 
worth. I found it no sinecure to possess the confidence I had striven so cun- 
ningly to obtain. He fancied it a very great honor that he should caré to 
harness me up as his horse, to throw me his ball by the hour, to have me jog- 
gle with him (sitting close to the middle) on the see-saw till my poor bones 
ached. Nevertheless, in this frank, childish arrogance there was an almost 
irresistible charm, and I was absurdly flattered by enjoying his favor. Poor 
me! at twenty-three I was his first “‘ conquest "—the first in a long list, as I be- 
lieve it came to be. If he demanded great license, he used it with a peculiar 
grace of his own, and he admitted the corresponding obligation of being clever 
and brilliant. As a child even, he seemed to be in a sort of occult sympathy 
with the picturesque. His talents were excellent, and teaching him, whatever 
it may have been, was at least not dull work. It was indeed less to things really 
needful than to the luxuries of learning that he took most kindly. He had an 
excellent ear for music, and though he never fairly practised, he turned off an 
air as neatly as you could have wished. In this he resembled his mother, who 
was a natural musician. She, however, was always at the piano, and when- 
ever I think of her in those early years, I see her sitting before it musingly, 
half sadly, with her pretty head on one side, her fair braids thrust behind her 
ears—ears from which a couple of small but admirable diamonds were never 
absent—and her white hands wandering over the notes, seeking vaguely for an 
air which they seemed hardly to dare to remember. Eustace had an insatiable 
appetite for stories, though he was one of the coolest and most merciless of 
critics. I can fancy him now at my knee with his big, superbly-expectant eyes 
fastened on my lips, demanding more wonders and more, till my poor little 
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short-winded invention had to cry mercy for its impotence. wo my best, I 
could never startle him; my giants were never big enough and my fairies 
never small enough, and my enchanters, my prisoners, my castles never on 
the really grand scale of his own imaginative needs. I felt pitifully prosaic. 
At last he would always open his wilful little mouth and gape in my face with 
a dreadfully dry want of conviction. I felt flattered when by chance I had 
pleased him, for, by a precocious instinct, he knew tinsel from gold. “ Look 
here,” he would say, “‘you’re dreadfully ugly; what makes you so ugly? 
Your nose is so big at the end.” (You needn’t protest; I was ugly. Like 
most very plain women, I have improved with time.) Of course I used to re- 
buke him for his rudeness, though I secretly thanked it, for it taught mea 
number of things. Once he said something, I forget what, which made me 
burst into tears. It was the first time, and the last; for I found that, instead 
of stirring his pity, tears only moved his contempt, and apparently a kind of 
cynical, physical disgust. The best way was to turn the tables on him by pre- 
tending to be cool and indifferent and superior. In that case he himself would 
condescend to tears—bitter, wrathful tears. Then you had perhaps gained 
nothing, but you had lost nothing. In every other case you had. 

Of course these close relations lasted but a couple of years. I had made 
him very much wiser than myself; he was growing tall and boyish and terri- 
bly inquisitive. My poor little stories ceased to have any illusion for him; 
and he would spend hours lying on his face on the carpet, kicking up his neat 
little legs and poring over the “ Arabian Nights,” the “ Fairy Queen,” the 
dozen prime enchanters of childhood. My advice would have been to pack 
him off to school; but I might as well have asked his mother to send him to 
the penitentiary. He was to be educated en prince; he was to have a teacher 
to himself. I thought sympathetically of the worthy pedagogue who was to 
enjoy Eustace without concurrence. But such a one was easily found—in fact, 
he was found three times over. Three private tutors came and went succes- 
sively. They fell in love, categorically, with Mrs. Garnyer. Their love indeed 
she might have put up with; but unhappily, unlike Viola, they told their love— 
by letter—with an offer of their respective hands. Their letters were different, 
but to Mrs, Garnyer their hands were all alike, and alike distasteful. ‘The 
horrid creatures!” was her invariable commentary. ‘I wouldn’t speak to 
them for the world. My dear, you must do it.” And I, who had never de- 
clined an offer on my own account, went to work in this wholesale fashion for 
my friend! You will say that young as she was, pretty, independent, lovely, 
Mrs. Garnyer would have looked none the worse for a spice of coquetry. Nay, 
in her own eyes, she would have been hideous. Her greatest charm for me 
was a brave little passion of scorn for this sort of levity, and indeed a general 
contempt for cheap sentimental effects. It was as if, from having drunk at the 
crystal head-spring, she had lost her taste for standing water. She was abso- 
lutely indifferent to attention; in fact, she seemed to shrink from it. She 
hadn’t a trace of personal vanity; she was even without visible desire to please. 
Unfortunately, as you see, she pleased in spite of herself. As regards love, 
she had an imposing array of principles; on this one point her floating imagi- 
nation found anchorage. ‘It’s either a passion,” she said, “or it’s nothing. 
You can know it by being willing to give up everything for it—name and 
fame, past and future, this world and the next. Do you keep back a feather’s 
weight of tenderness or trust? Then you're not in love. You must risk every- 
thing, for you get everything—if you’re happy. I can’t understand a woman 
trifling with love. They talk about the unpardonable sin; that’s it, it seems to 
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me. Do you know the word in the language I most detest? Flirtation. 
Poh! it makes me ill.” When Mrs. Garnyer uttered this hint of an esoteric 
doctrine, her clear blue eyes would become clouded with the gathered mists of 
memory. In this matter she understood herself and meant what she said. 
Defiant as she was of admiration, she saw little of the world. She met her 
few friends but two or three times a year, and was without a single intimate. 
As time went on, she came to care more for me than for any one. When 
Eustace had outgrown my teaching, she insisted on my remaining in any 
capacity I chose—as housekeeper, companion, seamstress, guest; I might 
make my own terms. I became a little of each of these, and with the increas- 
ing freedom of our intercourse grew to regard her as a younger and weaker 
sister. I gave her, for what it was worth, my frankest judgment on all things. 
Her own confidence always stopped short of a certain point. A little curtain 
of reticence seemed always to hang between us. Sometimes I fancied it grow- 
ing thinner and thinner, becoming almost transparent and revealing the figures 
behind it. Sometimes it seemed to move and flutter in the murmur of our 
talk, so that in a moment it might drop or melt away into air. But it was a 
magical web; it played a hundred tormenting tricks, and year after year it 
hung in its place. Of course this inviolate mystery stirred my curiosity, but I 
can’t say more for the disinterested tenderness I felt for Mrs. Garnyer than 
that it never unduly irritated it. I lingered near the door of her Blue-Beard’s 
chamber, but I never peeped through the keyhole. She was a poor lady 
with a secret; I took her into my heart, secret and all. She proclaimed that 
her isolation was her own choice, and pretended to be vastly content that so- 
ciety let her so well alone. She made her widowhood serve as a motive for 
her lonesome days, and declared that her boy’s education amply filled them. 
She was a widow, however, who never of her own accord mentioned her hus- 
band’s name, and she wore her weeds very lightly. She was very fond of 
white, and for six months of the year was rarely seen in a dark dress. Occa- 
sionally, on certain fixed days, she would flame forth in some old-fashioned 
piece of finery from a store which she religiously preserved, and would flash 
about the house in rose-color or blue. One day, her boy’s birthday, she kept 
with fantastic solemnity. It fell in the middle of September. On this occa- 
sion she would put on a faded ball-dress, overload herself with jewels and 
trinkets, and dress her hair with flowers. Eustace, too, she would trick out in 
a suit of crimson velvet, and in this singular guise the pair would walk with 
prodigious gravity about the garden and up and down the avenue. Every now 
and then she would stoop and give him a convulsive hug. The child himself 
seemed to feel the magnitude of this festival, and played his part with precocious 
discretion. He would appear at dark with the curl still in his hair, his velvet 
trousers unstained, his ruffles uncrumpled. In the evening the coachman let 
off rockets in the garden; we feasted on ice-cream, and a bottle of champagne 
was sent to the kitchen. No wonder Master Eustace took on the graves of an 
heir-apparent! Once, I remember, the mother and son were overtaken in 
their festal promenade by some people who had come to live in the neighbor- 
hood, and who drove up rather officiously to leave their cards. They stared in 
amazement from the carriage window, and were told Mrs. Garnyer was not at 
home. A few days later we heard that Mrs. Garnyer was out of her mind; 
she had been found masquerading in her grounds with her little boy, in the 
most indecent costume. From time to time she received an invitation, and oc- 
casionally she accepted one. When she went out she deepened her mourning, 
but she always came home in a fret. “It is the last house I will go to,” she 
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declared, as I helped her to undress. ‘ People’s neglect I can bear, and thank 
them for it; but Heaven deliver me from their kindness! I won’t be patron- 
ized—I won't, I won't! Shall I, my boy? We'll wait till you grow up, shan’t 
we, my darling? ‘Then his poor little mother shan’t be patronized, shall she, 
my brave little man?” The child was constantly dangling at his mother’s 
skirts, and was seldom beyond the reach of some such passionate invocation. 
A preceptor had at last been found of a less inflammable composition than 
the others—a worthy, elderly German of fair attainments, with a stout, senti- 
mental wife—she gave music lessons in town—who monopolized his ardors. 
He was a mild, patient man—a nose of wax, as the saying is. A pretty nose it 
grew to be in Eustace’s supple fingers! Ill answer for it that in all those 
years he never carried a point. I believe that, like me, he had begun with 
tears; but finding this an altogether losing game, he was content now to take 
off his spectacles, drop his head on one side, look imploringly at his pupil with 
his weak blue eyes, and then exhale his renunciation in a plaintive Lieber 
Gott! Under this discipline the boy bloomed like a flower. But it was to my 
sense a kind of hothouse growth. His tastes were sedentary, and he lived 
largely within doors. He kept a horse and took long lonely rides; but most of 
the time he spent lounging over a book, trifling at the piano, or fretting over a 
water-color sketch, which he was sure to throw aside in disgust. One amuse- 
ment he pursued with unwearying constancy; it was a sign of especial good 
humor, and I never knew it to fail him. He would sit for hours lounging in a 
chair, with his head thrown back and his legs extended, staring at vacancy, or 
what seemed to us so, but a vacancy filled with the silent revel of his fancy 
and the images it evoked. What was the substance of these beatific visions? 
The broad, happy life before him, the great world whose far-off murmurs ca- 
ressed his ear—the joys of consummate manhood—pleasure, success, prosperity 
—« kind of triumphant and transfigured egotism. His reveries swarmed with 
ideal shapes and transcendent delights; his handsome young face, his idle, in- 
solent smile were the cold reflections of their brightness. His mother, after 
watehing him for a while in these moods, would steal up behind him and kiss 
him softly on the forehead, as if to marry his sweet illusions to sweet reality. 
For my part, I wanted to divorce them. It was a sad pity, I thought, that de- 
sire and occasion in the lad’s life played so deftly into each other’s hands. I 
longed to spoil the game, to shuffle the cards afresh and give him a taste of 
bad luck. I felt as if between them—she by her measureless concessions, he by 
his consuming arrogance—they were sowing a crop of dragon’s teeth. This 
sultry summer of youth couldn't last for ever, and I knew that the poor lady 
would be the first to suffer by a change of weather. He would turn some day 
in his passionate vanity and rend the gentle creature who had fed it with the 
delusive wine of her love. And yet he had a better angel as well as a worse. 
It was a marvel to see how this sturdy seraph tussled with the fiends, and, in 
spite of bruises and ruffled pinions, returned again and again to the onset. 
There were days when his generous, boyish gayety—the natural sunshine of 
youth and intelligence—warmed our women’s hearts to their depths and kin- 
dled our most trusting smiles. Me, as he grew older, he treated as a li- 
censed old-time friend. I was the prince’s jester. I used to tell him his 
truths, as the French say. He believed them just enough to feel an agreeable 
irritation in listening; for the rest, doubtless, they seemed as vague and remote 
as a croaking good-wife’s gossip. There were moments, I think, when the 
eternal blue sky of his mother’s temper wearied his capricious brain. At such 
times he would come and sprawl on the sofa near my little work-table, clip- 
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ping my threads, mixing my spools, mislaying my various utensils, and criti- 
cising my work without reserve—chattering, gossiping, complaining, boasting. 
With all his faults Eustace had one sovereign merit—that merit without which 
even the virtues he lacked lose half their charms: he was superbly frank. He 
was only too transparent. The light of truth played through his rank preten- 
sions, and against it they stood relieved in this hard tenacity, like young trees 
against a sunset. He uttered his passions, and uttered them only too loudly; 
you received ample notice of his vengeance. It came as a matter of course; 
he never took it out in talk; but you were warned. 

If these intense meditations of which I have spoken followed exclusively 
the vista of his personal fortunes, his conversation was hardly more disinter- 
ested. It was altogether about himself—his ambitions, his ailments, his 
dreams, his needs, his intehtions. He talked a great deal of his property, and, 
though he had a great aversion to figures, he knew the amount of’ his expecta- 
tions before he was out of jackets. He had a shrewd relish for luxury—and in- 
deed, as he respected pretty things and used them with a degree of tenderness 
which he by no means lavished upon animated objects, saving, sparing, and 
preserving them, this seemed to me one of his most human traits, though, I 
admit, an expensive virtue—and he promised to spend his fortune in books and 
pictures, in art and trave]. His mother was imperiously appealed to to do the 
honors of his castles in the air. She would look at him always with her doting 
smile, and with a little glow of melancholy in her eyes—a faint tribute to some 
shadowy chance that even her Eustace might reckon without his host. She 
would shake her head tenderly, or lean it on his shoulder and murmur, 
*“Who knows, who knows? It’s perhaps as foolish, my son, to try and fore- 
cast happiness as to attempt to take the measure of misery. We know them 
each when they come. Whatever comes to us, at all events, we shall meet it 
together.” Resting in this delicious contact, with her arm round his neck and 
her cheek on his hair, she would close her eyes in a kind of tremor of ecstasy. 
As I have never had a son myself, I can speak of maternity but by hearsay; but 
I feel as if I knew some of its secrets, as if I had gained from Mrs. Garnyer a 
revelation of maternal passion. The perfect humility of her devotion, indeed, 
seemed to me to point to some motive deeper than vulgar motherhood. It 
looked like a kind of penance, a kind of pledge. Had she done him some early 
wrong? Did she meditate some wrong to come? Did she wish to purchase 
pardon for the past or impunity for the future? One might have fancied from 
the lad’s cali relish of her incense—as if it were the fumes of some perfumed 
chibouque palpitating lazily through his own lips—that he had a comfortable 
sense of something to forgive. In fact, he had something to forgive us all—our 
dulness, our vulgarity, our not guessing his unuttered desires—the want of a 
supercelestial harmony between our wills and his. I fancied, however, that 
there were even moments when he turned dizzy on the cope of this awful gulf 
of his mother’s self-sacrifice. Fixing his eyes, then, an instant to steady him- 
self, he took comfort in the thought that she had ceased to suffer—her personal 
ambitions lay dead at the bottom. He could vaguely see them—distant, dim, 
motionless. It was to be hoped that no adventurous ghost of these shuffled 
passions would climb upward to the light. 

A frequent source of complaint with Eustace, when he had no more imme- 
diate displeasure, was that he had not known his father. He had formed a 
mental image of the late Mr. Garnyer which I am afraid hardly tallied at all 
points with the original. He knew that his father had been a man of pleasure, 
and he had painted his portrait in ideal hues. What a charming father—a man 
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of pleasure! the boy thought, fancying that gentlemen of this stamp take their 
pleasure in the nursery. What pleasure they might have shared; what rides, 
what talks, what games, what adventures—what far other hours than those he 
passed in the deserted billiard-room (this had been one of Mr. Garnyer’s pleas- 
ures) clicking the idle balls in the stillness. He learned to talk very early of 
shaping his life on his father’s. What he had done his son woulddo. A dozen 
odds and ends which had belonged to Mr. Garnyer he carried to his room, 
where he arranged them on his mantel-shelf like relics on a high altar. When 
he had turned seventeen he began to smoke an old silver-mounted pipe which 
had his father’s initials embossed on the bowl. ‘“ It would be a great bless- 
ing,” he said as he puffed this pipe—it made him dismally sick, for he hated 
tobacco—* to have some man in the house. It’s so fearfully womanish here. 
No one but you two and Hauff, and what’s he but an old woman? Mother, 
why have you always lived in this way? What's the matter with you? You've 
got no savoir vivre. What are you blushing about? That comes of moping 
here all your days—that you blush for nothing. I don’t want my mother to 
blush for anything or any one, not even for me. ButI give you notice, I can 
stand it no longer. Now I'm seventeen, it’s time I should see the world. I’m 
going to travel. My father travelled; he went all over Europe. There's a lit- 
tle French book up stairs, the poems of Parny—it’s awfully French, too—with 
‘Henry Garnyer, Paris, 1802,’ on the fly-leaf. I must go to Paris. I shan’t go 
to college. I've never been to school. I want to be complete—privately edu- 
cated altogether. Very few people are, here; it’s quite a distinction. Besides, 
I know all I want to know. Hauff brought me out some college catalogues. 
They’re absurd; he laughs at them. We did all that three years ago.. I know 
more about books than most young fellows; what I want is knowledge of the 
world. My father had it, and you haven’t, mother. But he had plenty of taste, 
too. Hauff says that little edition of Parny is very rare. I shall bring home 
lots of such things. You'll see!” Mrs. Garnyer listened to such effusions of 
filial emulation in sad, distracted silence. I couldn’t but pity her. She knew 
that her husband was no proper model for her child; yet she coulda’t in de- 
cency turn his heart against his father’s memory. She took refuge in that atti- 
tude of tremulous contemplation which committed her neither to condemnation 
of her husband nor to approval with her son. 

She had recourse at this period, as I had known her to do before, to a friend 
attached to a mercantile house in India—an old friend, she had told me; “in 
fact,” she had added, “‘ my only friend, a man to whom I am under immense 
obligations.” Once in six months there came to her from this distant benefac- 
tor a large square letter, heavily sealed and covered with foreign post-marks. 
I used to fancy it a kind of bulletin of advice for the coming half year. Advice 
about what? Her cares were so few, her habits so simple, that they offered 
scanty matter for discussion. But now, of course, came a packet of counsel as 
to Eustace’s absence. I knew that she dreaded it; but since her oracle had 
spoken, she wore a brave face. She was certainly a devout postulant. She 
concealed from Eustace the extent of her dependence on this far-away adviser, 
for the boy would have resented such interference, even though it favored his 
own schemes. She had always read her friend's letters in secret; this was the 
only practice of her life she failed to share with her son. Me she now for the 
first time admitted into her confidence. ‘ Mr. Cope strongly recommends my 
letting him go,” she said. ‘He says it will make a man of him. He needs to 
rub against other men. I suppose at least,” she cried with her usual sweet fatu- 
ity, ‘it will do other men no harm! Perhaps I don’t love him as I ought, and 
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that I must lose him awhile to learn to prize him. If I only get him back 
again! It would be monstrous that I shouldn't! But why are we cursed with 
these frantic woes and fears? It’s 4 weary life!” She would have said more 
if she had known that it was not his departure but his return that was to be 
cruel. 

The excellent Mr. Hauff was deemed too mild and infirm to cope with the 
hazards of travel; but a companion was secured in the person of his nephew, 
an amiable young German who claimed to possess erudition and discretion in 
equal manner. For a week before he left us Eustace was so serene and joyous 
of humor as to double his mother’s sense of loss. ‘I give her into your care,” 
he said to me. “If anything happens to her,I shall hold you responsible. 
She is very woe-begone just now, but she'll cheer up yet. But, mother, you're 
not to be too cheerful, mind. You're not to forget me an instant. If you do, 
I'll never forgive you. I insist on being missed. There’s little enough merit 
in loving me when I’m here; I wish to be loved in my absence.” For many 
weeks after he left, he might have been satisfied. His mother wandered about 
like a churchyard ghost keeping watch near a buried treasure. When his let- 
ters began to come, she read them over a dozen times, and sat for hours with 
her eyes closed holding them in her hand. They were wretchedly meagre and 
hurried; but their very brevity gratified her. He was prosperous and happy, 
and could snatch but odd moments from his pleasure-taking. 

One morning, after he had been away some three months, there came two 
letters, one from Eustace, the other from India, the latter very much in advance 
of its time. Mrs. Garnyer opened the Indian letter first. I was pouring out 
tea; I observed her from behind the urn. As her eyes ran over the pages she 
turned deadly pale; then raising her glance she met mine. Immediately her 
paleness turned to crimson. She rose to her feet and hurried out of the room, 
leaving Eustace’s letter untouched on the table. This little fact was eloquent, 
and my curiosity was aroused. Later in the day it was partially satisfied. 
She came to me with a singular conscious look—the look of a sort of oppres- 
sion of happiness—and announced that Mr. Cope was coming home. He had 
obtained release from his engagements in India, and would arrive in a fort- 
night. She uttered herewith no words of rejoicing, but I fancied her joy was 
of the unutterable sort. As the days elapsed, however, her emotion betrayed 
itself in a restless, aimless flutter of movement, so intense as to seem to me al- 
most painful. She roamed about the house singing to herself, gazing out of 
the windows, shifting the chairs and tables, smoothing the curtains, trying 
vaguely to brighten the faded look of things. Before every mirror she paused 
and inspected herself, with that frank audacity of pretty women which I have 
always envied, tucking up a curl of her blond hair or smoothing a crease in 
those muslins which she always kept so fresh. Of Eustace for the moment 
she rarely spoke; the boy’s prediction had not been so very much amiss. Who 
was this wonderful Mr. Cope, this mighty magician? 

I very soon learned. He arrived on the day he had fixed, and took up his 
lodging in the house. From the moment I looked at him, I felt that here was 
a manI should like. My poor unflattered soul, I suppose, was won by the 
kindness of his greeting. He had often heard of me, he said; he knew how 
good a friend I had been to Mrs. Garnyer; he begged to bespeak a proportion- 
ate friendship for himself. I felt as if I were amply thanked for my years of 
household zeal. But in spite of this pleasant assurance, I had a sense of being 
for the moment altogether de trop. He was united to his friend by a closer 
bond than I had suspected. I left them alone with their mutual secrets and 
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effusions, and confined myself to my own room; though indeed I had noticed 
between them a sort of sentimental intelligence, so deep and perfect that many 
words were exchanged without audible speech. Mrs. Garnyer underwent a 
singular change; I seemed to know her now for the first time. It was as if she 
had flung aside a veil which muffled her tones and blurred her features. 
There was a new decision in her tread, a deeper meaning in her smile. So, at 
thirty-eight her girlhood had come back to her! She was as full of blushes 
and random prattle and foolish falterings for very pleasure as a young bride. 
Upon Mr. Cope the years had set a more ineffuceable seal. He was a man of 
forty-five, but you would have given him ten years more. He had that look 
which I have always liked of people who have lived in hot climates, a bronzed 
complexion, and a cool deliberate gait, as if he had learned to think twice be- 
fore moving. He was tall and lean, yet extremely massive in shape, like a 
stout man emaciated by circumstances. Lis hair was thin and perfectly white, 
and he wore a grizzled moustache. He dressed in loose light-colored garments 
of those fine Eastern stuffs. I had a singular impression of having seen him be- 
fore, but I could never say when or where. He was extremely deaf—so deaf that 
I had to force my voice; though I observed that Mrs. Garnyer easily made him 
hear by speaking slowly and looking at him. He had peculiarly that patient 
appealing air which you find in very deaf persons less frequently than in the 
blind, but which has with them an even deeper eloquence, enforced as it is by 
the normal pathos of the eye. It has an especially mild dignity where, as 
in Mr. Cope, it overlies a truly masculine mind. He had been obliged to 
make good company of himself, and the glimpses that one got of this blessed 
fellowship in stillness were of a kind to make one long to share it. But with 
others, tuo, he was a charming talker, though he was obliged to keep the talk 
in his own hands. He took your response for granted with a kind of conviliat- 
ing bonhomie, guessed with a glance at your opinion, and phrased it usually 
more wittily than you would have done. 

For ten years I had been pitying Mrs. Garnyer; it was odd to find myself 
envying her, Patient waiting is no loss; at last her day had come. I had al- 
ways rather wondered at her patience; it was spiced with a logic all its own. 
But she had lived by precept and example, by chapter and verse; for his sake 
it was easy to be wise. I say for “ his” sake, because as a matter of course I now 
connected her visitor with that undefined secret which had been one of my 
earliest impressions of Mrs. Garnyer. Mr. Cope’s pres3nce renewed my mem- 
ory of it. I fitted the key to the lock, but on coming to open the casket I was 
disappointed to find that the best of the mystery had evaporated. Mr. Cope, I 
imagined, had been her first and only love. Her parents had frowned on him 
and forced her into a marriage with poor dissolute Mr. Garnyer—a course the 
more untender as he had already spent half his own property and was likely to 
make sad havoe with his wife’s. He had a high social value, which the girl’s 
own family, who were plain enough people to have had certain primitive scruples 
in larger measure, deemed a compensation for his vices. The discarded lover, 
thinking she had not resisted as firmly as she might, embarked for India, and 
there, half in spite, half in despair, married as sadly amiss as herself. She had 
trifled with his happiness; he lived to repent. His wife lived as well to per- 
petuate his misery; it was my belief that she had only recently died, and that 
this event was the occasion of his return. When he arrived he wore a weed 
ou his hat; the next day it had disappeared. Reunion had come to them in 
the afternoon of life, when the tricks and graces of passion are no longer becom- 
ing; but when these have spent themselves something of passion still is left. 
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and this they were free to enjoy. They had begun to enjoy it with the 
chastened zeal of which I caught the aroma. Such was my reading of the rid- 
dle. Right cr not, at least it made sense. 

I had promised Eustace to write to him, and one afternoon as I sat alone, 
well pleased to have a theme, I despatched him a long letter full of the 
praises of Mr. Cope, and by implication of the echo of his mother's happi- 
ness. I wished to anticipate his possible suspicions and reconcile him with the 
altered situation. But after I had posted my letter, it seemed to me that I had 
spoken too frankly. I doubted whether, even amid the wholesome novelty of 
travel, he had unlearned the old trick of jealousy. Jealousy surely would 
have been quite misplaced, for Mr. Cope’s affection for his hostess embraced 
her boy in its ample scope. He regretted the lad’s absence; he manifested the 
kindliest interest in everything that spoke of him; he turned over his books, 
he looked at his sketches, he examined and compared the half dozen portraits 
which the fond mother had caused to be executed at various stages of his 
growth. One hot day, when poor old Mr. Hauff travelled out from town for 
news of his pupil, he made a point of being introduced and of shaking his 
hand. ‘The old man stayed to dinner, and on Mr. Cope’s proposition we drank 
the boy’s health in brimming glasses. The old German of course wept pro- 
fusely; it was Eustace’s mission to make people cry. I fancied too I saw a 
tear on Mr. Cope’s lid. The cup of his contentment was full; at a touch it 
overflowed. On the whole, however, he took this bliss of reunion more quietly 
than his friend. He was a melancholy man. He had the air of one for whom 
the moral of this fable of life has greater charms than the plot, and who has 
made up his mind to ask no favors of destiny. When he met me, he used to 
smile gently, frankly, saying little; but I had a vast relish for his smile. It 
seemed to say much—to murmur, * Receive my compliments. You and I are 
a couple of tested souls; we understand each other. We are not agog with 
the privileges of existence, like charity children on a picnic. We have had, 
each of us, to live for years without the thing we once fancied gave life its only 
value. We have tasted of bondage, and patience, taken up as a means, has 
grown gratefulasanend. It has cured us of eagerness.” So easily it gossiped, 
the smile of our guest. No wonder I liked it. 

One evening, a month after his advent, Mrs. Garnyer came to me with a 
strange, embarrassed smile. ‘I have something to tell you,” she said; *‘ some- 
thing that will surprise you. Do you consider me a very old woman? I am 
old enough to be wiser, you'll say. But I’ve never been so wise as to-day. I’m 
engaged to Mr. Cope. There! make the best of it. I have no apologies to 
make to any one,” she went on with a kind of defiant manner. ‘It’s between 
ourselves. If we suit each other, it’s no one’s business. I know what I’m 
about. He means to remain in this country; we should be constantly together 
and extremely intimate. As he says, I’m young enough to be—what do they 
call it?—compromised, Of course, therefore, I’m young enough to marry. It 
will make no difference with you; you'll stay with me all the same. Who 
cares, after all, what I do? No one but Eustace, and he will thank me for 
giving him such a father. Ah, I shall do well by my boy!” she cried, clasping 
her hands with ecstasy. ‘I shall do better than he knows. My property, it 
appears, is dreadfully entangled. Mr. Garnyer did as he pleased with it; I was 
given to him with my hands tied. Mr. Cope has been looking into it, and he 
tells me that it will be a long labor to restore order. I have been living all 
these years atthe mercy of unprincipled strangers. But now I have given up 
everything to Mr. Cope. He'll drive the money-changers from the temple! 
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It’s a small reward to marry him. Eustace has no head for money matters; 
he only knows how to spend. For years now he needn't think of them. Mr. 
Cope is our providence. Don’t be afraid; Eustace won't blaspheme! and at 
last he’ll have a companion—the best, the wisest, the kindest. You know how 
he used to long for one—how tired he was of me and you. It will be a new 
life. Oh, I’m a happy mother—at last—at last! Don’t look at me so hard; 
I’m a blushing bride, remember. Smile, laugh, kiss me. There! You're a 
good creature. I shall make my boy a present—the handsomest that ever was 
made! Poor Mr. Cope! I’m happier than he. I have had my boy all these 
years, and he has hadnone. He has the heart of a father. He has longed for 
ason. Do you know,” she added with a strange deepening of her smile, ‘that 
I think he marries me as much for my son’s sake as for my own? He marries 
me at all events, boy and all!” This speech was uttered with a forced and hur- 
ried animation which betrayed the effort to cheat herself into pure enthusiasm. 
The matter was not quite so simple as she tried to believe. Nevertheless, I 
was deeply pleased, and I kissed her in genuine sympathy. The more I 
thought of it the better I liked the marriage. It relieved me personally of a 
burdensome sense of ineffectual care, and it filled out solidly a kind of defence- 
less breach which had always existed on the worldly face of Mrs. Garnyer's 
position. Moreover, it promised to be full of wholesome profit for Eustace. 
It was a pity that Eustace had but a slender relish for wholesome profit. I 
ventured to hope, however, that his high esteem for his father’s memory had 
been, at bottom, the expression of a need for counsel and support, and of a 
capacity to grant respect if there should be something of inspiration in it. Yet 
I took the liberty of suggesting to Mrs. Garnyer that she perhaps counted’ too 
implicitly on her son’s concurrence; that he was always in opposition; that 
a margin should be left for his possible jealousy. Of course I was called a sus- 
picious wretch for my pains. 

“ For what do you take him?” she cried. ‘ He'll thank me on his knees. 
I shall place them face to face. Eustace has instinct! A word to the wise, 
says the proverb. I know what I’m about.” 

She knew it, I think, hardly as well as she declared. I had deemed it my duty 
to make a modest little speech of congratulation to the bridegroom elect. He 
blushed—somewhat to my surprise—but he answered me with a grave, grateful 
bow. He was preoccupied; Mrs. Garnyer was of a dozen different minds 
about her wedding-day. I had taken for granted that they would wait for 
Eustace’s return; but I was somewhat startled on learning that Mr. Cope dis- 
approved of further delay. They had waited twenty years! Mrs. Garnyer 
told me that she had not announced the news to Eustace. She wished it to be 
a “surprise.” She seemed, however, not altogether to believe in her surprise. 
Poor lady! she had made herself a restless couch. One evening, coming into 
the library, I found Mr. Cope pleading his cause. For the first time I saw him 
excited. This hint of autumnal ardor was very becoming. He turned appeal- 
ingly tome. ‘ You have great authority with this lady,” he said. “ Plead my 
case. Are we people to care for Mrs. Grundy? Has she been so very civil to 
us? We don’t marry to please her; I don’t see why she should arrange the 
wedding. Mrs. Garnyer has no ¢rousseau to buy, no cards to send. Indeed, [ 
think any more airs and graces are rather ridiculous. They don’t belong to 
our years. There’s little Master Grundy, I know,” he went on, smiling—‘a 
most honorable youth! But I'll take charge of him. I should like vastly, of 
course, to have him at the wedding; but one of these days I shall make up fcr 


the breach of ceremony by punctually attending his own.” It was only an 
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hour before this, as it happened, that I had received Eustace’s answer to my 
letter. It was brief and hasty, but he had found time to insert some such 
words as this: “I don’t at all thank you for your news of Mr. Cope. I knew 
that my mother only wanted a chance to forget me and console herself, as they 
say in France. Demonstrative mothers always do. I’m like Hamiet—I don't 
approve of mothers consoling themselves. Mr. Cope may be an excellent fel- 
low—I've no doubt he is; but I do hope he will have made his visit by the time 
I get back. The house isn’t large enough for both of us. You'll find me a big- 
ger man than when I left home. I give you warning. I’ve got a roaring black 
moustache, and I’m proportionately fiercer.” I said nothing about this letter. 
A week later they were married. The time will always be memorable to me, 
apart from this matter of my story, from the intense and overwhelming heat 
which then prevailed. It had lasted several days when the wedding took 
place; it bade fair to continue unbroken. The ceremony was performed by 
the little old Episcopal clergyman whose ministrations Mrs. Garnyer had regu- 
larly attended, and who had always given her a vague parochial countenance. 
His sister, a mature spinster who wore her hair cut short, and called herself 
“ strong-minded,” and, thus qualified, had made overtures to Mrs. Garnyer— 
this lady and myself were the only witnesses. The marriage had nothing of a 
festive air; it seemed a grave sacrifice to the unknown god. Mrs. Garnyer 
was very much oppressed by the heat; in the vestibule, on leaving the church, 
she fainted. They had arranged to go for a week to the seaside, to a place 
they had known of old. When she had revived we placed her in the carriage, 
and they immediately started. I, of course, remained in charge of the empty 
house, vastly envying them their seaside breezes. 

On the morning after the wedding, sitting alone in the darkened library, I 
heard a rapid tread in the hall. My first thought of course was of burglars— 
my second of Eustace. In a moment he came striding into the room. His step, 
his glance, his whole outline foretold trouble. He was amazingly changed, 
and all for the better. He seemed taller, older, manlier. He was bronzed by 
travel and dressed with great splendor. The moustache he had mentioned, 
though but a slender thing as yet, gave him, to my eye, a formidable foreign 
look. He gave me no greeting. 

**Where’s my mother?” he cried. 

My heart rose to my throat; his tone seemed to put us horribly in the wrong. 
‘*She’s away—for a day,” I said. ‘“ But you”— and I took his hand—“ pray 
where have you dropped from?” 

“From New York, from shipboard, from Southampton. Is this the way 
my mother receives me?” 

“‘ Why, she never dreamed you were coming.” 

“She got no letter? I wrote from New York.” 

“Your letter never came. She left town yesterday, for a week.” 

He looked at me hard. ‘ How comes it you're not with her?” 

“Tam not needed. She has—she has——” But I faltered. 

‘Say it—say it!” he cried; and he stamped his foot. ‘She has a com. 
panion.” 

**Mr. Cope went with her,” I said, in a still small voice. 1 was ashamed 
of my tremor, I was outraged by his imperious manner, but the thought of 
worse to come unnerved me. 

“Mr. Cope—ah! ” he answered, with an indefinable accent. He looked about 
the room with a kind of hungry desire to detect some invidious difference as a 
trace of Mr. Cope’s passage. Then flinging himself into a chair, “‘ What infernal 
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heat!” he went on. ‘“ What a hideous climate you've got here! Do bring me 
a glass of water.” 

I brought him his glass, and stood before him as he quickly drank it. 
“Don’t think you're not welcome,” I ventured to say, “if I ask what has brought 
you home so suddenly.” 

He gave me another hard look over the top of his glass. “A suspicion. 
It’s none too soon. Tell me what is going on between my mother and Mr. 
Cope.” 

“Eustace,” I said, “‘ before I answer you, let me remind you of the réspect 
which under all circumstances you owe your mother.” 

He sprang from his chair. ‘Respect! I’m right then. They mean to 
marry! Speak!” And as I hesitated, “ You needn't speak,” he cried. “I see 
it in your face. Thank God I’m here!” 

His violence aroused me. “If you have a will to enforce in the matter,” I 
said, “you are indeed none too soon. You're too late. Your mother is mar- 
ried.” Ispoke passionately, but in a moment I repented of my words. 

* MARRIED!” the poor boy shouted. ‘ Married, you say!” He turned 
deadly pale and stood staring at me with his mouth wide open. Then, trem- 
bling in all his limbs, he dropped intoa chair. For some moments he was silent, 
gazing at me with fierce stupefaction, overwhelmed by the treachery of fate. 
* Married!” he went on. “ When, where, how? Without me—without notice— 
without shame! And you stood and watched it, as you stand and tell me now! I 
called you friend!” he cried, with the bitterest reproach. ‘ But if my mother 
betrays me, what can I expect of you? Married!” he repeated. * Is the devil 
in it? Ill unmarry her! When—when—when?” And he seized me by the 
arm. 

“Yesterday, Eustace. I entreat you to be calm.” 

“Calm? Is ita case for calmness? She was calm enough—that she couldn't 
wait for her son!” He flung aside the hand I had laid upon his to soothe him, 
and began a furious march about the room. ‘ What has come to her? Is she 
mad? Has she lost her head, her heart, her memory—all that made her mine? 
You're joking—come, it’s a horrible dream?” And he stopped before me, 
glaring through fiery tears. ‘Did she hope to keep it a secret? Did she 
hope to hide away her husband in a cupboard? Her husband! And I—I—I— 
what has she done with me? Where am I in this devil’s game? Standing 
here crying like a schoolboy for a cut finger—for the bitterest of disappoint- 
ments! She has blighted my life—she has blasted my rights. She has insulted 
me—dishonored me. Am I a man to treat in that fashion? Am I a man to be 
made light of? Brought up as a flower and trampled as a weed! Bound in 
cotton and steeped in vitriol! You needn't speak *—I had tried, for pity, to remon- 
strate. ‘ You can say nothing but bald folly. There’s hothing to be said but 
this—that I’m insulted. Do you understand?” He uttered the word with a 
concentrated agony of vanity. “ I guessed it from the first. I knew it was coming. 
Mr. Cope—Mr. Cope—always Mr. Cope. It poisoned my journey—it poisoned 
my pleasure—it poisoned Italy. You don’t know what that means. But what 
matter, so long as it has poisoned my home? I held my tongue—I swallowed 
my rage; I was patient, I was gentle, I forbore. And for this! I could have 
damned him witha word! At the seaside, hey? Enjoying the breezes—splash- 
ing in the surf—picking up shells. It’s idyllic, it’s ideal—great heavens, it’s 
fabulous, it’s monstrous! It’s well she’s not here. I don’t answer for myself. 
Yes, madam, stare, stare, wring your hands! You see an angry man, an out- 
raged man, but a man, mind you! He means to act as one.” 
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This sweeping torrent of unreason I had vainly endeavored to arrest. He 
pushed me aside, strode out of the room, and went bounding up stairs to his 
own chamber, where I heard him close the door with a terrible bang and turn 
the key. My hope was that his passion would expend itself in this first explo- 
sion; I was glad to bear the brunt of it. But I deemed it my duty to com- 
municate with his mother. I wrote her a hurried line: “ Eustace is back—very 
ill. Come home.” This I intrusted to the coachman, with injunctions to carry 
it in person to the place of her sojourn. I believed that if she started imme- 
diately on the receipt of it, she might reach home late at night. Those were 
days of private conveyances. Meanwhile I did my best to pacify the poor 
young man. There was something terrible and portentous in his rage; he 
seemed absolutely rabid. This was the sweet compliance, the fond assent, on 
which his mother had counted; this was the “surprise”! I went repeatedly 
to his chamber door with soft speeches and urgent prayers and offers of 
luncheon, of wine, of vague womanly comfort. But there came no answer 
but shovts and imprecations, and finally a sullen silence. Late in the day I 
heard him from the window order the gardener to saddle his horse; and in a 
short time he came stamping down stairs, booted and spurred, pale, dishevelled, 
with bloodshot eyes. ‘* Where are you going,” I said, “in this awful heat? ” 

“To ride—ride—ride myself cool!” he cried. ‘ There’s nothing so hot as 
my rage!” And in a moment he was in the saddle and bounding out of the 
gate. I went upto his room. Its wild disorder bore vivid evidence of the 
tumult of his temper. A dozen things were strewn broken on the floor; old 
letters were lying crumpled and torn; I was sickened by the sight of a pearl 
necklace, snatched from his gaping valise, and evidently purchased as a present 
to his mother, ground into fragments on the carpet as if by his boot-heels. 
His father’s relics were standing in a row untouched on the mantel-shelf, save 
for a couple of pistols mounted with his initials in silver, which were tossed 
upon the table. I made a brave effort to thrust them into a drawer and turn 
the key, but to my eternal regret I was afraid to touch them. Evening de- 
scended and wore away; but neither Eustace nor his mother returned. I sat 
gloomily enough on the verandah, listening for wheels or hoofs. Toward mid- 
night a carriage rattled over the gravel; my friend descended with her hus- 
band at the door. She fluttered into my arms with a kind of shrinking yet im- 
petuous dread. ‘ Where is he—how is he?” she cried. 

I was spared the pain of answering, for at the same moment I heard 
Eustace’s horse clatter into the stable-yard. He had rapidly dismounted and 
passed into the house by one of the side windows, which opened from the 

‘ piazza into the drawing-room. There the lamps were lighted. I led in my 
companions. Eustace had crossed the threshold of the window; the lamp- 
light fell upon him, relieving him against the darkness. His mother with a 
shriek flung herself toward him, but in an instant with a deeper cry she stopped 
short, pressing her hand to her heart. He had raised his hand, and, with a ges- 
ture which had all the spiritual force of a blow, he had cast her off. ‘‘ Ah, my 
son, my son!” she cried with a piteous moan, and looking round at us in wild 
bewilderment. 

“I'm not your son!” said the boy in a voice half stifled with passion. “I give 
you up! You’re not my mother! Don’t touch me! You've cheated me— 
you've betrayed me—you've insulied me!” In this mad peal of imprecations, 
it was still the note of vanity which rang clearest. 

I looked at Mr. Cope. He was deadly pale. He had seen the lad’s gesture; 
he was unable to hear his words. He sat down in the nearest chair and eyed 
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hun wonderingly. I hurried to his poor wife’s relief. She seemed smitten with 
a sudden tremor, a deadly chill. She clasped her hands, but she could barely 
find her voice. ‘ Eustace—my boy—my darling—my own—do you know what 
you say? Listen, listen, Eustace. It’s all for you—that you should love me 
more. I’ve done my best. I seem to have been hasty, but hasty to do for you— 
to do for you——” Her strength deserted her; she burst into tears. “He 
curses me—he denies me!” she cried. ‘ He has killed me!” 

“Cry, cry!” Eustace retorted; ‘“‘cry as I’ve been crying! But don’t be 
falser than you have been. That you couldn’t even wait! And you prate of 
my happiness! Is my happiness in a broken home—in a disputed heart—in a 
bullying stepfather! You've chosen him big and strong! Cry your eyes out— 
you’re no mother of mine.” 

“Tl[e’s killing me—he’s killing me,” groaned his mother. ‘*O Heaven! 
if I dared to speak, I should kill him!” She turned to her husband. ‘Go to 
him—go to him!” she cried. ‘* He’s ill, he’s mad—he doesn’t know what he 

ays. Take his hand in yours—look at him, soothe him, heal him. It’s the 
hot weather,” she rambled on. ‘Let him feel your touch! Eustace, Eustace, 
be healed!” 

Poor Mr. Cope had risen to his feet, passing his handkerchief over his fore- 
head, on which the perspiration stood in great drops. He went slowly toward 
the young man, bending his eyes on him half in entreaty, half in command. 
Before him he stopped and frankly held out his hand. Eustace eyed him de- 
fiantly from head to foot—him and his proffered friendship, enforced as it was 
by a gaze of the most benignant authority. Then pushing his hand savagely 
down, ‘ Hypocrite!” he roared close to his face—‘‘can you hear that?” and 
marched bravely out of the room. Mr. Cope shook his head with a world of 
tragic meaning, and for an instant exchanged with his wife a long look brim- 
ming with anguish. She fell upon his neck shaken with resounding sobs. But 
soon recovering herself, ‘Go to him,” she urged, “ follow him; say everything, 
spare nothing. No matter forme; [ve got my blow.” 

I helped her up to her room. Her strength had completely left her; she 
but half undressed and let me lay her on her bed. She was in a state of the 
intensest excitement. Every nerve in her body was thrilling and ringing. 
She kept murmuring to herself, with a kind of heart-breaking incoherency. 
“ Nothing can hurt me now; I needn't be spared. Nothing can disgrace me— 
or grace me. I’ve got my blow. It’s my fauit—all, all, all! I heaped up 
folly on folly and weakness on weakness. My heart’s broken; it will never 
serve again. You have been right, my dear—I perverted him, I taught him to 
strike. Oh, what a blow! He’s hard—he’s hard. He’s cruel. He has no 
heart. He’s blind with vanity and egotism. But it matters little now; I 
shan’t live to suffer. I’ve suffered enough. I'm dying, my friend, I’m dying.” 

In this broken strain the poor lady poured out the bitterness of her grief. 
I used every art to soothe and console her, but I felt that the tenderest spot in 
her gentle heart had received an irreparable bruise. ‘I don’t want to live,” 
she murmured. ‘I'm disillusioned. It could never be patched up; we should 
never be the same. He has shown the bottom of his soul. It’s bad.” 

In spite of my efforts to restore her to calmness, she became—not more ex- 
cited, for her strength seemed to be ebbing and her voice was low—but more 
painfully and incoherently garrulous. Nevertheless, from her distressing mur- 
nur I gathered the glimmer of a meaning. She seemed to wish to make a 
kind of supreme confession. I sat on the cope of her bed, with her hand in 
mine. From time to time, above her loud whispers, I heard the sound of the 
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two gentlemen's voices. Adjoining her chamber was a large dressing-room ; 
beyond this was Eustace’s apartment. The three rooms opened upon a long 
uncovered balcony. 

Mr. Cope had followed the young man to his own chamber, and was ad- 
dressing him in a low, steady voice. Eustace apparently was silent; but there 
was something sullen and portentous to my ear in this unnatural absence of 
response. 

“What have you thought of me, my friend, all these years?” his mother 
asked. ‘ IIave I seemed to you like other women? I haven't been like others. 
I have tried to be so—and you see—you see! Let me tell you. It don’t matter 
whether you despise me—I shan’t know it. These are.my last words; let them 
be frank.” 

They were not, however, so frank as she intended. She seemed to lose 
herself in a dim wilderness of memories; her faculty wandered, faltered, 
stumbled. Not from her words—they were ambiguous—but from her silence 
and from the rebound of my own impassioned sympathy, as it were, I guessed 
the truth. It blossomed into being vivid and distinct; it exhaled a long illu- 
minating glow upon the past—a lurid light upon the present. Strange it 
seemed now that my suspicions had been so late to bear fruit; but our imagina- 
tion is always too timid. Now all things were clear! Heaven knows that in 
this unpitying light I felt no contempt for the poor woman who lay before me, 
panting from her violated soul. 

Poor victims of destiny! If I could only bring them to terms! For the 
moment, however, the unhappy mother and wife demanded all my attention. I 
left her and passed along the balcony, intending to summon her husband. The 
light in Eustace’s room showed me the young man and his companion. They 
sat facing each other in momentary silence. Mr. Cope’s two hands were on 
his knees, his eyes were fixed on the carpet, his teeth were set—as if, baffled, 
irate, desperate, he were preparing to play his last card. Eustace was looking 
at him hard, with a terribly untender gaze. It made me sick. I was on the 
point of rushing in and adjuring Eustace by the truth. But suddenly Mr. 
Cope raised his eyes and exchanged with the boy a look with which he seemed 
to read his very soul. He waved his hand in the air as if to dismiss fond 
patience. 

“If you were to see yourself as I see you,” he said, “you would be vastly 
amazed; you would know your absurd appearance. Young as you are, you 
are rotten with arrogance and pride. What would you say if I were to tell 
you that, least of men, you have reason to be proud? Your stable boy there 
has more. There’s a leak in your vanity; there’s a blot on your escutcheon! 
You force me to strong measures. Let me tell you, in the teeth of your mon- 
strous egotism, what you are. You're a g 

I knew what was coming, but I hadn’t the heart to hear it. The word, 
ringing out, overtook my ear as I hurried back to Mrs. Cope. It was followed 
by a loud, incoherent cry, the sound, prolonged for some moments, of a scuffle, 
and then the report of a pistol. This was lost in the noise of crashing glass. 
Mrs. Cope rose erect in bed and shrieked aloud, “‘ He has killed him—and me.” 
I caught her in my arms; she breathed her last. I laid her gently on the bed 
and made my trembling way, by the balcony, to Eustace’s room, The first 
glance reassured me. Neither of the men was visibly injured; the pistol lay 
smoking on the floor. Eustace had sunk into a chair with his head buried in 
his hands. I saw his face crimson through his fingers. 

40 
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“Tt’s not murder,” Mr. Cope said to me as I crossed the threshold, “but it 
has just missed being suicide. It has been fatal only to the looking-glass.” 
The mirror was shivered. 

“It cs murder,” I answered, seizing Eustace by the arm and forcing him to 
rise. ‘You have killed your mother. This is your father!” 


My friend paused and looked at me with a triumphant air, as if she was 
very proud of her effect. Of course I had foreseen it halfan hour ago. “ What 
a dismal tale,” I said. ‘ But it’s interesting. Of course Mrs. Cope recovered.” 

She was silent an instant. ‘You're like me,” she answered. ‘ Your im 
agination is timid.” 

“ I confess,” I rejoined, ‘I am rather at a loss how to dispose of our friend 
Eustace. I don’t see how the two could very well shake hands—nor yet how 
they couldn't.” , 

“They did once—and but once. They were for years, each in his way, 
lonely men. They were never reconciled. ‘The trench had been dug too deep. 
Evey the poor lady buried there didn’t avail to fill it up. Yet the son was for- 


given—the father never!” 
Henry JAMES, JR. 








BARBAROSSA AND BISMARCK. 


} AISER Friedrich Barbarossa, 
So the old tradition goes, 
Sat asleep within the mountains 
In his long and deep repose— 


Waiting, waiting for the hour 
When the Fatherland’s great need 

Should demand his ancient power 
Once again in thought and deed; 


When his voice should summon Germans 
From the north and from the south, 

From the Rhineland’s pleasant vineyards, 
To confront the cannon’s mouth. 


In our day and generation 
Is the legend not fulfilled? 
Has a leader not arisen 
German greatness to rebuild? 


E’en though Bismarck now they name him, 
Is it not the Kaiser’s soul 

Come to marshal kindred kingdoms, 
Making Germany a whole? 
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Subtile brain and daring spirit, 
Strong to will and to command; 
One great tribute Germans owe him— 
He has served the Fatherland! 


Calling men to strive and suffer 
In a race where none durst lag, 
Making warfare heal their hatreds, 
Giving them one foe, one flag! 


For the unity of Germans 

First came forth ’mid fiery flood; 
It was born amid the battle 

And baptized in German blood. 


Thus his people now are brothers— 
Barbarossa now may rest; 

They are bound by one great memory 
Of their dearest and their best. 


For the men their blood have mingled, 
While the women mixed their tears; 
And a sacred, common sorrow 
Is but sanctified by years. 


Still the spirit of old Luther 
Dwells within this Teuton race, 

And their moveless line of battle 
Bears his words on every face— 


What he spoke before Worms’ Diet, 
Braving Kaiser Karl’s dread rod, 

Fearing but his mightier Master— 
“Here I stand, so help me God!” 


That which David, Israel’s monarch, 
Learned full well and grandly said, 

We have heard in fearful accents, 
Seen in characters blood-red ; 


And from this dread text a sermon 
Preached the guns that roared at Woerth: 
“Truly there is One who judges 
And who rules upon the earth.” 


Now from Kaiser in his purple, 
From the peasant’s lowly cot, 
One great hymn of praise arises; 
Tis *“* An Dir, an Dir, mein Gott!” 
ANNE M. CRANE SEEMULLER. 





POPULAR FALLACIES, 


VI. 
THE NOSCITUR A SOCIO FALLACY. 


ERY different judgments have been passed by capable men on the value of 
proverbs and adages. They have been defined as “ the wisdom of many 
embodied in the wit of one”; they have been denounced as blind guides. 
Some of us may remember a child’s book written on purpose to show the folly 
and wiekedness of current proverbial sayings. The truth here lies, as it so 
often does, between the extremes. Proverbs are the expression of rough, popu- 
lar common sense; rowgh—that is, approximating to principles and not mak- 
ing fine discriminations. There is much truth in them; there is also a very 
serious amount of error. Not only proverbs of different nations, but different 
proverbs of the same nation, contradict one another. 

When therefore a proverb has attained the proportion of a rule of action 
among any people or class (as it may very well do without being literally 
quoted whenever acted on), our right and duty are to scrutinize it closely. 

The old adage, Noscttur @ socio, or Noscitur a sociis, rendered in English, “ A 
man is known by the company he keeps,” has received so wide a practical ap- 
plication as to be eminently subject to the above rule. Bentham gave ita 
place among his political fallacies. His object was to defend English reform- 
ers against the inferences which the Tories drew from the presence in the Lib- 
eral party of sundry persons holding extreme and generally condemned views 
in politics or religion. His answer was to the effect that among the compli- 
cated relations of the world, good and bad men are to be found on every side 
of every opinion. According to this view, the noscitur a socio fallacy is but a 
form of imperfect generalization. The statement is certainly true, but hardly 
seems to meet the case fully. Socius must be construed with a certain reason- 
able sense of proximity. The example of a man who lives in Russia, or who 
lived two centuries ago, will hardly be relevant for the State of Massachusetts 
A.D. 1871. A better answer would seem to be that many bad systems and 
practices, being bad only or chiefly from their extreme development, are good 
up to a certain point, so that up to that point good men may support and adopt 
them; and when the noscitur a socio maxim is fallaciously applied, the fallacy 
often consists in what we may call ignoring the moral perspective. And indeed 
this meral perspective will apply to all extremes of opinion or practice, omit- 
ing the qualifications of bad or good. 

I shall endeavor to illustrate my meaning by a simple diagram. 

D d 
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A C is a straight line; B a point in it so taken that BC is greater than A 
B; D Ea line perpendicular to A C, and cutting it between A and B. 

Then, though B is nearer to A than to C, yet if we class all the objects be- 
tween A and C with reference to their position on either side of the line D E, 
B and C must be classed together. 

Again, with radius C B describe are of circle Bb. Let an object which 
was at B be moved to b. It is now no nearer to C than before, and is further 
from A. Yet it may very well happen that from foreshortening or other dif- 
ference of attitude, the object while at B would have appeared to a person 
locking from A nearer to C and further from B than it appears when moved to b. 

Lastly, let D E be moved to the position de. Then, with reference to this 
line, A and B must be classed together, although B has not changed its place 
either in space absolutely or with reference to A or C. 

To apply this practically: Let us suppose that the majority or a large por- 
tion of a community belongs to the ultra or more aggressive and illiberal 
branch of the Romish Church. The rest of the community we suppose to be 
Protestants of various denominations, and skeptics or unbelievers of various 
grades, Then all this rest would naturally be united in opposition to the Ultra- 
montane Romanists when the latter menaced them with general persecution; 
but the strength of their respective opposition would not necessarily be the 
measure of their respective distance from the Ultramontanists in religious 
opinion, since political or other considerations might intervene. And if the 
community contained any Romanists who were not Ultramontanists, it is not 
absolutely impossible that some of these might on some occasions te found on 
the side of the miscellaneous opposition. 

Next let us suppose that from some cause the relative strength of opinion is 
changed. The extreme skeptics, from being a minority and a fraction of a mi- 
nority, become, or threaten to become, the majority, and talk of abolishing 
Christianity or all religion. We should now find the various Protestant 
churches taking sides with the Romish Church, although the opinions of the for- 
ner had undergone no change. 

Ilence we see how an individual may appear to have deserted his party, 
when the party has in fact deserted him; and how the same person may be 
both radical and conservative according as he is in different countries, or even 
in different sections of the same country. 

This, though probably the most general, is not the only limitation of the 
noscitur a socio principle. There is another which can in this country never 
be lost sight of. It arises from the prevalence of and preference for “ self- 
made men,” very few of whom in their upward course are able to avoid con- 
tact at some period with doubtful characters. It requires the rarest combina- 
tion of tact and good luck to enable a public man, even not self-made, to keep 
clear from all moral contamination. 

Some further limitations are connected with the influence of authority, and 
are sufficiently important on account of this connection to be treated of in a 
separate chapter. 

VII. 
INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY. 

To examine the undue influence of authority in America under any cir- 
cumstances may seem a very superfluous investigation. Both theory and 
practice generally tend in the opposite direction. Writers who are by no 
means extreme radicals have declared that an American citizen is not bound 
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to respect anybody or anything. Nevertheless, even here cases occur in which 
the principle of authority is abused. When a man has become distinguished in 
any way, there is a curiosity to learn his opinions on matters of importance or 
interest, and this curiosity is not unmingled with inclination to attach some 
weight to these opinions of his. Now, when is such inclination proper and le- 
gitimate? Clearly when the matter in question comes under the range of that 
special occupation which has made the man distinguished. President Grant's 
dictum on any military subject would naturally and justly command great re- 
spect; but his opinion on a complicated question of political economy is not ne 
cessarily more valuable than that of Tom, Dick, or Hurry. The views of J. G 
Bennett or H. Greeley respecting the manner in which a newspaper should bo 
conducted successfully—that is, profitably to its proprietors—would have the 
greatest weight; while their ideas on a point of ethics might be worth less than 
nothing. And so on generally; a man is authority on his special subject—or 
subjects, if he is lucky enough to be master of more than one. Bentham bas 
pointed out one limitation of this rule, namely, that certain specialists, lawyers 
or judges for instance, may be interested in keeping up a vicious order cf 
things, and therefore may allow their interest to pervert their knowledge and 
better judgment. But, after all, whatever force this objection may have, the 
specialist must be our last resource. DTlowever much the bar may have de- 
clined from its pristine reputation, if we are involved in a lawsuit we must em- 
ploy some lawyer to plead our cause. Ilowever mendacious the press, we 
must read some newspaper to learn the news. 

There is, however, a species of moral authority, often abused, which be- 
eomes in its abuse a potent auxiliary of the noscitur a socits fallacy. Men of 
earefully regulated lives and limited experience, dwelling in small towns and 
villages, encountering little temptation from the lusts of the flesh and the eye, 
are supposed, by reason of their own quiet, unvicious lives, to be fitting judges 
of what is proper and possible for those who live under the circumstances of a 
more complicated and costly civilization. If: number of such persons decide, 
for instance, that it is wrong to drink wine, to understand the French language, 
or dress after a particular fashion, their moral character is supposed to give 
great authority to their denunciation and great support to all of the same way 
of thinking. 

The value of these men's moral authority we shall perhaps have reasons for 
subjecting to certain modifications when we consider their peculiar position. 
The unwritten code under which they have lived, possibly for some genera- 
tions, somewhat lax as regards lionesty and veracity (especially where stran- 
gers are concerned), is very tightly drawn in reference to sensual indulgences; 
while in all that relates to outside elegance and polish, it fits in very well with 
the envious spirit so prevalent in small democratic communities. “ The sort of 
legislation fit or feasible fora larger society, comprising men with every variety 
of means, wants, pursuits, and social standing, is as much beyond the compre- 
hension of these worthy persons as the domestic economy of an elephant is be- 
yond the comprehension of a rabbit. To accept their ideas as models of legis- 
lation, social science, or general ethics, would be like taking the good boy of a 
dame’s school for president of a university. 


VII. 
THE FALLACY OF TIE ANTICIPATED FUTURE. 


I once proposed to call this the alaudic fallacy or the fallacy of the falling 
sky, because it accepts as a serious principle the jest of the proverb “‘ When the 
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sky falls we shall catch larks.” It might also be called the proleptic fallacy. 
But as these names are somewhat recondite and even uncouth, I have adopted, 
for want of a better, that given above. ‘The fallacy is a very common one, and 
consists in assuming the consequences of a proposed change, not according to 
probability and precedent, but according to the wish of the proposer. 

Thus, the advocates of what are called woman’s rights demand that women 
shall be admitted to all the political or other functions at present discharged 
solely by men. It is objected that various grave inconveniences, arising out of 
the mere fact of sexual difference, would follow such a change; that women 
themselves would be losers by it in many respects, and that the best of them 
would suffer in their purity and refinement by being mixed up in some of man’s 
ruder avocations. To this the answer is, that the introduction of woman as an 
active participant will purify politics, transform trade, and reform society gen- 
erally. Woman, being the better element, will put down the worse clement as 
soon as she gets fair play. 

Allowing that the mass of female morality in this or any other country is 
far beyond the mass of male morality (a proposition which is by no means an 
axiom, and might be made the theme of much discussion), it does not at all 
follow that the universal combination of the two forces will produce an im- 
provement. When we pour a certain quantity of cognac into a certain quan- 
tity of water, we can tell exactly what percentage of aleohol our grog will 
contain. When we take a definite proportion of cobalt and a definite propor- 
tion of gamboge, we can tell precisely what shade of green will be produced 
by the mixture. But we cannot settle moral combinations beforehand on this 
tangible and mechanical basis. An innocent young man who consorts with 
vicious associates is in danger of being corrupted by them. Few parents 
would like to run the chance of his converting the others; the experiment 
would be too risky. On the other hand, let « vicious boy enter a select school ; 
he may be reformed there, or he may damage the whole establishment. Any 
of us who have had experience in these matters know how careful teachers of 
first-class schools are to weed out their black sheep for fear of the harm they 
may do. It is not an absolute question of number, Suppose there is a small 
percentage of women in excess of men throughout the country, and that the 
women are (by our first assumption) more moral than the men, it does not follow 
that their infusion into politics or trade will render politics or trade less cor- 
rupt. For, in the first place, women are more aristocratic and exclusive than 
men; and even if we assume that this difference is not natural, but a result of 
custom and legislation, it is a result now so fixed that much time will be ne- 
cessary to reverse it. More women than men will shrink from the dirty work 
of politics and the routine of business, and the delinquents will be women of 
the better class; so that the female sex will have, on the whole, worse repre- 
sentatives in active life than the male sex. Secondly, it may well be asked 
whether a portion at least of those virtues in which women are supposed pecu- 
liarly to excel may not be due to their freedom from certain temptations to 
which men are exposed. A monk or a prisoner is incapacitated for commit- 
ting many sins because he cannot obtain the material and opportunity for them 
in his convent or prison. A gentleman living on his means, be they large or 
small, has not the same temptation to falsehood and dishonesty as a lawyer (ac- 
cording to the present standard of lawyers), a shopkeeper, a stock broker, an 
editor, a member of Congress, or a professional politician of any kind. Throw 
women into the political arena, and some of the fairest features of their moral 
superiority will be exposed to a rude and perilous test. 
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I have expanded this particular illustration to some length; but we must 
not suppose that the fallacy under discussion is at all limited in its application. 
It is a pet hallucination of reformers. 

The sky is going to fall. Only let if come down and we shall have plenty 
of larks. We shall get them ready roasted too, for motion is an acknowledged 
cause of heat. Then if any timid doctrinaire suggests that the sky is not 
likely to full in our time, and that even if any part of it were to collapse we 
should probably have other and more pressing business than bird-catching on 
our hands, he is scouted as a man behind the age. It is melancholy to see 
even men who are generally sensible and accurate affected with this weak- 
ness. If there ever was a question which would seem to be the province of 
hard, strong common sense, it is that of free trade; yet free-traders have 
argued that one effect of the general adoption of their system would be to 
render war impossible—as if rulers or nations in the frenzy of anger ever re- 
signed themselves to the guidance of pure reason. 

In pursuit of such phantoms men often lose sight of the really good rea- 
sons Which can be offered in support of the case. Thus, the extension of suffrage 
to the negroes at the South was clearly defensible as a necessary risk, experi- 
ence having shown that they could not protect themselves or be protected 
without the ballot. But many leading advocates of the measure talked of some 
inherent magical virtue in the franchise, by means of which the freedman 
would immediately become’ the intellectual and moral equal of the average 
Anglo-Saxon citizen. 

In regard to predictions of the future, it is a safe general rule never to 
allow the assumption of a conclusion which is largely and palpably contra- 
dicted by the preponderating testimony of human experience. The burden of 
proof in such a case rests on the proposer of the change. Thus, when a man 
asserts—and I am sorry to say that there are many men and some women 
nowadays who assert it—that the abolition or disuse of Christianity would be 
® great temporal gain to mankind, we may reply that the majority of nations 
professing Christianity are better off materially than the majority of nations 
which do not profess it, and that the only civilized nation that ever formally 
renounced Christianity was no gainer by the change in a temporal point of 
view. If the skeptical iconoclast can show that Christianity in all these cases 
is a mere accident, not affecting the general result, let him do so; until he 
does so, his predictions are entitled to little weight. 


IX. 
THE FALLACY OF INCOMPATIBLES. 

“You can't eat your cake and have your cake.” This is a wise proverb, and 
it seems not above the comprehension of a very young child; yet a great many 
grown people all over the world are continually wanting to eat their cake and 
still keep it. 

Many women aim to acquire all the privileges now peculiar to men, and 
at the same time retain all those peculiar privileges which custom and tradi- 
tion have conferred on women, partly by way of compensation for their politi- 
eal disabilities. . 

Many working men, while unwilling to lay down a mite of their political 
power and their equality as free citizens, claim, in times of scarcity and dis- 
tress, such support and protection from the State as are only consistent with a 
* paternal ” form of government. 
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Many impulsive and hasty reformers, especially those who happen to be 
men of much sentiment and imagination, find fault with the circumlocution 
and discussion and delay which are inseparable from constitutional govern- 
ment, and demand a simplicity and promptness of action which can only be 
had from an autocracy at the expense of individual freedom. 

-arents attempt to make their children perfect in various accomplishments 
and branches of knowledge, which, even if not necessarily and absolutely in- 
compatible from their nature, do generally in fact prove mutually destructive. 
Young men frequently make the same mistake for themselves, 

There are many current definitions of wisdom. Archbishop Whately con- 
sidered it to be a ready perception of analogies, which was good as far as it 
went, but only went half way. Ile should have added, and discrimination of 
differences. In other words, wisdom is the discrimination of things compati- 
ble and incompatible. Even now our definition is not fully complete. It 
needs a further addition, namely, and the correct appreciation of relative values. 

Wisdom is the discrimination of things compatible and incompatible, and 
the correct appreciation of relative values. 

Observe a sensible man in the ordinary transactions of life, the purchase of 
property, choice of a residence, ete. Ie first puts clearly before himself a pos- 
sible desideratum, containing no incompatible or contradictory elements; then, 
as it rarely happens that even this limited and qualified ideal can be fully at- 
tained, he decides which of the advantages offered by the various objects at his 
option are the most valuable, and which of the accompanying defects the least 
mischievous, 

So, too, in our judgment of individuals. The French have a phrase, JI a 
les défauls de son caractére, as if a certain intellectual and moral organization, 
with distinct merits, must also be subject to distinct corresponding faults. 
When a man possesses salient virtues, we must not be in haste to blame him for 
errors which are possibly the excesses of his good qualities; still less should we 
arraign him for not having other good qualities antagonistic to or even incom- 
patible with those which he has. 

In the same way, when an important political or social change is proposed, 
we must consider whether any of its alleged advantages are inconsistent with 
one another; next, whether they are irreconcilable with any advantages ad- 
mitted to accompany the present state of things; finally, whether the new 
special benefits are on the whole so valuable as more than to counterbalapve 
the loss which may be sustained by the subversion of the present order. 


X. 
A PRIORI REASONING. 


SEVERAL passages in the preceding chapters, particularly in the last two, 
contain indirect reference to the mode of reasoning called @ priori. 

It appears to me that this term is often wrongly used, even by persons who 
generally exhibit a more accurate use of language than is common with ordi- 
nary writers. They consider it not as arguing from the known to the unknown, 
but as arguing from the theoretical or imaginary to the practical or possible. 
If this were its true sense, if it were applicable only to the lucubrations of some 
French or German pseudo-philosopher, undertaking to reconstruct society or 
history according to his arbitrary conceptions of human nature, if it were 
merely an attempt to realize the ideal, then all such argument should be rv- 
garded with, not suspicion, but positive aversion. But I do not admit this to 
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be the correct meaning of the term. On the contrary, I deem it the very re- 
verse. A priori reasoning is reasoning from the analogy of previous or con- 
temporary experience—that is, from the known—to something which has not 
yet been tried or examined under precisely the same conditions—that is, the 
unknown. 

It appears to me also that on a great variety of subjects, of both great and 
small importance, our reasoning, however it may be modified as we proceed, 
must start from @ priori grounds. 

Let us begin by a purely literary example. Suppose that we have read the 
“Germania” of Tacitus in the original, but have never made a very special 
study of Tacitus and his contemporaries, or of German antiquities. Now let 
this question be presented to us: Was the “Germania” a serious account of 
Germany according to the historian’s best knowledge and belief, or was it a 
satirical work designed to shame the corrupt and degenerate Romans by con- 
trast? Ido not see how our investigation can begin otherwise than on the a 
priori principle. On the one side there is the broad, general fact, that the Teu- 
tonic nations in their later civilization have reproduced some of the peculiari- 
ties attributed to their ancestors by the author; on the other, the consideration 
that Tacitus was a bold satirist, and that fiction of this sort has often been used 
as a vehicle for satire. As we proceeded to study the subject, other elements 
would be introduced into the argument. ‘Thus we might find a confirmation of 
the historian’s account in contemporary writers of his own country or in Teu- 
tonic tradition, or it might appear that the particular species of satiric fiction 
supposed by some to be exemplified in the “Germania” only took its rise at a 
later date. Or on the other jiand, our examination of contemporary and later 
evidence might suggest the conclusion that Tacitus had a one-sided and imper- 
fect knowledge of Germany, much like that which the moralists of the last cen- 
tury had of China, and that his work was therefore toa great extent ideal. 
But all these questions of direct fact would come in at an advanced stage of the 
investigation. 

Let us turn to what was one of the greatest—if not the greatest—of the 
practical questions of this age, the disposition to be made of slavery as it for- 
merly existed in our country. All our discussion of it was, and could not help 
being (according to my understanding of the term), @ priori. Slavery had 
never existed under conditions exactly or nearly parallel. We were obliged 
to argue from analogous cases and from the general spirit and tendency of 
modern civilization. No one would have been bold enough to propose that we 
should treat it experimentally, for the sake of the experiment. Whien the neces- 
sities of the case forced upon us an empirical treatment, the experiment was 
final. There is now no Democrat, even of the Irish New York variety, so de- 
luded as to believe that our negro population can ever be reénslaved. 

Frequently, when facts are found to upset a plausible conclusion derived 
from analogy, we shall discover on reéxamination that our error lay in hav- 
ing omitted to notice some of the original facts—facts which were fundamental 
and universal, not accidental or partial, as in some of the more complicated 
cases of imperfect generalization. Thus, when we had learned from animal 
chemistry the calorific power of food containing much carbon, under which cat- 
egory came all oily and fatty substances; when we observed the fondness of 
the natives of the polar regions for such food, and the abundant natural supply 
of it in their latitudes; when we also remarked the abundance of fruits in 
many or most tropical countries; from all this it seemed not unreasonable to 
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conclude that a purely vegetable diet might be suitable to a hot climate and to 
our own hot summer months. An investigation of facts, however, shows that 
the inhabitants of the torrid zone require some amount of animal food if obliged 
to work hard, and that among the African negroes the hunger or craving for 
meat, when deprived of it, is so strong as to he expressed by a special word in 
some of their languages; experience also proves that an unmixed vegetable 
diet is not the most wholesome to most men during our summers. Being thus 
led to revise our speculations, we find that we had omitted from the grounds 
of our previous reasoning one very important fact, namely, man’s dental con- 
formation, which shows him to be a partly carnivorous animal. 

But there are some persons who, while allowing to @ priori reasoning the 
sense which I give it, deny its value as a means of arriving at or approximat- 
ing to truth. These persons constitute a section or faction of the utilitarian 
school. They deny the existence of anything like finality in politics or sociol- 
ogy. For them the whole experience of all past ages means nothing. Consti- 
tutional government, the independence of the judiciary, the liberty of the 
individual, the freedom of the press, the division of the legislative department 
into two chambers, the permanence and sanctity of marriage—none of these 
things do they consider practically proved; of none of them do they admit the 
superiority to be settled. Everything is fit matter of further experiment—the 
only exceptions being some of their own pet crotchets. With some such ex- 
ceptions they consider that all legislation and polity ought to be a perpetual flux 
and reflux. Fortunately for mankind, these men have rarely had their own 
way anywhere to any great extent. Give them their full swing, and they 
would soon upset all government into anarchy, and precipitate society into 
one grand cataclysm. The consequences of the negation of finality may be 
seen in France. A large class of French politicians can never be brought to 
admit that anything has been proved or disproved—the latter especially—by 
the practical logic of events. Accordingly they go on generation after gener- 
ation trying to make bricks stand without mortar and to balance a pyramid on 
its apex, to shear wolves and to plough with swine. 


XI. 
THE FALLACY OF SEQUENCE OR COINCIDENCE FOR CAUSE. 


Tus is one of the commonest fallacies all over the world, and has been so 
for all ages, and will be so till we have an intellectual millennium. A happens 
after B or at the same time with B; therefore B was the cause of A. If acoun- 
try having a hundred influences to make it prosperous prospers tolerably under 
a high tariff, the high tariff is the one great cause of its prosperity. If the na- 
tion costs ten times as much to govern as it did when one-tenth of the size, the 
increased expenditure is the fault of the party which happens to be in power. 
A man who is fickle-minded and dyspeptic smokes; therefore tobacco is the 
cause of his irresolution and dyspepsia.* Tenterden steeple, to quote the well- 
known English illustration, was the cause of Goodwin Sands, because the en- 
croachment of the sea on the shore followed the erection of the steeple. 

And yet—as if to show how careful we should be in rejecting as well as in 

* Of course the reader will not confound this with a case of imperfect generalization; e.g., 


¥f it had been ascertained that the person’s bodily and mental weakness was directly caused by the 
use of tobacco, and it was then concluded that the same result would always follow. 
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assuming connections of cause and effect—it is possible, after all, tnut this pro- 
verbial saying may express sad and serious truth instead of ironical jest. I 
have somewhere seen a statement that there existed a local fund to protect the 
land against the ravages of the sea, and that a portion of this fund was diverted 
from its proper use in order to repair Tenterden church and place a steeple 
upon it. If this is true (I do not pretend to know whether it is or not), Tenter- 
den steeple was clearly and logically the ultimate cause of Goodwin Sands. 

Although many of the popularly received cases of post hoc, ergo propter hoe, 
and una cum hoc, ergo propler hoc, which we encounter, appear in the highest 
degree irrational when critically examined, it must be owned that their accept- 
ance is in accordance with man’s mental constitution. Suppose a person 
waiting in a room of a strange house. Ile remarks a knob of peculiar con- 
struction in the wall; Lis curiosity leads him to handle it; it yields to his touch, 
and a report like that of a pistol is heard in the adjoining room. Now it is far 
from certain that his handling the knob caused this report; an accident, an 
assault, a chemical experiment, any one of a dozen different origins might be 
assigned to it; yet I suspect the first impulse of any man would be to connect 
it in his own mind with his touching the knob. Then, too, political, theologi- 
cal, sociological, even some literary partisans are always on the lookout for a 
chance to introduce the argumentum ad odium, so that they will always do their 
best to confirm a bad prima facie effect of coincidence or sequence. If in our 
hypothetical illustration we suppose the stranger to be accompanied by a per- 
son who wished to prejudice hi.n against the house and its inmates, that 
person might naturally take advantage of the incident to say something like 
this: ** There! you see what a place this is! You can’t touch anything without 
its going off! It isn’t safe to stay here;” and he would endeavor to hurry 
him away without opportunity of investigating the real cause of the noise or 
ascertaining its danger or harmlessness. 

Let us examine some possible cases of coincidence, such as would probably 
provoke the argumentum ad odium. A homeopathic practitioner commits 
forgery. It is not unlikely that the allopathic physicians in the neighborhood 
would be careful that the fact was sufliciently known, Yet it would be no 
possible argument to a reasonable and reasoning man against homeopathy, 
since there is nothing in either the theory or the practice of that school which 
would make one of its members eommit forgery more readily than an allo- 
pathist or member of any other profession. Suppose, however, that a homeo- 
pathist has failed to perceive the obvious symptoms of a well-known disease. 
This would be a prima facie case against homeopathy, because diagnosis is an 
important part of medical practice. Still, if unsupported by other similar ex- 
amples, no general inference could be legitimately drawn from this solitary 
case, unicss it could be shown from the nature of the homeopathic system 
that it tended to produce inaccurate diagnosis.* 

Suppose a Jew has a mistress, and that he poisons her. Here again it is 
probable that many Christians would dwell on the fact of his being a Jew. 
Yet his crime really furnishes no argument against Judaism, since, first, there 
is nothing in the particular tenets of the Jews which would make a Jew more 
likely than a Christian to keep a mistress; secondly, on the other hand, there 
is nothing which would make it more especially disgraceful for a Jew than for 

* Here we see another proof of the value of 4 priori reasoning, when rightly understood and 


practised. It is only by means of it that we can in many cases determine whether an inference 
from a single instance is legitimate reasoning or imperfect generalization. 
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a Christian, so that the Jew has no special motive to avoid detection by extreme 
means. But suppose that a priest of the Church of Rome poisons a woman 
who proves to have been his mistress. Zhen the crime furnishes a fair prima 
facie argument against one of the leading rules of that church, because, first, the 
priest being debarred from legitimate marriage is under greater temptation than 
other men to seek illicit indulgence; and secondly, his position and profession 
make such a vice particularly scandalous in him, so that he is tempted to use 
extreme means in order to prevent exposure. Of course the members of the 
Church of Rome might bring forward many considerations, positive and nega- 
tive, to. weaken the force of this argument; but it is a good prima facie one as 
it stands, and it would be perfectly fair for a Protestant to say, ‘‘ Behold the 
fruits of enforced clerical celibacy!” 

The proper relation of sequences is apt to be even more involved than that 
of coincidences, because we have an additional disturbing element, the posthu- 
mous influence of laws, habits, and institutions. This is particularly the case 
with regard to financial and politico-economical changes, and accordingly it is 
seldom that these either meet the sanguine anticipations of their friends or ver- 
ify the unfavorable predictions of their opponents, in anything like a complete 
manner. Ina country where changes are frequent, it may well happen that 
of three successive measures, A, B, and C, much of the influence of A survives 
it and lasts till C’s time, so that B never has a fair chance. 

In view of such complications, it is not so much to be wondered at that some 
metaphysicians have denied altogether the relation of cause and effect, and 
maintained that we can only take cognizance of sequences. In transcendental 
metaphysics such a doctrine is harmless and even amusing; if applied to prac- 
tical life, it would make wild work. 

There are two very common confusions analogous to those which we have 
been discussing. One is the confusion between prediction and threat ; the other 
that between information and advice. The foundation of both errors is a wrong 
introduction of the element of cause into the ideas of prediction and informa- 
tion. 

Suppose I am in some place afflicted by a prohibitory law; in spite of 
which a benevolent publican’ supplies me with beer. An aquarian, detecting 
him in the act, says, “‘ If you ever sell beer again to my knowledge, I will in- 
form against you and cause you to be imprisoned.” This is a distinct and defi- 
nite threat. The accomplishment of it rests with the speaker; he wishes and 
intends the landlord to be imprisoned in the event of a certain expressed con- 
tingency. But suppose my doctor says to me, ‘I have observed such and such 
symptoms in your case; they show that unless you adopt a particular regimen 
and treatment, such and such grave consequences will ensue.” There is no 
threat here. The doctor has nothing to do with producing these possible con- 
sequences; he does not wish for them, perhaps would be much grieved by 
them; he only foresees and predicts from his professional knowledge that they 
will follow, unless, etc., ete. And it would be the height of absurdity, if I 
neglected his advice, and the predicted consequences followed, to be angry 
with him, as if he had been the cause of what he was actually trying to 
prevent. 

I say to a business man, “ There is a great deal of paper out with your 
name on it.” This is not saying to him, ‘I advise you to curtail your present 
style of business,” or, ‘‘ You had better see if some one is not forging your sig- 
nature.” Ile may be led to do one of these things by the information which 
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I have given him; but it is simply information, not advice; and (presuming it 
to be strictly correct) it does not invulve my responsibility in any way. 

The distinction seems tolerably simple; yet the error is very common. It 
included all the population of our Southern States during the autumn of 1866. 
Nominally it also included all the leaders and spokesmen of the Democratic 
party at the North; but in their case, for the most part, the error was only 
simulated. 


——_ 


XII. 
METAPHOR. 


METAPTIOR is often an excellent vehicle of illustration; but it is also a 
copious source of fullacy. Being a very ornamental figure of speech, it is apt, 
like all ornaments, to be abused. And metaphors, like institutions, have a 
posthumous existence. Thus the Upas, long since shown to be a mythical 
combination of three distinct natural phenomena, still flourishes one and indi- 
visible, with all its original power of blight, in the incoherent oratory of the 
so-called temperance lecturer; and the Maelstrom, annihilated by the progress 
of geographical research, yet lives and foams on the platform. 

These instances are merely amusing; but when the metaphorical sense of a 
word comes to be literally interpreted, the result is a pernicious confusion and 
looseness of thought, calculated to mislead even well-educated persons. 

The word expressing the rules of action enjoined by human authority is fig- 
uratively applied to the general formulas by which we denote the results of our 
observation of natural phenomena. We call them the laws of nature, because 
they have, in their regularity of action and binding force, a certain analogy with 
the laws of the land. It is a proper and legitimate term, but some of the in- 
ferences from it are terribly misleading. Thus, lecturers and speakers contin- 
ually talk of violating the laws of nature and the penalty of violating the natural 
law. Such phrases are arrant nonsense, No one can violate the laws of nature, 
unless he is able to perform a miracle. To violate the law would be, ipso facto, 
to disprove it. For, as has just been remarked, what we call a law of nature is 
a general formula, embodying the result of our observation of facts. Such a 
law, for instance, is gravitation. How can we violate gravitation? We may 
obviate some of its effects; we may prevent a body from falling to the ground 
by placing a support under it; we may even make it rise instead of falling, by 
attaching it to another body, of suflicient volume, lighter than the atmosphere. 
We may defy it—and break our necks in consequence. But if we could pro- 
duce positive, unquestionable proof of a single case in which a man, unaided by 
any contrivance, had walked on the ceiling as a fly does, or floated through the 
air as a Home pretends to, then, unless that man was assumed to possess mi- 
raculous and supernatural power, we should have disproved the existence of 
gravity as a universal law. For the natural law depends on the facts, and is 
made by them. 

Civil law, on the contrary, makes the facts (at least to a certain extent), and 
they depend on it, not it on them. Indeed, the motive of civil law is in many, 
probably most cases a desire to change certain existing facts. Let us suppose 
that aquarians of the most rabid sort have a majority in a political community, 
and pass a law that nobody shall drink wine or beer. Suppose also that nev- 
ertheless every man of the minority violates this law by drinking wine or beer. 
What is the next step? The law, by means of its penalties, proceeds to put 
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down the unlawful drinking; that is, the civil law makes the facts conform to 
ilself. 
Thus far the distinction has been laid down by other writers; but it is still 
incomplete; something more is necessary to explain the confusion in the popu- 
lar mind. There is a third class of laws, so called; namely, moral laws. The 
natural law says, This is; the civil law, This shall be ; the moral law, This ought 
to be. And the violation of certain moral laws, particularly that of prudence, 
is generally, though not always or necessarily. attended by some physical pen- 
alty. Thus, the tiler who walks carelessly along the roofs and gutters of houses 
will be apt to break his neck, though it is not absolutely certain that he will do 
so, nor does every tiler who meets with an accident owe it to his own careless- 
ness. The man who is reckless as to the quality and quantity of his nourish- 
ment, will usually injure his health, and not unfrequently shorten his life; but 
the physical injury is not always proportioned to the excess, and sometimes 
the excess appears to escape injury altogether. The moral law, in a majority 
of cases, though by no means universally or regularly, is supported and verified 
by the facts. 

I have taken some pains to explain and elucidate this one case of the mis 
leading power of metaphorical language. But I am not sanguine enough to 
hope that the explanation will effect any change in the practice of sensation lee- 
turers or preachers. Just as Jenkins will continue to donate the balance of the 
lumber from his palatial residence in spite of all Mr. Grant White’s writings, so 
the Honorable or Reverend Mr. Bagowind will continue to violate the laws of 
nature, though fifty better men than myself should prove to him that he is 
talking nonsense. For the Honorable or Reverend Mr. Bagowind is used to 
talking nonsense. He rather likes to talk it- and his audiences rather like to 


hear it. 
CarRL BENSON. 
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¢¢ TN Sleep’s still mansion dost thou lie encloistered, 
Thou Lily of my heart, 
By the cool dream-waters, in the Hall of Shadows, 
Thy sweetness hived apart. 
Rare bud, unclose! shine out, my Star of Even! 
We are waiting, all, for thee; 
For the flowers of Earth and the gentle eyes of Heaven 
Are keeping watch with me!”’ 


Her head is quiet on her maiden pillow, 
Her sweet eyes in eclipse; 

But she thrills in sleep, through all her gentle members, 

To her vermeil finger tips. 


**The wind of midnight prints its humid kisses 
Upon my lifted brow— 

I pale with pleasure, faint with only thinking 

Shouldst thou caress me—thou! 
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Oh! pain of Love! desire, that smites with anguish 
And deep, delirious dole! 

Stir in thy dainty nest, my bird! and listen 
To the night-song of my soul! ’’ 


Her cheek gleams redder through the rich dark lattice 
Of her deep hair’s unbound grace— 

There is a look of hearing far-off music 
Upon her trancéd face, 


** The Hours go reeling, drunken with aroma— 

I am spent with odorous pain; 

The citron petals that my feet are crushing 
Fall in a nectarous rain. 

The priestess Night takes up her mystic censer 
At Nature’s moonlit shrine; 

My love consumes my life in costlier incense, 
Beloved! to burn at thine!”’ 


The dream-fiush rises to her nun-like forehead, 
She is troubled in her sleep, 

One slight hand stirs, as if it sought another 
To nestle in its keep, 


** The deep strong pulses of the earth are timing 

To che heavings of the sea; 

But the old concord of my life is jangled 
For the sweet sake of thee! 

I could spell out the stars’ mysterious meanings 
By the light of thy dear eyes; 

I could tell thee all that the flowers and winds are plotting, 
My Rose of Paradise! 


“Thou dost embody the unwritten poem 

Of this midsummer’s night, 

Oh! my Regina of the Perfect Presence! 
My wonderful Delight! 

Ah! to snow thee up in a shower of myrtle blossoms, 
Heap violets on thy breast— 

And then, with kisses, part thy spicy covert, 
To say, ‘I love thee best!’ ”’ 


Her languid arms unconsciously are lifted 
In that caressing way 

In which a white dove ruffles its soft pinions 
On a happy pairing day. 


** Shall 1 not move thee from thy cold, white silence 

By the straage strength of pain? 

[ will conquer all the allied worlds to clasp thee, 
If thou love me back again, 

My life is heavy, with its sole, sweet secret— 
Behold! I ery to thee! 

Rise from thine Eden-dreams, sweetheart! and listen— 
Listen! and answer me! ”’ 


Like a pale, pink bud flung on a moonlit snowdrift, 
She sleeps in saintly white; 

But her listening heart is panged with helpless yearning, 
While his sorrow sweetens night. 


Howarp Giywnpon, 





REMINISCENCES OF LEE AND JACKSON. 


OUR years of active service in the Confederate army in Virginia brought 
4 me into close personal and official relations with many of the most distin- 
guished men of that side, whose daily life was thus revealed to me, and whose 
characteristics deeply impressed me. And I find everywhere I chance to be in 
society intelligent people who are pleasantly entertained by facts I happen to 
know about some of these Southern leaders that have not been published, either 
because they were unknown to the historians of the war or were deemed of too 
little consequence for publication. Judging from these indications of interest 
in the narrow circle of my personal acquaintance, I am satisfied that a large 
part of the general reading public would be to some extent entertained by 
brief, off-hand, and unstudied sketches of some of the characteristics of leading 
Confederates, whose names are familiar to the whole country. 

I write in the first person and under my own signature, both for convenience 
in narration and to assume the proper responsibility for my statements. It 
will be understood that nothing more is attempted than to state facts and re- 
produce impressions made on my mind by the peculiar circumstances existing 
at the time. I am not writing biography nor history, but making such frag- 
mentary and mixed contributions to both as the limited means at my command 
will allow. Naturally, the first and most prominent of those I shall mention is 


GENERAL R. E. LEE. 


Long before the close of the war General Lee was almost universally re- 
garded by usas the ablest and best of all our generals, and by many as a 
statesman superior in forecast and judgment to any in the Confederate councils. 
He was the only man in the South, so far as my knowledge extends, who at 
the commencement of hostilities fully appreciated the character and magnitude 
of the struggle we had engaged in. And I know that even then, while he was 
hopeful of success, he had serious forebodings of failure. 

Virginia seceded on the 17th of April, 1861, and on the 19th we occupied 
IIarper’s Ferry with about one thousand volunteer militia under the command of 
General Kenton Harper of my own county, Augusta. I commanded the artillery 
of the expedition. The excitement throughout the State was at fever heat, and 
was intensified in our little army at the * Ferry” by daily rumors that a large 
force was preparing to move against us from Washington. We had no line of 
telegraph that we could use to Richmond, and it took two days to send a letter 
and as long to get a reply. Under these circumstances General Harper, who 
was urgent for reinforcements, selected me, his countyman, to go to Richmond 
and lay before the military authorities a statement of our condition and neces- 
sities. I arrived in the city, I think, on the 2d of May about 12 o'clock, and 
immediately saw Governor Letcher. From him I learned for the first time 
that the Convention had conferred the command-in-chief of the Virginia troops 
on General Lee, and that he had accepted it and established his headquarters 
in the city. The Governor sent me to him. It was Sunday, and I found the 
General entirely alone, in a small room on Bank street near the Capitol. It 
was the first time I had met him, and I am sure he was then the handsomest 
man I had ever seen. His hair and moustache—he wore no beard—were only 
elightly silvered with gray, just enough to harmonize fully with his rich ruddy 

41 
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complexion, a little bronzed, and to give perfect dignity to the expression of 
his grand and massive features. His manner was grave, but frank and cordial. 
Ile wore a simple undress military suit, without badge or ornament of any king 
and there was nothing in his surroundings to indicate high military rank. 

Ile received my despatches quietly, ran his eye over them hastily, and as 
General Harper referred to me for additional general information in regard to 
the situation at the “Ferry,” General Lee, by a series of questions directly to 
the point, soon obtained from me every fact I possessed, and informed me that 
by 12 o’clock the next day he would have his despatches ready for me. 

I rose to take my leave, when he asked me to resume my seat, remarking 
that he wished to talk with me about the condition of the country, and the ter 
rible storm which was so soon to burst upon it in all its fury. Alluding to the 
fact that I had represented Augusta, the most populous and wealthy county in 
the State, for several years in the Legislature, he said he desired to impress 
me, as he should endeavor to impress every other Virginian he met, whose po. 
sition might be assumed to give him some influence over the people of his 
acquaintance, with the gravity and danger of our situation, and the imperative 
necessity for immediate and thorough preparation for defence. Growing 
warm and earnest, he said: “I fear our people do not yet realize the nagni- 
tude of the struggle they have entered upon, nor its probable duration and the 
sacrifices it will impose upon them. The United States Government,” he said, 
‘is one of the most powerful upon earth. I know the people and the Govern- 
ment we have to contend with. In a little while they will be even more united 
than we are. Their resources are almost without limit. They have a thor- 
oughly organized government, commanding the respect and, to some extent, the 
fears of the world. Their army is complete in all its details and appointments, 
and it will be commanded by the foremost soldier of the country, General 
Scott, whose devotion to the Union cause is attested by his drawing his sword 
against his native State. They have also a navy that in a little while will 
blockade our ports aud cut us off from all t! e world. They have nearly all the 
workshops and skilled artisans of the country, and will draw upon the re- 
sources of other nations to supply any deficiency they may feel. And above 
all, we shall have to fight the prejudices of the world, because of the existence 
of slavery in our country. Our enemies will have the ear of other powers, 
while we cannot be heard, and they will be shrewd enough to make the war 
appear to be merely a struggle on our part for the maintenance of slavery; 
and we shall thus be without sympathy, and most certainly without material 
aid from other powers. ‘To meet all this we have a government to form, an 
army to raise, organize, and equip, as best we may. We are without a treasury 
and without credit. We have no ships, few arms, and few manufactures. 
Our people are brave and enthusiastic, and will be united in defence of a just 
cause. I believe we can succeed in establishing our independence, if the peo- 
ple can be made to comprehend at the outset that to do so they must endure a 
longer war and far greater privations than our fathers did in the Revolution 
of 1776. We will not succeed until the financial power of the North is com- 
pletely broken, and this can occur only at the end of a long and bloody war. 
Many of our people think it wili soon be over, that perhaps a single campaign 
and one great battle will end it. This is a fatal error, and must be corrected 
or we are doomed. Above all, Virginians must prepare for the worst. Our 
country is of wide extent and great natural resources, but the conflict will be 
mainly in Virginia. She will become the Flanders of America before this war 
is over, and her people must be prepared for this. If they resolve at once to 
dedicate their lives and all they possess to the cause of constitutional govern- 
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ment and Southern independence, and to suffer without yielding as no other 
people have been called upon to suffer in modern times, we shall with the bless- 
ing of God succeed in the end; but when it will all end no man can foretell. 
I wish I could talk to every man, woman, and child in the State now, and im- 
press them with these views.” 

This is almost literally his language, though many of the positions taken by 
him were elaborated and enforced with the greatest earnestness. [lis views 
made a most profound impression on me at the time, and, as he designed, were 
afterwards repeated whenever the opportunity occurred. He talked in this 
way to many others. One corroborative anecdote I recall. Colonel T. S. 
Flournoy, once a leading Whig member of Congress from Virginia, and the 
opponent of Ilenry A. Wise in 1855 for Governor, had been a Union member 
of the Secession Convention; but when the State went out he was one of the 
first to raise a regiment of cavalry for the field, which was mustered into ser- 
vice early in 1861. A gallant son of Colonel F., who was afterwards killed in 
battle, was captain of a splendid company of young fellows well mounted; but 
the Governor, having only called for infantry, did not accept them, much to their 
disappointment. ‘Thereupon they prevailed on Colonel Flournoy, who was in 
the Convention, to see General Lee and appeal to him to use his influence with 
Governor Letcher to accept the company as cavalry, or they would dismount 
and go in as infantry. General Lee listened attentively, and when he had 
heard all the facts he replied: “Colonel Flournoy, tell your son to go home 
and drill his men thoroughly, and not to become impatient. They will have 
the opportunity to see service to their hearts’ content, and the time will come 
when they will be far more anxious to get out of the army than they now are 
to get in.” His prediction proved to be literally true. 

The prophetic forecast of General Lee became widely known, and as subse- 
quent events verified his judgment, it aided materially in giving him that con- 
trol over the public mind of the South that enabled him often by a simple ex- 
pression of his wishes to procure larger supplies and aid for his army than the 
most stringent acts of Congress and merciless impressment orders could ob- 
tain. The people came to regard him as the only man who could possibly 
carry us through the struggle successfully. The love of his troops for him 
knew no bounds, because they had implicit faith in his ability, and knew he was 
a sympathizing friend in all their trials. I witnessed an incident that showed 
his tenderness of heart and sympathy for his men. 

About a week after the seven days’ battles around Richmond, which ended 
in McClellan's retreat to the James at Harrison's Landing, I had business at 
headquarters, then established about three miles out of Richmond. On my ar- 
rival I learned he had been called to town by President Davis, but would re- 
turn about noon. By the time he came half a dozen generals were waiting for 
him. He saw them one at a time and despatched their business, and they de- 
parted. My business required me to wait till a written order could be pre- 
pared forme. During this delay a fine-looking, tall, and stalwart soldier came 
in, dressed in dirty shirt and trousers, and with an old slouch hat in his hand. 
The General accosted him: ‘“ Well, my man, what can I do for you?” 

‘General, I have come straight to headquarters to get a furlough for a few 
days.” 

The General said: “ Don’t you know I have issued a general order that no 
furloughs can be granted at this time?” 

“Yes; that order was read at dress-parade last night, and that’s the reason 
I have come to you, for I knew it was no use for me to apply through my cap- 
tain and colonel.” 
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“Then do you expect me to be the first to disregard my own orders?” 

“Yes, General; and if you will listen to me, I think you will do it.” 

“ Well, let me hear what you have to say.” 

““You see, General, I am from the Eastern Shore of Maryland. I left my 
wife and children there iast summer on my farm with plenty of ‘niggers’ to 
support them well, and came over and volunteered for the war. I have been 
in all the fights, and have never been absent a day from duty. I get letters 
from home now and then, and everything has been going on well till lately. 
Here is a letter from my wife, brought over lately by some scouts, and she says 
since the Yankees have got to scouting about there the ‘niggers’ are doing 
badly, and she thinks they will all run away. Now, General, I am in for the 
war, and my wife backs me in it, but you see if I lose them ‘niggers’ it will 
leave my wife and little children in a mighty bad fix. I want a furlough for 
about a week. I know where I can get a boat and some help, and I'll go over 
there some dark night and bring the ‘ nigger’ men over here and hire them out 
to support my family. My mind will then be easy, and I'll never ask for an- 
other furlough. Now, General, take the thing home to yourself and you can’t 
refuse me, I know.” 

The General directed him to wait on the porch outside and he would think 
about it. The man retired, and the General walked the room several times and 
remarked to those present, ‘‘ That is a hard case. That man is evidently hon- 
est and truthful, and Iam sure is a good soldier, and the poor fellow is in great 
trouble. But I can’t violate my own orders and give him a furlough.” After 
some reflection he remarked, ‘I have it,” and called to one of his staff and 
said, ‘* Ascertain that man’s name, company, and regiment, and make an order 
detailing him for secret service across the Potomac for ten days.” Ie then in- 
formed the soldier what he had done, and directed him to cross the river and 
procure all the information he could, and before his return he might make his 
own arrangements about his negroes, and when he came back to report any in- 
formation he obtained about the enemy to headquarters. 

It was this sort of interest in his men that endeared him so much to them. 
At the time of this incident his mind was occupied with the great events of the 
preceding two weeks, and, with his generals and the Cabinet at Richmond, he 
was doubtless absorbed with the gravest public questions; and yet he took time 
to hear a soldier's story of family troubles, and actually to invent a way to re- 
lieve him without impairing his discipline. 

The great simplicity of his habits was another ground of popularity. He 
fared no better than his troops. Their rough, scant rations were his as well. 
There were times when for weeks our army had nothing but bread and meat 
to live on, and not enough of that. On one occasion some molasses was ob- 
tained and sent to the field. One of General Lee’s staff who was caterer that 
week—that is, he drew the rations for the headquarters mess—set a small pitch- 
er of molasses before the General at dinner, who was delighted to eat it with 
his hot corn-bread. Seeing his satisfaction, the catering colonel remarked, 
‘General, I secured five gallons for headquarters.” ‘‘ Was there so much for 
every mess the size of ours?” said the General. “Oh, no. The supply won't 
last a week.” ‘Then I direct, Colonel, that you immediately return every 
drop you have, and send an order that no molasses shall be issued to officers or 
men except the sick in hospital.” The Colonel was dumfounded, and never 
afterward boasted of his superior providence as caterer for the mess. 

When the two armies were on the opposite banks of the Rappahannock in 
the winter of 63-64, meat was sometimes very scarce in ours. Even the usual 
half-pound per diem ration could not always be issued. During one of these 
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periods of scarcity, on a very stormy day, several corps and division generals 
were at headquarters, and were waiting fur the rain to abate before riding to 
their.camps, when General Lee’s negro cook announced dinner. The General 
invited his visitors to dine with him. On repairing to the table a tray of hot 
corn-bread, a boiled head of cabbage seasoned with a very small piece of ba- 
con, and a bucket of water constituted the repast. The piece of meat was so 
small that all politely declined taking any, expressing themselves as “ very 
fond of boiled cabbage and corn-bread,” on which they dined. Of course the 
General was too polite to eat meat in the presence of guests who had declined 
it. But later in the afternoon, when they had all gone, feeling very hungry, he 
called his servant and asked him to bring him a piece of bread and meat. The 
darkey looked perplexed and embarrassed, and after scratching his head some 
time said in a deprecating tone, ‘‘ Lord, Mas Robert, dat meat what I sot be- 
fore you at dinner warn’t ours. I had jest borrowed dat piece of middlin’ from 
one of de couriers to season de cabbage in de pot, and seein’ as you was gwine 
to have company at dinner I put on de dish wid de cabbage for looks. But 
when I seed you an’ none of de genelmen toche it I ’cluded you all knowed it - 
was borrowed, and so after dinner I saunt it back to de boy whar it belonged 
to. I's mighty sorry, Mas Robert, I didn’t know you wanted some, for den I 
would a tuck a piece off'n it any how ‘fore I saunt it home.” 

So the General got no meat that day. Anecdotes like these, founded on 
actual fact, would spread through the army, and often reconciled a hungry, 
ragged Confederate to his hardships. 

General Lee never indulged himself in any of the formal pomps of high 
military rank. All was simplicity around him, and he was as accessible 
to the private soldier as to the corps commander. But there was a grandeur 
and dignity of character about the man that was a perfect barrier to all levity 
of deportment and unbecoming familiarity in his presence. He was possessed, 
too, of the loftiest courage, and his men knew it. On one occasion in battle a 
portion of his line gave way under a terrible fire, and when rallied showed 
some hesitation in resuming their lost ground. He rode to the front and or- 
dered them to follow him. Not aman moved. Some one cried out: 

‘General! that’s no place for you, and we will not move an inch until you 
go to our rear, and then we will charge the enemy.” 

Ile had to yield, and as he rode slowly back a wild yell went up, and at a 
run the line rushed forward, regained their position, and drove the enemy back. 

Can the world wonder that when this leader laid down his sword and or- 
dered his handful of ragged and famishing veterans to stack arms as prisoners 
of war, and bade them a long and last farewell, they crowded round his horse 
in weeping groups, and in the excess of their sorrowing embraces almost 
pulled him to the ground? 

Were it not for my aversion to controversy, I would here present what I 
have reason to believe—though I do not aflirm that I know positively—was his 
plan of the famous campaign of 1863, ending in the disaster, to us, at Gettys- 
burg. I know enough, however, to express the conviction that his plan of that 
campaign was not executed, and further, that in my opinion it never yet has 
been made public, and may not be till some other leading actors in the war 
on our side have passed away. 

“STONEWALL” JACKSON. 

To a large extent dividing the affections of the Southern people with Gen- 
eral Lee, and challenging the respect and admiration of the world for his 
military genius, was General T. J. (** Stonewall”) Jackson, one of the most re- 
markable men of the war. I knew him intimately. When General Lee was 
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appointed by the Convention to the command of the Virginia troops, as I have 
above stated, about the 1st of May, 1861, that body decapitated all our Virginia 
militia officers.above the rank of captain, and conferred upon Governor Letcher 
and an advisory military council the power of appointing field and general 
officers. Under this authority Jackson, who was then a professor in the Mili- 
tary Institute at Lexington, Va., was commissioned colonel and ordered to 
Harper’s Ferry to take command; so that when I returned from my interview 
with General Lee at Richmond, as above detailed, I found Colonel Jackson in 
command of a mob. 

The ordinance of the Convention removing the militia officers above the 
rank of captain had given great offence to our volunteers, who theretofore, in 
old American democratic style, had elected all their officers, either directly or 
through their representatives; and the idea of having these popular favorites 
superseded was abhorrent to the rank and file. It must be remembered that our 
volunteer uniformed companies, « sort of holiday soldiery up to that time, 
were made up of our best young men, who felt they had certain inalienable 
rights, among which was the right to elect their own officers; and glorious 
good fellows were these officers in times of peace, and many of them rose to 
high positions during the war—but there were some unfit for their places in 
time of war, and to get rid of these the convention had to make a clean 
sweep of all. 

Up to this time our little army at Harper’s Ferry was a curiosity. We 
had about one thousand rank and file. There was one major-general in com- 
mand, with three brigadiers under him, and a corresponding number of field 
and staff officers; all were magnificently attired and epanletted—splendidly 
mounted, and surrounded with gorgeous retinues. ‘Troops were scarce, but as 
for officers, we were simply magnificent in numbers and display. When, there- 
fore, Colonel Jackson, a quiet and taciturn gentleman, appeared upon the scene, 
with only an adjutant who was also from the Institute, and both clad in old 
threadbare undress uniforms, and took a little room at the village hotel, and 
issued a short simple order assuming the command, and dismissing all our 
generals, and colonels, and lieutenant-colonels, and majors, and a multitude 
of staff officers ‘like unto the sands upon the seashore,” there was great com- 
motion, consternation, and indignation, all of that night; and the next day a 
mass meeting was called of the troops and deposed officers to consider what 
was best to be done. Jackson knew what was going on, but kept quietly in 
his quarters awaiting orders from Richmond. These were brought by me from 
General Lee, and were the fruit of General Harper’s despatches which I had 
taken to Richmond. I delivered them to Colonel Jackson and repaired to my 
camp. My men were not much excited, because my battery was independent 
and was not affected by the decapitation of officers. But the indignation meet- 
ing was in full blast hard by, and defunct officers were denouncing the action 
of the Convention. Among the orders I had brought to Colonel Jackson w: 
one directing him to muster all the companies into service for a year or during 
the war, at their option. I called my men together and explained this order, 
and they unanimously decided to muster in for the war. On reporting this to 
Colonel Jackson a half hour later, he was much gratified, and had the company 
mustered in that evening. He then gave the first exhibition of his qualities as 
a commander by issuing a peremptory order to captains to muster in their 
companies by 10 o’clock next day, and never was the moral power of a deter- 
mined will more clearly manifested than in the result of this order. The mass 
meeting had adjourned until next day. It never met again, for there was not 
an officer or man who dared resist the Colonel's order. 
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In less than five days after Jackson took command, where all had been up- 
roar and confusion the utmost quiet and most perfect order prevailed. The 
men were drilled four or five hours a day, and in ten days were in good fight- 
ing condition. Jackson was omnipresent. At daybreak in the morning he 
was up and out among the men, encouraging them by kindly words and his 
gentle manners. In a little while he became exceedingly popular, and never 
lost his popularity to the day of his death. 

No one at that time even suspected Jackson to be a man of great genius. 
He soon exhibited the qualities of a good soldier. He obeyed his superiors 
implicitly and promptly, and exacted from his subordinates the most unquestion- 
ing obedience. He was the most pleasant officer in our army to those under 
his command who performed their duties faithfully, but inexorable toward « 
delinquent, no matter what his rank or personal relations with him. His 
whole military creed may be summed up in one word, “ duty.” He performed 
every duty imposed upon him as if his life depended upon its fulfilment, and he 
could not understand how any one could wilfally do otherwise. And if they 
did, and he found it out, punishment was sure to follow. He Was no martinet, 
however. He knew the profession of arms required study and long training 
to attain efficiency, and his kindly, generous nature prompted him to correct 
errors that he saw were honestly committed, and impart instruction with the 
gentleness of a father training his child. 

Colonel Jackson was superseded in the command at Harper's Ferry about 
the middle of May, 1861, by General Joseph E. Johnston, who proceeded 
promptly to organize four brigades from the original force at the “ Ferry” 
and the reinforcements which had then arrived from various States. 

Colonel Jackson was assigned to the command of the Virginia brigade, 
which on the 21st of July following won the title by which it was ever after- 
ward known, as the “Stonewall” brigade. That singular appellation of a 
body of troops originated in this wise: 

In the early part of the day we had the worst of it decidedly. The battle 
oceurred at least five miles from the ground upon which it had been expected 
by our generals, and upon the extreme left of our position in the morning. 
Bee’s, Evans's, and Bartow’s brigades, together with my own and Latham’s 
batteries, were the troops chiefly engaged in the early part of the action, and 
we suffered very severely. Bartow’s and Bee’s brigades were terribly cut up 
and driven from the field for atime and all seemed lost, when Jackson sud- 
denly appeared upon the scene with his splendid brigade, and with magical 
rapidity took in the situation, and formed his lines to resist the rapid advance 
of the enemy. The heroic Bee of South Carolina and Bartow of Georgia had 
succeeded in rallying fragments of their brigades. To reassure his men Bee 
addressed them briefly, and pointing to Jackson’s men as a worthy example 
of courage and coolness he exclaimed, “ Look at those Virginians! They stand 
like a stone wall.” A few minute’s later Bartow was killed and Bee mortally 
wounded. The next day Bee’s compliment to Jackson’s men was repeated all 
over camp, and the name stuck to the brigade and its commander ever after. 

It was not until his famous Shenandoah Valley campaign in the summer of 
1862 that Jackson began to attract the attention of the whole country. I will 
not recount the battles and marches of the thirty days in which, with less than 
15,000 men, he defeated successively Milroy, Banks, Fremont, and Shields, 
and recovered possession of that fruitful region. Fora long time there were 
many people in the South who gave Jackson credit for the great fighting quali- 
ties he displayed in that campaign, but attributed the splendid strategy to his 
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superiors at Richmond. I was in a position to know that the plan of that 
rapid series of operations was conceived as well as executed by Jackson. 

The morning after the battle of McDowell, in which Milroy was routed, I 
was alone some time with General Jackson, and was inirusted by him with his 
telegraphic report of the action to be transmitted to the Government at Richmond 
from Staunton, where I was then stationed and raising troops from the moun- 
tain counties. Two days later, Jackson, having left Ashby’s cavalry in front of 
Fremont and Milroy in the mountains of Pendleton county, and fallen back to 
within twelve miles of Staunton in the valley, sent a courier to me with a tele- 
gram for General Lee at Richmond, which I was directed to transmit imme- 
diately, and on receiving the reply to send it to Jackson with all possible expe- 
dition, The message he sent was about in these words: “I think I ought to 
attack Banks, but under my orders I don’t feel at liberty to do so.” General 
Banks was then at Strasburg, seventy miles north of Staunton. This despatch 
was sent to General Lee about noon on Sunday. Within two hours a reply 
came couched in about these terms, from General Joseph E. Johnston, who 
then commanded the army at Richmond: “ If yon can beat Banks, you may at- 
tack him. My orders were only intended to caution you against attacking for- 
tifications.” I forwarded this to General Jackson immediately, and that even- 
ing he commenced his march down the Shenandoah, and three days later 
struck Banks in flank at Front Royal. The result of the next three weeks’ op- 
erations is known to the country. Ihave never had a doubt that General 
Jackson was entitled to the whole credit of the strategy of the campaign no 
less than of the fighting. 

He was a remarkably taciturn and reticent officer. Te never disclosed his 
plans to any one. His troops were often completely mystified by his move- 
ments, which were for a time inexplicable and apparently absurd, till suddenly 
a brilliant dénowement would burst upon all and show the consummate gen- 
eralship of the movement. 

One secret of his success was the accuracy of the information he always 
had of the enemy. His “right bower” was the gallant and chivalrous Colonel 
Turner Ashby, who commanded his cavalry, and was as indefatigable as Jack- 
son, and kept the latter always thoroughly informed of the enemy’s position 
and movements. I think that on the field of battle Jackson surpassed all our 
generals in his displays of military genius. Nothing escaped his observation, 
and he was as quick as lightning in taking advantage of any circumstance 
favoring success. A false or injudicious movement by his adversary was fa- 
tal. Numerous instances could be cited in which the scales of victory were 
equally poised, till some incautious advance or change of position by the enemy 
gave Jackson his opportunity to have his entire force upon a weak point and 
overcome all resistance. 

Except as a soldier, Jackson was a man of ordinary talents. He was slight 
ly deaf and appeared to disadvantage in company. He talked very little, and 
his conversation was commonplace. He was exceedingly modest, and never 
spoke of his achievements unless drawn out, and then with evident reluctance. 
Ile was as simple as a child in his manners, and as easily amused by pleasant 
little anecdotes. He never ventured upon the humorous in his conversation, 
but enjoyed displays of wit in others. His religious feelings were very strong, 
and marked his whole career. But for the length to which it would extend this 
article, I could relate many anecdotes illustrating the child-like simplicity of 
character of this remarkable soldier. I may do so in a future number when I 


come to treat of Ashby. 
J. D. Ingeopen. 





THE PIKE POETRY. 


T is a significant and not altogether satisfactory symptom of the present 

condition of public taste, that the two most marked poetical successes of 

the last year have been achieved by writers who are not poets, and the recog- 

nition of them has been forced upon the public by a class of people who do not 
read poetry. We allude to Mr. Bret Harte and Mr. John Hay. 

There has been better work done by both of these gentlemen; but it 
weighs for little in the vulgar estimation against their ungrammatical bal- 
lads, which were probably to each of them the amusement of an idle hour, and 
no more. That the vigorous and delicate genius which gave us ‘The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat” should be known and spoken of as the author of “The 
Ifeathen Chinee,” that Colonel Hay should have arrived through ten years of 
faithful and conscientious literary and political studies to be called the author 
of * Little Breeches,” are facts which must be as annoying to them as they are in- 
teresting and puzzling to criticism. It is not enough, in face of such facts, to 
content ourselves with denouncing the corrupt taste which makes them possible. 
The facts are there, and cannot be denied. The important matter to consider is 
not the merit of the poems, but the cause and condition of their popularity. 
The two pieces we have mentioned have gained a currency which is phenome- 
nal in the history of our literature. There is scarcely a newspaper in the coun- 
try which has not published them, They have probably been printed a million 
of times. They are copied and gravely approved by English reviews of the 
first class. ‘They are read on berfefit nights at the theatres, and recited in good 
faith at Sunday-school picnics. They are pinned up on the walls of gin-shops, 
and carried furtively in the portemonnaies of Doctors of Divinity. No poem 
of its length in the language has furnished such a store of quotations to the 
newspapers as Mr. Harte’s ballad of “Ah Sin.” It is not too much to say that 
it has sensibly modified the colloquial speech of the day. Among that large 
class who take their ideas, and especially their liveliness, ready made from the 
press, the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” has had no rest for a single hour since it ap- 
peared in the pages of the “ Overland Monthly.” The ballads of Mr. Hay have 
not had, nor have they deserved, so vast and universal an incorporation into 
the oral literature of the time. They lack the terse quaintness which provokes 
quotation. But, besides obtaining a great popularity, they have been even 
more fortunate than Mr. Harte’s in achieving a fierce and serious denunciation. 
They have been carried up into good controversial society, and have received 
the accolade of orthodox bludgeons. They have so entirely fastened them- 
selves upon their authors, that it will require great industry and circumspection 
for them to escape from the baleful reputation these rhymes have given them. 
We were about to call them Nessus shirts, but a better metaphor would be 
drawn from that undergarment of Mr. Lovengood which he starched for him- 
self with such generosity that he could not doff it without a serious loss of epi- 
dermis. 

There is no greater error than the popular one which attributes to authors 
an incapacity to determine the comparative merits of their own works. Be- 
tween themselves and others, their judgments may well be taken with great 
reserve; but if a writer is also a reader, and a man of anything like liberal cul- 
ture, he is usually the best judge of the comparative excellence of the work he 
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has done. IIe alone knows the labor. the fire, the clear-purged vision with 
which he has wrought. An author will sometimes perversely insist that a 
piece which has been condemned by the public is his best; but he does not 
think so any more than a mother realiy thinks her half-witted child is “the 
brightest of the family.” Bellini knew very well that ‘“* Norma” was worth 
all his other scores. Gounod knows the same of “ Faust.” When Dr. Holmes 
is asked for his best poem, he sends the collectors his ‘“‘ Chambered Nautilus.” 
Dumas said of the “‘ Three Guardsmen” that he never read it without pleasure 
and profit. Dickens was sure he had touched the ultimate expression of mod- 
ern fiction in “‘ Barnaby Rudge” and ‘“ The Tale of Two Cities,” those master- 
pieces of construction so widely separated in time and purpose. A book is now 
preparing which is to give what each American poet considers his best verses, 
and it will probably be a better collection than the best critic could have made. 
We doubt if either Mr. Harte or Colonel Hay will be represented by anything 
in dialect, unless they yield to “‘the request of friends.” The indiscretions of 
newspapers have already informed us of what they think of these portentous 
reputations of theirs. Mr. Harte wrote “Our Society upon the Stanislow,” as 
a mere piece of fun, and published it in an obscure weekly of San Francisco, 
He destined ‘The Heathen Chinee” to the same humble shelter, but was per- 
suaded by a friend to allow it to appear in the “Overland.” Mr. Hay is re- 
ported to have said the other day, in view of a hot discussion over the merits 
of “Little Breeches,” that he could not conceive how any one could see any- 
thing good or anything bad in those rhymes. We do not regard the latter 
clause of this remark as entirely candid. We think Mr. Hay saw the “bad” 
in “ Little Breeches” very plainly himself when he wrote it, as we will show 
further on. 

In this difference of opinion between the writers and the public, we must 
side with the authors. We think Mr. Harte’s and Mr. Hay’s estimate of their 
poems is more just than that which they have received from the country at 
large. They are clever and amusing experiments in verse from men who have 
done much better things. They might have been accepted as welcome contri- 
butions to the not over-rich depository of American vers de société. But noth- 
ing but evil can result from the abnormal prominence which has been given 
them. It is most unjust and injurious to the writers to judge them by these 
mere recreations; and, worse than that, their success has excited all over the 
country a vast activity in the production of a lamentable crop of parodies and 
imitations. It is to be hoped that the new school will be left exclusively to the 
new scholars, so that it may perish of its own imbecility. A French satirist 
has said: ‘Tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux,” which is per- 
haps only another form of stating that a bad kind is inevitably tiresome. 
There is no more exact test of the permanent excellence of a style than to see 
if it will bear imitation. We cannot imagine a poet of the Elizabethan age 
damaged by the study of Shakespeare. Only good, and that continually, is to 
be gotten from the perusal of Milton’s prose and verse. No painter was ever 
led into error by the study of Raphael. But see the hopeless work which is 
made by the imitators of Swinburne; note what some promising youths have 
come to because they would write like Carlyle. We accept good work, no 
matter in what shape or guise it comes; but the work cannot be wholly good 
which causes the little ones to offend. 

This is the condemnation of the so-called dialect school of poetry; and 
here it may be well to observe in passing, that the verses of Harte and Hay 
have no claim to the name of dialect poetry. It is gravely to be doubted 
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whether any rhymes written in dialect by men who are not in the habit of 
using that patois as their ordinary speech should be regarded as anything but 
literary curiosities, as tours de force of odd learning, precisely like the Greek 
verses of schoolboys and the anagrams of a century ago. The only true dia- 
lect poetry is that produced by poets whose natural language is the patois, and 
who therefore express themselves with more ease and vigor in that medium 
than in the grammatical forms which they have acquired imperfectly later in 
life. The songs of Jasmin the barber are no better for not being in good 
French. Béranger made infinitely better verses in Parisian; but each would 
have failed in the speech of the other. The German lyrics of Uhland and 
Heine are far more satisfactory than the Swabian songs of Hebel. ‘There is a 
swarm of Platt-Deutsch rhymers, who have done their best with the means at 
their disposal, and who would have been as stiff and strange in the language 
of Gottingen as Burns was in that of Oxford. There have been many educated 
Seotchmen who have tried to imitate the ploughman of Ayrshire, but they failed 
as utterly as if they had tried to write Cherokee. There are a thousand name- 
less bards who have written better Irish than Moore. He was amusing and 
graceful in the dialect of his country, of course, but much more so in the lan- 
guage he had thought in and used all his life, as a gentleman and a scholar. 
It may be that the names of the two best poets who have ever written in “ dia- 
lect’ may occur to the reader as a refutation of what we have said. But we 
can only regard it as the expression of an obstinate eccentricity for any one to 
say (as some do) that Tennyson's ‘Northern Farmer” is to be ranked with 
poems of his average excellence. It is properly one of his ‘ experiments.” 
and should have been printed in that remarkable collection of caprices of ver- 
sification. It is written in no dialect known to Englishmen, and is marked by 
a sharpness of analysis utterly unknown to the true writers of patois. The case 
of Mr. Lowell is entirely different. His “‘ Biglow Papers” form one of the most 
valuable, we may say indispensable, contributions to the literature of the cen- 
tury. They contain the most brilliant wit, the most touching sentiment, the 
most inevitable logic, the holiest and most righteous anger, and, in the later 
series, the loftiest bursts of sustained feeling that have ever been united in the 
same volume of poems. There is but one thing to regret about them, and that 
is that the conscientious accuracy of their spelling will render them hard read- 
ing to the students of the future, when the language of Hosea Biglow shall sur- 
vive only in the hamlets of New England. We are drifting more and more, 
under the influence of rapid and constant communication, into uniformity of 
speech. Even now there are, properly speaking, no dialects in the United 
States except those spoken by foreigners and negroes. There is the speech of 
cultivated men, the purest English spoken in the world, and there is the lan- 
guage of uneducated people, which varies slightly in accent, and decidedly in 
turns of phrase, according to the circumstances of original colonization and sub- 
sequent migration. Mr. Lowell chose the ordinary speech of Massachusetts to 
embody dramatically, in those perfect lyrical forms of his, the average senti- 
ment of New England on various subjects of universal human concern. It was 
a thing worth doing, and worth doing well, and it has been done once for all. 
It requires little hardihood to predict that it never will be done again. For we 
may never have such questions to discuss, such a fiery storm of popular feeling 
to inspire the discussion, and a poet so absolutely fitted to concentrate on the 
problems of the hour so much imspiration, so much learning, so much Greek 
and so much'Yankee—so pure a pOlitician and so perfect a versifier as James 
Russel] Lowell. The impossibility of adequately imitating a work of such in- 
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tellectual vigor has saved Mr. Lowell from the discredit of having founded a 
school. Mr. Biglow stands alone. 
His magic cannot copied be ; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

As we said, before this long digression, the condemnation of the recent 
Western poems is the disproportionate and deleterious influence they seem to 
be exerting upon the young men who write for newspapers and magazines. 
We should be sorry to have much of even the work which Mr. Harte and Mr. 
Hay have furnished introduced permanently into our literature. But what can be 
said of the rest of the mushroom growth which has sprung up ina night under the 
quickening breeze of their exaggerated success? It is not wonderful that rural 
youth should be excited to efforts of imitation of anything which seems to suc- ° 
ceed. But it indicates a singularly morbid or apathetic public taste, that these 
crude maunderings should gain access to respectable journals. , The most prom- 
inent literary weekly of this city prints in conspicuous type, and illustrates with 
careful engravings, a seemingly endless series of rustic rhymes, bathetic be- 
yond expression, of the sort that any farmer-boy might write all day after his 
chores were done. They go unscathed of criticism, of course, for they are no 
more susceptible of dissection than a bowl of mush. Every village of the West 
has what it calls its local *dialectician.” Bad grammar and slang seem the 
only unfailing passports to the editorial favor. Our literature seems bent on 
turning its wrong side out, and displaying to the world its seams and ravellings 
and tattered linings. 

It is principally because they are the fons e¢ origo of this detestable class of 
writings, that we object to the verses of these two young gentlemen from the 
West. It is not quite accurate to say that we object to them at all. They are so 
unambitious in design and structure that they would scarcely come within the 
province of serious criticism, but for the absurd degree of admiration, and in 
Mr. Hay’s case of attack, which they have excited. They belong to the class 
of jeux @ esprit which poets have rarely written, but with which clever men 
have always amused themselves. The “ Needy Knife-Grinder” of Canning, 
the “ Policeman X Ballads” of Thackeray, the charades of Praed, all belong to 
the same school; and some verses of the same kind, and equally good, have is- 
sued from a grave club of professors at Harvard. They are things to smile at, 
in rare cases to laugh at, but never in any case to criticise nor to elevate into 
models. ‘They are the recreations of cultivated men, and it indicates a most 
lamentable lack of critical appreciation that they have been received 2s the 
fresh, original, untutored utterance of a new civilization. There is no note of 
the barbaric yawp in them. Truthful James and Jim Bludso could no more 
have been created by the typical Westerner than “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin™ could 
have been constructed by its tenant, or “Sam Weller” could have been evolved 
from the brain of a London footman. Nothing could more plainly show the 
incapacity of the ordinary newspaper critic than the fact that the Pike County 
Ballads and the Californian ones have been lumped together as of the same 
class. There is no more resemblance in their purpose or construction than 
there is between the “Castilian Days” and “‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp.” In 
Mr. Harte’s verses there is a grace, a delicacy of touch, an airy quaintness, of 
which there is no trace in Mr. Hay’s bare and naked rhyme. In the one the 
fancy of the author, disdaining dramatic consistency, flits gayly about the sub- 
ject, more intent on showing the brilliancy ef its own wings than upon reach- 
ing its purpose; in the other the narrator, Waving a story to tell and a point to 
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make, goes at it with a dull and serious brutality unrelieved by a single glim- 
mer of humor or conceit. 

The whole course of Mr. Harte’s writings indicates that it was by an acci- 
dent that his tricksy muse hit upon that clever piece of verse which has given 
him so fatal an immortality. He has for some time been writing these inge- 
nious and witty trifles. He has recently republished a few of his early paro- 
dies, than which there is nothing better by any one, in their way. It is impos- 
sible to excel the merciless fun of his burlesque of Ulalume, where, describing 
the “ bibulous lustre,” he says: 

It was made by the barkeeper present, 
Who mixéd a duplicate horn— 

His two hands describing a crescent, 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

We can imagine how poor Poe, who appreciated no fun but his own, would 
have raged at this audacity. The ancient worthies are treated with no more 
respect than the moderns; witness that preposterous hexameter where the 

aged satyr 
Scratched his ear with his hoof and playfully mumbled his chestnuts, 

It was through passages of such careless merriment as this—which is the fa- 
vorite relief of the laborious life of an American journalist—that Mr. Harte at 
last arrived at those charming realistic verses which at once attracted the at- 
tention and appreciation of reading people on the Atlantic coast—*“ Jim,” won- 
derful in its terseness and vigor; ‘ Chiquita,” one of the most exquisite eques- 
trian studies ever put in writing; the “ Society on the Stanislow,” a piece of 
goblin-delight in its own wit and savagery. Nor must we forget that deft and 
jolly letter of Miss Jo. Folinsbee, which is worthy to be ranked with that of 
Mr. Locker from a ** Nice Correspondent,” the highest expression of the con- 
ventional gayety and tenderness of the Anglo-Saxon girl of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Yet these were all, as was proper, held strictly subordinate to the repu- 
tation the author was acquiring by those incomparable prose sketches which 
were introducing the life of the Pacific slope to the acquaintance of the world. 
It is not our intention to speak of these stories at this moment. It is, for our 
present purpose, enough to say that they contain more poetry than all the 
verses Mr. Harte can write in a lifetime, and that they have suffered a great 
wrong by the temporary eclipse which passed over them through the phenom- 
enal success of the “Heathen Chinee.” This remarkable poem, if it must be 
so called, was probably written, like the rest, for the wit and humor there is in 
it; but it went out loaded beyond the dreams of its author with a great moral 
mission, which had somehow slipped in among the fun. It is not only a deli- 
cious bit of grotesque character-painting, but it is also a most unanswerable po- 
litical tract. ‘* We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor” is the magic phrase 
which will carry these verses certainly into the history of the time. Now, the 
best proof that this purpose was not originally in the mind of the author is, that 
in the first draft of the poem these words do not occur. Mr. Nye merely ob- 
serves, in his natural resentment at the outrageous conduct of Ah Sin in taking 
care of himself, 

Henceforth I’m opposed to cheap labor. 

The inspiration which made the Caucasian ruffian regard the prudence of his 
intended victim as a part of the Mongolian crime against the country, was a 
happy afterthought. But even theg the author evidently considered that the 
vital point of the piece was in its Hgble; for very soon afterward he uses the 
same machinery for his ballad about “Indian Dick,” which, although equal in 
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grace of handling, utterly lacked the vivifying spark and fell flat from the 
press, and was immediately forgotten. 

Only this once has Mr. Harte touched this spring of general popularity; 
only once has he harnessed his Pegasus to the car of controversy; and this 
time it appears to have been done by accident. His other poems are distin- 
guished by the tenderness of feeling and fancy which is seen in his prose, a 
little hampered by the restraints of rhythm. The serious ones are not so good 
as the humorous ones. In his light glancing allusions to Nature he is. very 
happy; in his attempts to describe her he fails entirely. No touch could be finer 
and more delicate than his where he speaks of 

The few baby peaks that were peeping 
From under their bedclothes of snow. 

But the “‘ Madrojio ” has nothing to lighten its utter flatness. His foregrounds 
are much better than his landscapes. He has never drawn a more satisfying 
picture of a frontier clearing than that which he somehow suggests without 
painting in that spirited poem of ‘‘ The Coyote”: 

Blown out of the prairie in twilight and dew, 

Half bold and half timid, yet lazy all through, 

Loath ever to leave, and yet fearful to stay, 

He limps in the clearing—an outcast in gray. 

Since leaving the Pacific coast Mr. Tarte has done little but tantalize the 
intense interest and curiosity felt in his work. ‘The Hawk’s Nest” was very 
finely characterized, and his ‘* Grey Port Legend” was the best, so far, of his 
serious efforts; but there was nothing in either of them worthy to be ranked 
with his prose. The public is cheated in every hour of labor which this unique 
and gifted artist withdraws from his portraiture of the men and manners of the 
farthest West. 

Mr. Hay’s verses have those qualities of controversial purpose and drama- 
tic expression which are wanting to Mr. Harte, and they have very little else. 
In wit, fancy, and grace, the Pike Ballads are no more to be compared with the 
Californian’s rhymes than an Arkansas bowie knife to a Damascus blade; the 
one glittering with quaint devices of gilded arabesque, and the other sullen and 
solid, good for nothing but to go to the heart of a man. ‘Little Breeches” 
and ‘Jim Bludso” owe their success purely to two causes—their dramatic 
truthfulness of expression and the controversial point of their closing stanzas. 
They are the genuine utterances of the Pike. In Harte’s ballads the Pike is 
quaint, and witty, and grotesque. In Hay's he comes upon the page with the 
timothy-seed in his hair, reeking of whiskey, tobacco, and rustic oaths. Harte 
always sees him with the eye of a poet and romancer; Hay with that of a con- 
stable or a photographer. If Dickens had lived a little while in California, he 
would have written much such sketches as Harte. But Hay is, so far as we 
remember, the only writer born and reared in a Western village who has at 
the same time culture enough to appreciate the value of absolute dramatie 
truth. MeConnell was born in Illinois, but his ‘* Western Characters ” are de- 
formed by the constant effort of an imperfectly educated man to give a lit- 
erary shape to his work. Judge Baldwin’s “Flush Times” shows genuine 
power, but he cared nothing for truth in his pursuit of ludicrous situations. 
The vernacular in which the stories of little Gabe and the Prairie Belle 
are told is the daily speech of the Mississippi Valley, and could never have 
been acquired by any one not native to the soil. But the mere truth of the 
ballad of ** Little Breeches’ would nevergave commended it to the popular 
taste. Truth is not popular with the masses. The clodhopper"who saw Gar- 
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rick in ‘“‘ Hamlet” was bored by his quiet fidelity to nature. The player-king 
was much the finer actor in his eyes. There is nothing attractive about the 
bare tameness of this ballad. Kt has not a glimmer of wit, not a touch of 
feeling, not a single beauty, nor even trick of expression. The story is com- 
pleted before the poem is begun. In fact, all there is of the poem is contained 
in the last two lines, with their disrespectful reference to the conventional angels. 
These words— 
I think that savin’ a little child, 
And bringin’ him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafin’ round The Throne— 


touched the spark to a train of doubt and protest which had long been accumu- 
lating in the common mind, and thousands of people who would not have 
dared to utter the same thought of themselves took to quoting these liberating 
rhymes with a sort of timid delight. Among cultivated people the old theat- 
rical idea of heaven had long ago gone by the board. Coleridge had spoken 
injuriously of the angels as “a sort of celestial poultry.” But there was rem- 
nant enough of the old mythology yet extant to excite the loud applause of 
those just escaping from it and the bitter ire of those who still supported it. 
In both cases there was a mingled feeling. The scoffers could not help believ- 
ing a little, and the believers knew they doubted a little, and Mr. Hay’s verses 
profited both by the belief and the doubt. There has rarely been a case where 
so slight a thing has been so denounced, and of course every attack increased 
the general popularity of the ballad. Now there can be little doubt that Mr. 
Hay knew what he was doing when he wrote these rhymes. Arriving from 
Europe in the height of the popularity of Mr. Harte’s poems, he tried this ex- 
periment to see how a genuine Western feeling expressed in genuine Western 
language would impress Western people. And this is what we meant in say- 
ing he did not seem to us quite candid in asserting his surprise that people should 
see anything good or anything bad in the piece. There is, perhaps, from his 
point of view, nothing good. There is no poetry, no wit, no incident worth 
writing. There is a commonplace realism, which is the natural result of a 
cultivated and critical mind. But all there is of this lucky ballad is the picture 
it preseats of the unconscious struggle of credulity and dissent in the ordinary 
Western mind, and such things cannot be handled with impunity. The father 
of little Gabe, a natural democrat and rationalist, cannot help protesting 
against the maintenance of a standing army of fainéant angels, and yet he is 
still so full of ready faith that he finds no difficulty in believing in the rescue 
of his four-year-old by supernatural means. He does not object to a contin- 
gent of seraphs mobilized and made useful. Those who say that this is un- 
natural and not dramatically true know very little of the rural Western mind 
and character. 

This mingling of the dramatic and controversial purpose is more plainly 
seen in the subsequent ballads. Mr. Eytinge has had the happy idea, in his 
illustrations of ‘‘ Jim Bludso” and “ Little Breeches,” to make the same per- 
son the narrator of the two stories. If not true, it is well imagined. The 
spirit and tone of the two ballads is precisely the same. There is in both the 
same human tenderness, the same spirit of undeveloped protest, and the same 
ignorant Christian faith. The concluding lines of “Jim Bludso” have been 
fiercely criticised by the religious press on the ground of impiety : 

® Christ ain"@i going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men, 
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While we all trust that in His infinite compassion He will treat us with the ut- 
most possible lenity, is it to be wondered at that to the uninstructed conscience 
of a backwoodsman the heroic self-sacrifice of his erring friend should seem to 
entitle him to a kindlier judgment than his former life would warrant? The 
accomplished and discriminating critic of the “ World” considers this final 
stanza a blemish, and so it is, artistically considered; but it could not be-cut off 
without depriving the Pike of his most cherished privilege of drawing a didac- 
tic moral from his story. Of “ Banty Tim” nothing can be said which would 
not be a repetition of what has gone before. It is a harsh, unpleasant, and in- 
flexible likeness—the Southern Illinoisan in flesh and blood; and the picture 
has no merit whatever outside of its truth and its moral. Even the moral is 
left to be inferred. There is no idealization of humanity in the abstract. The 
feeling which controls Tilmon Joy is that of instinctive manly obligation, and 
the nation’s debt to its humble defenders is a mere matter of analogy. The 
profanity and coarseness of the sergeant’s language result merely from that 
unnecessary truthfulness which Mr. Hay appears to be addicted to. Nothing 
which is natural is vile, was an old Latin maxim; but Mr. Hay has given it a 
triumphant contradiction in this intense bit of realism. The ‘ Mystery of 
Gilgal,” the only one of the ballads which has no evident moral purpose, is the 
only one which has, strictly speaking, any literary merit. 

The poems in English which fill out this dainty volume are manifestly the 
result of an energetic ransacking of old portfolios at the bidding of the enter- 
prising publisher. The best are still controversial. ‘Sunrise in the Place de 
la Concorde ” is full of an energetic malice, which was more needed in 1865, 
when it was written, than now. The “ Surrender of Spain” shows a successful 
handling of a diflicult metre, though Mr. Hay should not need to be told that 
Savoyard is not accented on the second syllable. In the matter of orthodoxy, 
the “Monks of Basle,” which has entirely escaped objection, contains more 
that is doubtful than all the “Pike” rhymes together. As a whole, the Eng- 
lish poems of Mr. Hay are not good enough to approve, and not bad enough 
to condemn. If they were his sole or even his principal claim to public atten- 
tion, they would merit more severity and more applause. But as it is, they 
can properly be dismissed without serious criticism, as a mere episode in the 
literary life of a gentleman employed in far different and more earnest work. 
It is by his ‘Castilian Days,” just published, and by his proposed volume of prose 
sketches of Western life and character, that he is to be judged. Both he and 
Mr. Harte should keep all the poetry they have to flavor their prose, and not 
waste it in writing verses. Artists of fidelity and conscience, as these gentle- 
men are, they should be assured that if there is an uncultivated taste which 
prefers their eccentricities to the genuine product of their talents and their 
industry, there is a juster and wider tribunal which will far more richly 
reward more meritorious work. Besides the wrong to one’s own mental and 
moral nature which is the result of accepting a low aim in the hope of tempo- 
rary popularity, no true success is ever thus attained. The public is always 
worthy of the best a man can do. Shakespeare and Milton wrote in an age far 
inferior to this in culture, and, writing as well as they could, met with a 
reasonable appreciation. We do not know any young gentleman of the 
present day who is in danger of shooting above the heads of reading people, 
even if he writes as well as he can. 
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¢¢ FHE truth, friend,” exclaims Mr. Arthur Pendennis, debating some ques- 

tion with his comrade Warrington; ‘* where is the truth? Show it me. 
I see it on both sides. I see it in this man who worships by act of Parliament, 
and is rewarded with a silk apron and five thousand a year; in that man who, 
driven fatally by the remorseless logic of his creed, gives up everything, 
friends, fame, dearest ties, closest vanities, the respect of an army of churchmen, 
the recognized position of a leader, and passes over, truth-impelled, to the 
enemy in whose ranks he is ready to serve henceforth as a nameless private 
soldier; I see the truth in that man as I do in his brother, whose logic drives 
him to quite a different conclusion, and who, after having passed a life in vain 
endeavors to reconcile an irreconcilable book, flings it at last down in despair, 
and declares, with tearful eyes and hands up to heaven, his revolt and recanta- 
tion.” 

Perhaps many American readers, meeting with this passage, may have 
supposed that the two brothers here described were merely typical figures, in- 
vented almost at random by Thackeray to enable Pendennis to point his moral. 
But in England people know that the two brothers are real personages, and 
still live. I saw one of them a few nights ago, the one last mentioned by Ar- 
thur Pendennis. I saw him, as he is indeed often to be seen, the centre and 
leader of a little group or knot, a hopeless minority, vainly striving by force 
of argument and logic, of almost unlimited erudition, and a keen bright intel- 
lect, to obtain public attention for something which the public persisted in re- 
garding as an idle crotchet, an impotent craze. The other brother, the elder, 
is a man whose secession from the Church of England has lately been described 
by Disraeli, in the preface to the collected edition of his works, as having 
** dealt a blow to the Church under which it still reels.” “* That extraordinary 
event,” says Disraeli, ‘* has been ‘ apologized for’ but has never been explained. 
It was a mistake and a misfortune.” Probably no reader of ‘The Galaxy” 
will now need to be told that the typical brothers alluded to by Pendennis are 
John Henry and Francis W. Newman. 

The Atlantic deals curiously and capriciously with reputations. Both 
these brothers Newman seem to me to be less known in America than they 
deserve to be. John Henry in especial I found to be thus comparatively ig- 
nored in the United States. He is beyond doubt one of the greatest, certainly 
one of the most influential Englishmen of our time. He has engraved his 
name deeply on the history of his age. He has led perhaps the most remark- 
able religious movement known to England for generations. He is one of the 
very few men whose lofty and commanding intellect has been acknowledged 
and admired by all sects and parties. Gather together any company of emi- 
nent Englishmen, however select in its composition, however splendid in its 
members, and John Henry Newman will be among the few especially conspic- 
uous, 

Perhaps most of my readers will be of opinion that Newman’s intellect 
has been sadly misused ; that his influence has been for the most part disastrous. 
But no one who knows anything of the subject can deny the greatness alike of 
the intellect and of the influence. Let me add, too, that no enemy ever yet 
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culled into question the simple sincerity, the blameless purity of John Henry 
Newman's purposes and character. Of later years he has been rarely seen in 
Lendon, for his duties keep him in Birmingham, where he is at the head of a 
religious and educational institution. I have heard that years are telling heay- 
ily on him, and that when he now preaches he is listened to with the kind of 
half-melancholy reverence which hangs on the words of a great man who is 
already beginning to be a portion of the past. But his influence was a power 
almost unequalled in its day, and that day has not yet wholly faded. 

The Newman brothers are Londoners by birth, sons of a wealthy banker of 
Lombard street—the British Wall street. Both were educated at Ealing school, 
and both went to the University of Oxford. John Henry is by some four years 
the senior of Francis, who was born in 1805, and who now looks at least a 
dozen or fifteen years younger than his distinguished brother. Both men were 
endowed with remarkable gifts; both had a splendid faculty of acquiring 
knowledge. John Henry Newman became a clergyman of the Established 
Church. He was a close and intimate friend of Keble, of Pusey, and of Man- 
ning. He grew to be regarded as one of the rising stars of Protestantism. 
No name, soon, stood higher than his. His friends loved him, and Protestant 
England began to revere him. Now observe the change that came on these 
two brothers, alike so gifted and earnest, alike so wooed by the promise of 
brilliant worldly career. Two movements of thought, having perhaps a com- 
mon origin in the dissatisfaction with the existing intellectual stagnation of 
the Church, but tending in widely different directions, carried the brothers 
along with them—* seized,” to use the words of Richter, ‘ their bleeding hearts 
and flung them different ways.” The younger brother found himself drawn 
toward rationalism. He could not subscribe the Thirty-Nine Articles for his de- 
gree as a Master; he left Oxford. He wandered for years in the East, endeavor- 
ing, not very successfully, to teach Christianity on its broadest basis to the Mo- 
hammedans; and he finally returned to England to take his place among the 
leaders of that school of free thought which the ignorant, the careless, or the 
malignant set down as infidelity. In the mean time his brother became one of 
the pioneers of a still more unexpected movement. In the English Church 
for a long time everything had seemed to be settled and at rest. The old 
controversy with Rome appeared out of date, unnecessary, and perhaps vulgar. 
Everything was just as it should be—stable and respectable. But it suddenly 
occurred to some earnest, unresting souls, like that of Keble—souls ‘ without 
haste and without rest,” like Goethe’s star—to insist that the Church of Eng- 
land had higher claims and nobler duties than those of preaching harmless 
sermons and enriching bishops. Keble could not bear to think of the Church 
taking pleasure since all is well. He urged on some of the more vigorous and 
thoughtful minds around him that they should reclaim for the Church the place 
which ought to be hers as the true successor of the Apostles. He claimed for 
her that she, and she alone, was the real Catholic Church, authorized to teach 
all nations, and that Rome had wandered away from the right path, foregone 
the glorious mission which she might have maintained. One of Keble’s clos- 
est and dearest friends was John Henry Newman, and Keble regarded New- 
man as a man qualified beyond all others to become the teacher and leader of 
the new movement. Keble preached a famous sermon in 1833, and inau- 
gurated the publication of a series of tracts designed to vindicate the real mis- 
sion of the Church of England. This was the Tractarian movement, which had 
early, various, and memorable results. John Henry Newman wrote the most 
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celebrated of all the tracts, the famous ‘ No. 90,” which drew down the censure 
of the University authorities on the ground that it actually tended to abolish 
all difference between the Church of England and the Church of Rome. Yet 
a little, and the gradual workings of Newman’s mind became evident to all the 
world. The brightest and most penetrating intellect in the English Protestant 
Church was publicly and deliberately withdrawn from her service, and John 
Henry Newman became a priest of the Church of Rome. To this had the in- 
quiry conducted him which led his friend Dr. Pusey merely to endeavor to 
incorporate some of the mysticism and the symbols of Rome with the practice 
and the progress of the English Church; which had led Dr. Keble only to a 
more liberal and truly Christianlike temper of Protestant faith; which had 
sent Francis Newman into radical rationalism. The two brothers were intel- 
lectually divided forever. Each renounced a career rich in promise for mere 
conscience’ sake; and the one went this way, the other that. 

Disraeli has in no wise exaggerated the depth and painfulness of the sensa- 
tion produced among English Protestants by the secession of John Henry 
Newman. It was of course received upon the opposite side with correspond- 
ing exultation. No man, indeed, could be less qualified than Mr. Disraeli to 
understand the tremendous, the irresistible force of conviction in a nature like 
that of Newman. The brilliant master of political tactics has made it evident 
that he did not understand the motive of Newman’s secession any more than he 
did the meaning of the title of Newman’s celebrated book, ‘* Apologia pro Vita 
sui.” ‘That extraordinary event,” says Disraeli, speaking of the secession, 
“has been apologized for, but has never been explained.” Evidently Disraeli 
believed that the English word “apology ” is the correct translation of the Lat- 
inized Greek word “ apologia,” which it most certainly is not. Nothing could 
have been further from Newman’s mind or from the purpose, or indeed from 
the title of his book, than to apologize for his secession. On the contrary, the 
book is sharply and pertinaciously aggressive. It was called forth by an at- 
tack made on Dr. Newman by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. I think Kingsley 
was in the main right in his views, but he was rough and blundering in his ex- 
pression of them, and he is about as well qualified to carry on a controversy 
with John Henry Newman as Governor Hoffman would be to undertake a 
rhetorical competition with Mr. Wendell Phillips. Kingsley’s bluff, rude, illo- 
gical way of fighting, his “‘ wild and skipping spirit,” were placed at ludicrous 
and fearful disadvantage. Newman “ went for him” unsparingly, and literally 
tore him with the beak and claws of logic, satire, and invective. One was re- 
minded of Pascal’s attacks on the Jesuits—only that this time the wit and 
power were on the side which might fairly be called Jesuitical. Out of this 
merciless onslaught on Kingsley came the ‘Apologia pro Vita sua,” in which 
Newman endeavored to vindicate and glorify, not excuse or apologize for, his 
strange secession. The book is well worth reading, if only as a curious illus- 
tration of the utter inadequacy of human intellect and human logic to secure a 
soul from the strangest wandering, the saddest possible illusion. You cannot 
read a page of it without admiration for the intellect of the author, and without 
pity for the poverty even of the richest intellectual gifts where guidance is 
sought in a faith and in things which transcend the limits of human logic. 

John Henry Newman threw his whole soul, energy, genius, and fame into 
the cause of the Roman Catholic Church. Rome welcomed him with that cor- 
dial weleome she always gives to a new-comer, and she utilized him and set 
work for him te do. Macaulay has shown very effectively in one of his essays 
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how the Roman Church seldom loses any one it has gained, because it is so 
skilful in finding for everybody his proper place, and assigning him in her ser- 
vice the task he is best qualified to do, so that her ambition becomes his ambi- 
tion, her interest his interest, her conquests his conquests. Newman appears 
to have been made a sort of missionary from Rome to the intellect and culture 
of the English people. Within the Church to which he had gone over he be- 
came an immense influence and almost unequalled power. The Catholics de- 
lighted to have a leader whose intellect no one could pretend to despise, whose 
gifts and culture had been panegyrized in the most glowing terms, over and 
over again, by the foremost statesmen and divines of the Protestant Church. 
Newman was appointed head of the oratory of St. Philip Neri at Birmingham, 
and was for some years rector of the Roman Catholic University of Dublin. 
He rarely came before the public. In all the arts that make an orator ora 
great preacher he is strikingly deficient. His manner is constrained, awk- 
ward, and even ungainly; his voice is thin and weak. Ilis bearing is not im- 
pressive. His gaunt, emaciated figure, his sharp, eagle face, his cold, medita- 
tive eye, rather repel than attract those who see him for the first time. The 
matter of his discourse, whether sermon, speech, or lecture, is always admir- 
able, and the language is concise, scholarly, expressive—perhaps a little over- 
weighted with thought; but there is nothing there of the orator. Itisasa 
writer, and as an “influence "—I don’t know how better to express it—that 
Newman has become famous. I doubt if we have many better prose writers. 
He is full of keen, pungent, satirical humor; and there is, on the other hand, a 
subtle vein of poetry and of pathos suffusing nearly all he writes. One of the 
finest and one of the most frequently quoted passages in modern English liter- 
ature is Newman’s touching and noble apostrophe to England’s ‘ Saxon 
Bible.” He has published volumes of verse which I think belong to the very 
highest order of verse-making that is not genuine poetry. They are full of 
thought, feeling, pathos, tenderness, beauty of illustration; they are all that 
verse can be made by one who just fails to be a poet. An English critical re- 
view not long since classed the poetical works of Dr. Newman and George Eliot 
together, as the nearest approach which intellect and culture have made in our 
days toward the production of genuine poetry. When Newman made his fa- 
mous attack on Dr. Achilli, an Italian priest who had renounced the Roman 
Church, and whom Newman publicly accused of many crimes, the judge who 
had to sentence the accuser to the payment of a fine for libel pronounced a 
panegyric on his intellect and his character such as is rarely heard from an 
English judgment seat. Not long after, when the subject came up somehow in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone broke into an encomium of John Henry 
Newman which might have seemed poetical by hyperbole to those who did not 
know the merits of the one man and the conscientious truthfulness of the 
other. We have heard the testimony borne by Mr. Disraeli to the importance 
of Newman’s intellect as a support of the English Church, and the shock which 
was caused by his withdrawal. Seldom, indeed, has a man seceded from one 
church and become the aggressive, unsparing, intolerant champion of its 
enemy, and yet retained the esteem and the affection of those whom he 
abandoned, as this good, great, mistaken Englishman has done. 

The two brothers then are hopelessly divided. One consorts with the Pope 
and Cardinal Wiseman and Archbishop Manning, and is the idol and saint of 
the Ultramontanes, and devotes his noble intellect to the task of making the 
Irish Catholic a more bigoted Catholic than ever. The other falls in with the 
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little band, that once seemed a forlorn hope, of what we may call the philo- 
sophical radicals of England. He becomes a professor of the rationalistic 
University of London, and a contributor to the free-thinking ‘‘ Westminster 
Review.” Judging each brother's success merely by what each sought to do, 
I suppose the career of the Catholic has been the more successful. Not that I 
think he has made much way toward the conversion of England to Catholi- 
cism. With all its Puseyism and ritualism, England seems to have little real 
inclination toward the doctrines of Rome. There is indeed a distinguished 
“convert” every now and then—the Marquis of Bute some two years ago, 
Lord Robert Montagu last year; but the great mass of the English people re- 
main obstinately anti-papal. The tendency is far more toward Rationalism 
than toward Romanism; with the Newman who withdrew from all churches 
rather than with the Newman who renounced one church to enter another. 
Therefore, when I say that the career of John Newman appears to me to have 
been more successful than that of Francis, I mean only that he has been a 
greater influence, a more powerful instrument of his cause than his brother 
ever has been. The boast was made unjustly for Voltaire that he almost ar- 
rested the progress of Christianity in Europe. I think the admirers of John 
Newman mighé claim for him that he actually did for a time at least arrest the 
progress of Protestantism in England. He had indeed the great advantage of 
passing from one organization to another. Like Coriolanus, when he seceded 
he became the leader of the enemy’s army. It was quite otherwise with his 
brother, who leaving the English Church was thenceforward only an individual, 
and for the most part an isolated worker. But iudeed, with all his intellect, his 
high culture, and his indomitable courage, Francis Newman has never been an 
influential man in English politics. It may be that his keen logic is too un- 
compromising; and there can be no practical statesmanship without compro- 
mise. It may be that there is something eccentric, egotistic (in the less offen- 
sive sense), and crotchety in that sharp, independent, and self-sufficing intelli- 
gence. Whatever the reason, nine out of ten men in London set down Francis 
Newman as hopelessly given over to crotchets, while the tenth man, admiring 
however much his character and his capacity, is sometimes grieved and some- 
times provoked that both together do not make him a greater power in the na- 
tion. I never remember Francis Newman to have been in accord with what 
I may call the average public opinion of English political life, except in one 
instance; and in that case I believe him to have been wrong. He was in 
favor of the Crimean war; and for this once therefore he found himself on the 
side of the majority. As if to mark the contrast of views which it has been 
the fate of these two brothers to present during their lives, it so happened that, 
so far as John Henry’s opinions on the subject could be learned by the public, 
they were against the war. At least they were decidedly against the Turks, 
I remember hearing him deliver at that time a course of lectures in an educa- 
tional institution, having for their subject the origin and the results of the 
Ottoman settlement in Europe. I well remember how effectively and vividly 
he argued, with his thin voice and his constrained, ungraceful action, that the 
Turk had no greater moral right to the territory he occupies, but does not culti- 
vate and improve, than the pirate has to the sea over which he sails. But 
Francis Newman was then for once mixed up with the majority; and I doubt 
whether he could have much liked the unwonted position. He certainly took 
care to explain more than once that his reasons for taking that side were not 
those of the average Englishman. He thus might have given some of his 
casual associates occasion to say of him, as Charles Mathews says of woman 
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in general, that even when he is right he is right in a wrong sort of 
way. For myself I am inclined to reverse the saying, and declare of Francis 
Newman that even when he is wrong he is wrong in a right sort of way. He 

yas right, and in a very right sort of way, when he came out from his habitual 
seclusion during the American civil war, and stood up on many a platform for 
the canse of the Union. Like his brother, he is a poor public speaker. At his 
very best he is the professor talking to his class, not the orator addressing a 
crowd. His manner is singularly constrained, ineffective, and even awkward; 
his voice is thin and weak. There is a certain very small and rare class of 
bad speakers, which has yet a virtue and charm of its own almost equal to elo- 
quence. Iam now thinking of men utterly wanting in all the arts and graces, 
in all the power and effect of rhetorical delivery, but who yet with whatever 
defect of manner can say such striking things, can put such noble thoughts into 
expressive words, can be so entirely original and so completely masters of their 
subject, that they seem to be orators in all but voice and manner. Horace 
Greeley always is, to me at least, such a speaker; so is Stuart Mill. These are 
bad speakers as Jane Eyre or Consuelo may have been an unlovely woman; 
all the rules declare against them, all the intelligences and sympathies are in 
their favor. But Francis Newman is nota speaker of this kind. He is feeble, in- 
effective, and often even commonplace. Nature has denied to him the faculty of 
adequately expressing himselfin spoken words. He is almost as much out of his 
element when addressing a public meeting as he would be if he were singing 
in anopera. Few Englishmen living can claim to be the intellectual superiors 
of Francis Newman; but you would never know Francis Newman by hearing 
him speak on a platform. The last time [heard him address a public meeting 
was on an occasion to which I have already alluded. He was presiding over 
an assemblage called together to protest against compulsory vaccination. The 
Government and Parliament have lately made very stringent the enactment for 
compulsory vaccination, in consequence of the terrible increase of small-pox. 
There is in London, as in all other great capitals, a certain knot of persons who 
would refuse to wash their faces or kiss their wives if Government ordered or 
even recommended either performance. Therefore there was a small agitation 
got up against vaccination, and Francis Newman consented to become the 
president of one of its meetings. This meeting was held in Exeter Hali—not 
indeed in the vast hall where the oratorios are performed, and where once 
upon a time Henry Ward Beecher pleaded the cause of the Union; but in the 
“lower hall,” as it is called, a little subterranean den. Some eminent classic 
persan, I really forget who, being reproached with the small size of his apart- 
ments, declared that he should be only too glad if he could fill his rooms, small 
as they were, with men his friends. The organizers of this meeting might have 
been content if they could have filled the hall, small as it was, with men and 
women their friends. The attendance was not nearly up to the size of the 
room. There on the platform sat the good, the gifted, and the fearless Francis 
Newman; and immediately around him were some dozen embodied and living 
crotchets and crazes. There was this learned physician who has communica- 
tion with the spirit-world regularly. There -was this other eminent person 
who has long been trying in vain to teach an apathetic Government how to 
cure crime on phrenological principles. There was Smith, who is opposed to 
all wars; Brown, who firmly believes that every disease comes from the use 
of sult; Jones, who has at his own expense put into circulation thousands of 
copies of his work against the employment of medical men in puerperal cases* 
Robinson, who is ready to spend his last coin for the purpose of proving that 
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vaccination and original sin are one and the same thing. How often, oh, how 
often have I not heard those theories expounded! How often have I marvelled 
at the extraordinary perversion of ingenuity by which figures, facts, philosophy, 
and Scripture are jumbled up together to convince you that the moon is made 
of green cheese! We just wanted on this memorable occasion the awful per- 
sons who prove to you that the earth is flat, and the indefatigable ladies who 
expound their claims to the British crown feloniously usurped by Queen Vic- 
toria. There sat Francis Newman presiding over this preposterous little con- 
clave, and having of course what seemed to him satisfactory and just reasons 
for the position he occupied. He spoke rather better than usual, and there was 
« bewildering bravery of paradox writhing through his speech which must 
have delighted his listeners. The meeting came to nothing. The papers took 
hardly any notice of it (London papers were never in my time so entirely 
conventional, respectable, and Philistinish as they are just now); and New- 
man’s effort went wholly in vain. I have mentioned it only because it was 
illustrative or typical of so much in the man’s whole career. So much of lovely 
independence; such a disdain of public opinion and public ridicule; such an 
absence of all perception of the ridiculous! Thus it was that he endeavored 
to rouse up the English public, who except for the extreme democracy always 
have had a strong hankering for the Austrian Government, to a sense of the 
crimes of the House of Hapsburg against its subjects. Thus he was for reform 
in Parliament when Parliamentary reform was a theme supposed to be dead 
and buried; when Palmerston had trampled on its ashes, and Disraeli had 
made merry over its coffin. Thus he came out for the American Union when 
John Bright stood almost alone in the House of Commons, and Mill and Gold- 
win Smith and two or three others were trying to organize public opinion out- 
side the House. The same qualities after all which made Newman nearly sub- 
lime in these latter instances, were just those which made him well nigh ridic- 
ulous in the anti-vaccination business. But in all the instances alike the same 
thing can be said of Francis Newman. There is a turn or twist of some kind 
in his nature and intellect which always seems to mar his best efforts at practi- 
‘al accomplishment. Even his purely literary and scholastic productions are 
marked by the same fatal characteristic. All the outfit, all the materials are 
there in surprising profusion. There is the culture, there is the intellect, the 
patience, the sincerity. But the result is not in proportion to the value of the 
materials. The blending is not complete, is not effectual. Something has 
always intervened or been wanting. Francis Newman has never done and 
probably never will do anything equal to his strength and his capacity. 

I am not inviting a comparison between these two brothers, so alike in their 
sincerity, their devotion, their courage, and their gifts—so singularly unlike, 
so utterly divided, in their creeds and their careers. My own sympathies, 
of course, naturally go with Francis Newman, who has in a vast majority of 
instances been a teacher of some opinion, a champion of some political cause 
of which I am proud to be a disciple and a follower. But I suppose the greater 
intellect and the richer gifts were those which were given up so meekly and 
wholly to the service of the dogmatism of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
career of John Henry Newman may probably be regarded as having practically 
closed. ITlis latest work of note, ‘* The Grammar of Assent,” does not indeed 
seem to show any falling away of his intellectual powers; but I have heard 
that his physical strength has suffered severely with years, and he never 
was a strong man. He is now in his seventieth year, and it is therefore only 
reasonable to regard him as one who has done his work and whose life is fully 
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open to the judgment of his time. May I be allowed to say that I think he has 
done some good even to that English Church to which his secession struck so 
heavy a blow? Newman was really the mainspring of that movement which 
proposed to rescue the Church from apathy, from dull easy-going quiescence, 
from the perfunctory discharge of formal duties, and to quicken her once again 
with the spirit of a priesthood, to arouse her to the living work, physical and 
spiritual, of an ecclesiastical sovereignty. The impulse indeed overshot itself 
in his case, and was misdirected in the case of Dr. Pusey, plunging blindly 
into Romanism with the one, degenerating into a somewhat barren symbolism 
with the other. But throughout the English Church in general there has been 
surely a higher spirit at work since that famous Oxford movement which was 
inspired by John Henry Newman. I think its influence has been more active, 
more beneficent, more human, and yet at the same time more spiritual, since 
that sudden and startling impulse was given. For the man himself little more 
needs to be said. Every one acknowledges his gifts and his virtues. No one 
doubts that in his marvellous change he sought only the pure truth. His the- 
ology, I presume, is not that of the readers of “The Galaxy” in general, any 
more than it is mine; but I trust there is none of us so narrewed to his own 
form of Christianity as to refuse his respect and admiration to one so highly 
lifted above the average of men in goodness and intellect, even though his 
career may have been sacrificed at the shrine of a faith that is not ours. For 
me, I am sometimes lost in wonder at the sacrifice, but I can only think with 
respect and even veneration of the man. 

The younger brother needs no apology or vindication, in the United States 
especially. He is, be it understood, a thoroughly religious man. He has never 
sunk into materialism or frittered away his earnestness in mere skepticism. 
He is not orthodox—he has gone his own way as regards church dogma and 
discipline; but except in the vulgarest and narrowest application of the word, 
he is no “infidel.” The United States owe him some good feeling, for he was 
one of the few eminent men in England who never were faithless to the cause 
of the Union, and never doubted of its ultimate triumph. I have now before 
me one of the most powerful arguments addressed to an English audience for 
the Union and against secession that reason, justice, and eloquence could frame. 
It is a pamphlet published in 1863 by “ F. W. Newman, late Professor at Uni- 
versity College, London,” in the form of a “ Letter to a Friend who had joined 
the Southern Independence Association.” How wonderful it seems now that 
such arguments ever should have been needed; how few there were then in 
England who regarded them; how completely time has justified and sealed 
them as true, right, and prophetic. I read the pages over, and all the old 
struggle comes back with its rancors and its dangers, and I honor anew the 
brave man who was not afraid to stand as one of a little group, isolated, de- 
nounced, and laughed at, confiding always in justice and time. 

The story of these two brothers is on the whole as strange a chapter as any 
I know in the biography of human intellect and creed. I think it may at least 
teach us a lesson of toleration, if nothing better. The very pride of intellect 
itself can hardly pretend to look down with mere scorn upon beliefs or errors 
which have carried off in contrary directions these two Newmans. The stern- 
est bigot can scarcely refuse to admit that truthfulness and goodness may abide 
without the limits of his own creed, when he remembers the high and noble 
example of pure, true, and disinterested lives which these intellectually-sun- 
dered brothers alike have given to their fellow-men. 

Justin McCartuy. 





THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


By Antuony TROLLOPE, 


CHAPTER XII. 
I ONLY THOUGHT OF IT. 


IIERE was great perturbation down at 
Fawn Court. On the day fixed, Mon- 

day, June 5, Lizzie arrived. Nothing fur- 
ther had been said by Lady Fawn to urge 
the invitation ; but, in accordance with the 
arrangement already made, Lady Eustace, 
with her child, her nurse, and her own 
maid, was at Fawn Court by four o’clock. 
A very long letter had been received — 
Mrs. Littaway that morning, the wrfting 
of which must have seriously interfered 
with the tranquillity of her Sunday after- 
noon, Lord Fawn did not make his ap- 
pearance at Richmond on the Saturday 
evening, nor was he seen on the Sunday. 
That Sunday was, we may presume, 
chiefly devoted to reflection. He certainly 
did not call upon his future wife. His 


omission to do so, no doubt increased Liz- 
zie’s urgency in the matter of her visit to 


Richmond. Frank Greystock had written 
tocongratulate her. ‘* Dear Frank,’’ she 
had said in reply, ‘fa woman situated as 
I am has so many things to think of. 
Lord Fawn’s position will be of service to 
my child. Mind you come and see me at 
Fawn Court. I count so much on your 
friendship and assistance.”’ 

Of course she was expected at Rich- 
mond, although throughout the morning 
Lady Fawn had entertained almost a hope 
that she wouldn’t come. ‘* He was only 
lakewarm in defending her,’”’ Mrs. Iitta- 
way had said in her letter, ‘and [ still 
think that there may be an escape.”’ 
Not even a note had come from Lord 
Fawn himself, nor from Lady Eustace. 
Possibly something violent might have 
been done, and Lady Eustace would not 
appear. But Lady Eustace did appear, 
and, after a fashion, was made welcome 
at Fawn Court. 

The Fawn ladies were not good hypo- 
crites. Lady Fawn had said almost noth- 
ing to her daughters of her visit to Mount 
street, but Augusta had heard the discus- 
sion in Mrs. Hittaway’s drawing-room as 
to the character of the future bride. The 
coming visit had been spoken of almost 


with awe, and there was a general convic- 
tion in the dovecote that an evil thing had 
fallen upon them. Consequently, their 
affection to the new comer, thoug) spoken 
in words, was not made evident by signs 
and manners. Lizzie herself took care 
that the position in which she was re- 
ceived should be sufficiently declared. 
** Tt seems so odd that I am to come among 
you as a sister,” she said. The girls 
were forced to assent to the claim, but 
they assented coldly. ‘* He has told me 
to attach myself especially to you,’’ she 
whispered to Augusta. The unfortunate 
chosen one, who had but little strength of 
her own, accepted the position, and then, 
as the only means of escaping the em- 
braces of her newly-found sister, pleaded 
the violence of a headache. ‘** My moth- 
er,”’ said Lizzie to Lady Fawn. “ Yes, 
my dear,” said Lady Fawn. ‘“ One of 
the girls had perhaps better go up and 
show you your room.” ** I am very much 
afraid about it,” said Lady Fawn to her 
daughter Amelia. Amelia replied only 
by shaking her head. 

On the Tuesday morning there came a 
note from Lord Fawn to his lady love. Of 
course the letter was not shown, but Liz- 
zie received it at the breakfast table, and 
read it with many little smiles and signs 
of satisfaction. And then she gave out 
various little statements as having been 
made in that letter. He says this, and he 
says that, and he is coming here, and go- 
ing there, and he will do one thing, and 
he won’t do the other. We have often 
seen young ladies crowing over their 
lovers’ letters, and it was pleasant to see 
Lizzie crowing over hers. And yet there 
was but very little in the letter. Lord 
Fawn told her that what with the House 
and what with the Office, he could not 
get down to Richmond before Saturday ; 
but that on Saturday he would come. 
Then he signed himself ** Yours affection- 
ately, Fawn.’’ Lizzie did her crowing 
very prettily. The outward show of it 
was there to perfection, so that the Fawn 
girls really believed that their brother 
had written an affectionate lover's letter. 
Inwardly Lizzie swore to herself, as she 
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read the cold words with indignation, that 
the man should not escape her. 

he days went by very tediously. On 
the Wednesday and the Friday Lady Eus- 
tace made an excuse of going up to town, 
and insisted on taking the unfortunate 
Augusta with her. There was no real 
reason fur these journeys to London, un- 
less that glance which on each occasion 
was given to the contents of the iron case 
was a real reason. The diamonds were 
safe, and Miss Macnulty was enjoying 
herself. On the Friday Lizzie proposed to 
Augusta that they should jointly make a 
raid upon the member of Her Majesty's 
Government at his office; but Augusta 
positively refused te take such a step. ‘I 
know he would be angry,’’ pleaded Au- 
gusta. ‘*Pshaw! who cares for his an- 
ger?’’ said Lizzie. But the visit was not 
made, 

On the Saturday—the Saturday which 
was to bring Lord Fawn down to dinner— 
another most unexpected visitor made his 
appearance. At about three o’clock Frank 
Greystock was at Fawn Court. Now it 
was certainly understood that Mr. Grey- 
stock had been told not to come to Fawn 
Court as long as Lucy Morris was there. 
‘** Dear Mr. Greystock, I’m sure you will 
take what I say as I mean it,’’ Lady Fawn 
had whispered to him. ‘* You know how 
attached we all are to our dear little Lucy. 
Perhaps you know——.” There had been 
more of it; but the meaning of it all was 
undoubtedly this, that Frank was not to 
pay visits to Lucy Morris at Fawn Court. 
Now he had come to see his cousin Lizzie 
Eustace. 

On this oceasion Lady Fawn, with Ame- 
lia and two of the other girls, were out in 
the carriage. The unfortunate Augusta 
had been left at home with her bosom 
friend ; while Cecilia and Nina were sup- 
posed to be talking French with Lucy 
Morris. They were all out in the grounds, 
sitting upon the benches, and rambling 
aimong the shrubberies, when of a sudden 
Frank Greystock was in the midst of 
them. Lizzie’s expression of joy at seeing 
her cousin was alinost as great as though 
he had been in fact a brother. 
up to him and grasped his hand, and hung 
on his arm, and looked up into his face, 
and then burst into tears. But the tears 
were not violent tears. There were just 
three sobs, and two bright eyes full of 
water, and a lace” handkerchief, and then 


She ran. 


[Nov. 


a smile. ‘* Oh, Frank,’’ she said, * it 
does make one think so of old times.” 
Augusta had by this time been almost 
persuaded to believe in her—though the 
belief by no means made the poor young 
woman happy. Frank thought that his 
cousin looked very well, and said some- 
thing as to Lord Fawn being ‘ the hap- 
piest fellow going.’”? ‘*I hope I shall 
make him happy,’’ said Lizzie, clasping 
her hands together. 

Lucy meanwhile was standing in the 
circle with the others. It never occurred 
to her that it was her duty to run away 
from the man she loved. She had shaken 
hands with him, and felt something of af- 
fection in his pressure. She did not be- 
lieve that his visit was made entirely to 
his cousin, and had no idea at the moment 
of disobeying Lady Fawn. During the 
last few days she had been thrown very 
much with her old friend Lizzie, and had 
been treated by the future peeress with 
many signs of almost sisterly affection. 
‘** Dear Lucy,”’ Lizzie had said, ‘* you can 
understand me. These people—oh, they 
are so good, but they can’t understand 
me.’’ Lucy had expressed a hope that 
Lord Fawn understood her. ‘* Oh, Lord 
yes; perhaps—I don’t 
It so often happens that one’s 


Fawn—well, 
know. 
husband is the last person to understand 
one.”’ 

“If I thought so, I wouldn’t marry 
him,’’ said Lucy. 

‘* Frank Greystock will 


understand 
you,”’ said Lizzie. It was indeed true 
that Lucy did understand something of 
her wealthy friend’s character, and was 
almost ashamed of the friendship. With 
Lizzie Greystock she had never sympa- 
thized, and Lizzie Eustace had always 
been distasteful to her. She already felt 
that the less she should see of Lizzie Fawn 
the better she should like it. 

Before an hour was over Frank Grey- 
stock was walking round the shrubberies 
with Lucy—and was walking with Lucy 
alone. It was undoubtedly the fact that 
Lady Eustace had contrived that it should 
beso. ‘The unfitness of the thing recom- 
mended it to her. Frank could hardly 
marry a wife without a shilling. Lucy 
would certainly not think at all of shil- 
lings. Frank, as Lizzie knew, had been 
almost at her feet within the last fort- 
night, and might, in some possible emer- 
gency, be there again. In the midst of 


’ 
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such circumstances nothing could be bet- 
ter than that Frank and Lucy should be 
thrown together. Lizzie regarded all this 
as romance, Poor Lady Fawn, had she 
known it all, would have called it diaboli- 
cal wickedness and inhuman cruelty. 

‘* Well, Lucy, what do you think of 
it?’’ Frank Greystock said to her. 

‘Think of what, Mr. Greystock?”’ 

** You know what I mean—this mar- 
riage?”’ 

‘** How should I be able to think? 1 
have never seen them together. 1 sup- 
pose Lord Fawn isn’t very rich. She is 
rich. And then she is very beautiful. 
Don’t you think her very beautiful? ”’ 

** Sometimes exquisitely lovely.”’ 

‘* Everybody says so, and I am sure it 
is the fact. Do you know—but perhaps 
you’ll think I am envious.” 

“If I thought you envious of Lizzie, I 
should have to think you very foolish at 
the sume time.” 

‘*T don’t know what that means ’’—she 
did know well enough what it meant— 
‘* but sometimes to me she is almost fright- 
ful to look at.” 

“*In what way?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you. She looks like 
a beautiful animal that you are afraid to 
caress for fear it should bite you—an ani- 
mal that would be beautiful if its eyes 
were not so restless and its teeth so sharp 
and so white.’’ 

** How very odd.”’ 

‘* Why odd, Mr. Greystock?”’ 

‘* Because I feel exactly in the same 
way about her. I am not in the least 
afraid that she’ll bite me; and as for ca- 
ressing the animal—that kind of caressing 
which you mean—it seems to me to be just 
what she’s made for. But I do feel some- 
times that she is like a cat.’’ 

‘* Something not quite so tame as a 
eat,’’ said Lucy. 

‘* Nevertheless she is very lovely, and 
very clever. Sometimes 1 think her the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw in the 
world.”’ 

‘* Do you, indeed?”’ 

‘*She will be immensely run after as 
Lady Fawn. When she pleases she can 
make her own house quite charming. I 
never knew a woman who could say pretty 
things to so many people at once.” 

‘* You are making her out to be a para- 
gon of perfection, Mr. Greystock.’’ 

‘* And when you add to all the rest that 
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she has four thousand a year, you must 
admit that Lord Fawn is a lucky man.” 

**T have said nothing against it.’’ 

‘Four thousand a year is a very great 
consideration, Lucy.”" 

Lucy for a while said nothing. She 
was making up her mind that she would 
say nothing—that she would make no re- 
ply indicative of any feeling on her part. 
But she was not sufficiently strong to keep 
her resolution. ‘*I wonder, Mr. Grey- 
stock,’’ she said, ‘that you did not at- 
tempt to win the great prize yourself. 
Cousins do marry.” 

He had thought of attempting it, and at 
this moment he would not lie to her. 
‘* The cousinship had nothing to do with 
it,’’ he said. 

** Perhaps you did think of it.’’ 

**T did, Lucy. Yes, I did. Thank God, 
I only thought of it.’’ She could not re- 
frain herself from looking up into his face 
and clasping her hands together. A 
woman never so dearly loves a man as 
when he confesses that he has been on the 
brink of a great crime, but has refrained 
and has not committed it. ‘‘I did think 
of it. Iam not telling you that she would 
have taken me. I have no reason what- 
ever for thinking so.”’ 

‘“‘T am sure she would,” said Lucy, 
who did not in the least know what words 
she was uttering. 

“*It would have been simply for her 
money—her money and her beauty. It 
would not have been because I love 
her.” 

** Never—never ask a girl to marry you 
unless you love her, Mr. Greystock.”’ 

‘*Then there is only one that I can ever 
ask,’”’ said he. There was nothing, of 
course, that she could say to this. If he 
did not choose to go further, she was not 
bound to understand him. But would he 
go further? She felt at the moment that 
an open declaration of his love to herself 
would make her happy forever, even 
though it should be accompanied by an 
assurance that he could not marry her. 
If they only knew each other—that it was 
so between them—that, she thought, 
would be enough for her. And as for him 
—if a woman could bear such a position 
surely he might bear it. *‘ Do you know 
who that one is?”’ he asked. 

** No,”’ she said, shaking her head, 

** Lucy, is that true?’ 

“* What does it matter? ” 
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‘* Lucy ; look at me, Lucy,’’ and he put 
his hand upon her arm. 

** No, no, no,’’ she said, 

**] love you so well, Lucy, that I never 
can love another. 1 have thought of 
many women, but could never even think 
of one as a woman to love except you. 
I have sometimes fancied I could marry 
for money and position, to help myself on 
in the world by means of a wife ; but when 
my mind has run away with me, to revel 
amidst ideas of feminine sweetness, you 
have always—always been the heroine of 
the tale, as the mistress of the happy 
castle in the air.”’ 

** TIave 1?’ she asked. 

** Always, always. As regards this,” 
and he struck himself on the breast, ‘* no 
man was ever more constant. Though I 
don’t think much of myself asa man, I 
know a woman when I see her.”? But he 
did not ask her to be his wife; nor did he 
wait at Fawn Court till Lady Fawn had 
come back with the carriage. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SHOWING WHAT FRANK GREYSTOCK DID. 


Frank Greystock escaped from the 
dovecote befure Lady Fawn had returned. 
He had not made his visit to Richmond 
with any purpose of seeing Lucy Morris, 
or of saying to her when he did see her 
anything special—of saying anything that 
should, or anything that should not, have 
been said. Le had gone there, in truth, 
simply because his cousin had asked him, 
and because it was almost a duty on his 
part to see his cousin on the momentous 
occasion of this new engagement. But he 
had declared to himself that old Lady 
Fawn was a fool, and that to see Lucy 
again would be very pleasant. ‘* See her ; ” 
of course I’1l see her,’’ he had said. ‘* Why 
should I be prevented from seeing her?’’ 
Now he had seen her, and as he returned 
by the train to London, he acknowledged 
to himself that it was no longer in his 
power to promote his fortune by marriage. 
He had at last said that to Lucy which 
made it impossible for him to offer his 
hand to any other woman. He had not, 
in truth, asked her to be his wife ; but he 
had told her that he loved her, and could 
never love any other woman. He had 
asked fur no answer to this assurance, 
and then he had left her. 

In the course of that afternoon he did 
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question himself as to his conduct to this 
girl, and subjected himself to some of the 
rigors of a cross-examination. He was 
not a man who could think of a giri as 
the one human being whoin he loved above 
all others, and yet look forward with 
equanimity to the idea of duing her an in- 
jury. He could understand that a man 
unable to marry should be reticent as to 
his feelings, supposing him to have been 
weak enough to have succumbed to a 
passion which could only mar his own 
prospects. He was frank enough in own- 
ing to himself that he had been thus 
weak. The weakness had come upon 
himself early in life, and was there, an 
established fact. The girl was to him un- 
like any other girl, or any man. There 
was to him a sweetness in her companion- 
ship which he could not analyze. She 
was not beautiful. She had none of the 
charms of fashion. He had never seen 
her well dressed, according to the ideas 
of dress which he found to be prevailing 
in the world. She was a little thing, 
who, as a man’s wife, could attract no at- 
tention by figure, form, or outward man- 
ner ; one who had quietly submitted her- 
self to the position of a governess, and 
who did not seem to think that in doing 
so she obtained less than her due. But 
yet he knew her to be better than all the 
rest. For him, at. any rate, she was bet- 
ter than all the rest. Her little hand was 
cool and sweet to him. Sometimes, when 
he was heated and hard at work, he would 
fancy how it would be with him if she 
were by him, and would lay it on his 
brow. There was a sparkle in her eye 
that had to him more of sympathy in it 
than could be conveyed by all the other 
eyes in the world. ‘There was an expres- 
sion in her mouth when she smiled which 
was more eloquent to him than any sound. 
There was a reality and a truth about her 
which came home to him, and made them- 
selves known to him as firm rocks which 
could not be shaken. He had never de- 
clare 1 to himself that deceit or hypocrisy 
in &@ woman was especially abominable. 
As a rule he looked for it in women, and 
would say that some amount of affectation 
was necessary to a woman’s character. 
He knew that his cousin Lizzie was a lit- 
tle liar—that she was, as Lucy had said, 
a pretty animal that would turn and bite ; 
and yet he liked his cousin Lizzie. He 
did not want women to be perfect, so he 
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would say. But Lucy Morris, in his 
eyes, was perfect; and when he told her 
that she was ever the queen who reigned 
in those castles in the air which he built, 
as others build them, he told her no more 
than the truth. 

He had fallen into these feelings, and 
could not now avoid them, or be quit of 
them; but he could have been silent re- 
specting them. He knew that in former 
days, down at Bobsborough, he had not 
been altogether silent. When he had first 
seen her at Fawn Court he had not been 
altogether silent. But he had been warned 
away from Fawn Court, and in that very 
warning there was conveyed, as it were, 
an absolution from the effect of words 
hitherto spoken. Though he had called 
Lady Fawn an old fool, he had known that 
it was so—had, after a fashion, perceived 
her wisdom—and had regarded himself as 
a man free to decide, without disgrace, 
that he might abandon ideas of ecstatic 
love and look out for a rich wife. Pre- 
suming himself to be reticent for the fu- 
ture in reference to his darling Lucy, he 
might do as he pleased with himself. Thus 
there had come a moment in which he had 
determined that he would ask his rich 
cousin to marry him. In that little pro- 
ject he had’ been interrupted, and the 
reader knows what had come of it. Lord 
Fawn’s success had not in the least an- 
noyed him. He had only half resolved in 
regard to his cousin. She was very beau- 
tiful no doubt, and there was her income; 
but he also knew that those teeth would 
bite and that those claws would scratch. 
But Lord Fawn’s success had given a turn 
to his thoughts, and had made him think, 
for a moment, that if a man loved, he 
should be true to his love. The reader 
also knows what had come of that—how 
at last he had not been reticent. He had 
not asked Lucy to be his wife ; but he had 
said that which made it impossible that 
he should marry any other woman with- 
out dishonor. 

As he thought of what he had done him- 
self, he tried to remember whether Lucy 
had said a word expressive of affection for 
himself. She had in truth spoken very 
few words, and he could remember al- 
most every one of them. ‘‘ Have I?’’ she 
had asked, when he told her that she had 
ever been the princess reigning in his 
castles. And there had been a joy in the 
question which she had not attempted to 
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conceal. She had hesitated not at all. 
She had not told him that she loved him. 
But there had been something sweeter 
than such protestation in the question she 
had asked him. ‘* Is it indeed true,’’ she 
had said, ‘‘ that I have been placed there 
where all my joy and all my glory lies?’’ 
It was not in her to tell a lie to him, even 
by a tone. She had intended to say noth- 
ing of her love, but he knew that it had 
all been told. ‘* Have I?’’ he repeated 
the words to himself a dozen times, and as 
he did so, he could hear her voice. Cer- 
tainly there never was a voice that brought 
home to the hearer so strong a sense of its 
own truth! 

Why should he not at once make up his 
mind to marry her? He could do it. 
There was no doubt of that. It was pos- 
sible fur him to alter the whole manner of 
his life, to give up his clubs, to give up 
even Parliament, if the need to do so was 
there, and to live as a married man on 
the earnings of his profession. There was 
no need why he should regard himself as 
a poor man. ‘Two things, no doubt, were 
against his regarding himself as a rich 
man. Ever since he had commenced life 
in London he had been more or less in 
debt ; and then, unfortunately, he had ac- 
quired a seat in Parliament at a period 
of his career in which the dangers of such 
a position were greater than the advan- 
tages. Nevertheless he could earn an in- 
come on which he and his wife, were he 
to marry, could live in all comfort ; and as 
to his debts, if he would set his shoulder 
to the work they might be paid off in a 
twelvemonth. There was nothing in the 
prospect which would frighten Lucy, 
though there might be a question wheth- 
er he possessed the courage needed for so 
violent a change. 

He had chambers in the Temple; he 
lived in rooms which he hired from month 
to month in one of the big hotels at the 
West End; and he dined at his club, or 
at the House, when he was not dining 
with a friend. It was an expensive and a 
luxurious mode of life, and one from the 
effects of which a man is prone to drift 
very quickly into selfishness. He was by 
no means given to drinking, but he was 
already learning to like good wine. Small 
economies in reference to cab-hire, gloves, 
umbrellas, and railway fares, were un- 
known to him. Sixpences and shillings 
were things with which, in his mind, it 
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was grievous to have to burden the 
thoughts. The Greystocks had all lived 
after that fashion. Even the dean himself 
was not free from the charge of extrava- 
gance. All this Frank knew, and he did 
not hesitate to tell himself that he must 
make a great change if he meant to marry 
Lucy Morris. And he was wise enough 
to know that the change would become 
more difficult every day that it was post- 
poned. Hitherto the question had been 
an open question with him. Could it now 
be an open question any longer? As a 
man of honor, was he not bound to share 
his lot with Lucey Morris? 

That evening—that Saturday evening— 
it so happened that he met John Eustace 
at a club to which they both belonged, 
and they dined together. They had long 
known each other, and had been thrown 
into closer intimacy by the marriage be- 
tween Sir Florian and Lizzie. John Eus- 
tace had never been fond of Lizzie, and 
now, in truth, liked her less than ever; 
but he did like Lizzie’s cousin, and felt 
that possibly Frank might be of use to 
him in the growing difficulty of managing 
the heir’s property and looking after the 
heir’s interests. 


** You’ve let the widow slip through 
your fingers,’”’ he said to Frank, as they 
sat together at the table. 

‘*T told you Lord Fawn was to be the 
lucky man,”’ said Frank. 


**T know you did. I hadn’t seen it. 
1 can only say I wish it had been the other 
way.” 

** Whyso? Fawn isn’t a bad fellow.”’ 

** No, not exactly a bad fellow. He 
isn’t, you know, what [ call a good fellow. 
In the first place, he is marrying her alto- 
gether for her money.”’ 

** Which is just what you advised me to 
do.”’ 

**T thought you really liked her. And 
then Fawn will be always afraid of her, 
and won't be in the least afraid of us. We 
shall have to fight him, and he won’t 
fight her. He’s a cantankerous fellow— 
is Fawn—when he’s not afraid of his ad- 
versary.”’ 

‘** But why should there be any fight- 
ing?” 

Eustace paused a minute, and rubbed 
his face and considered the matter before 
he answered. ‘* She is troublesome, you 
know,”’ he said. 


“What, Lizzie?” 
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“* Yes: and I begin to be afraid she’l! 
give us as much as we know how to do. 
I was with Camperdown to-day. I'm 
blessed if she hasn’t begun to cut down a 
whole side of a forest at Portray. She has 
no more right to touch the timber, except 
for repairs about the place, than you 
have.”’ 

‘*And if she lives for fifty years,’’ asked 
Greystock, ‘* is none to be eut?”’ 

‘** Yes—by consent. Of course the regu- 
lar cutting for the year is done, year by 
year. That’s as regular as the rents, and 
the produce is sold by the acre. But slie 
is marking the old oaks. What the deuce 
can she want money for ?”’ 

‘** Fawn will put all that right.” 

**He’ll have to do it,’’ said Eustace. 
‘¢ Since she has been down with old Lady 
Fawn, she has written a note to Camper- 
down—after leaving all his letters unan- 
swered for the last twelvemonth—to tell 
him that Lord Fawn is to have nothing to 
do with her property, and that certain 
people, called Mowbray and Mopus, are 
her lawyers. Camperdown is in an awful 
way about it.”’ 

** Lord Fawn will put it all right,’’ said 
Frank. 

‘* Camperdown is afraid that he won’t. 
They’ve met twice since the engagement 
was made, and Camperdown says that, at 
the last meeting, Fawn gave himself airs, 
or was, at any rate, unpleasant. There 
were words about those diamonds.”’ 

**You don’t mean to say that Lord 
Fawn wants to keep your brother’s family 
jewels?” 

‘* Camperdown didn’t say that exactly ; 
but Fawn made no offer of giving them up. 
I wasn’t there, and only heard what Cam- 
perdown told me. Camperdown thinks 
he’s afraid of her.’’ 

*“*T shouldn’t wonder at that in the 
least,’’ said Frank. 

**T know there’ll be trouble,’’ continued 
Eustace, ‘‘ and Fawn won’t be able to help 
us through it. She’s a strong-willed, eun- 
ning, obstinate, clever little creature. 
Camperdown swears he’ll be too many for 
her, but I almost doubt it.’’ 

‘And therefore you wish I were going 
to marry her?”’ 

‘Yes, I do. You might manage her. 
The money comes from the Eustace prop- 
erty, and I’d sooner it should go to you 
than a half-hearted, numb-fingered, cold- 


blooded Whig, like Fawn.” 
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**T don’t like cunning women,”’ said 
Frank. 

‘As bargains go, it wouldn’t be a bad 
one,’’ said Eustace. ‘‘ She’s very young, 
has a noble jointure, and is as hand- 
some as she can stand. It’s too good 
a thing for Fawn; too good for any 
Whig.”’ 

When Eustace left him, Greystock lit 
his cigar and walked with it in his mouth 
from Pall Mall to the Temple. He often 
worked there at night when he was not 
bound to be in the House, or when the 
House was not sitting; and he was now 
intent on mastering the mysteries of some 
much-complicated legal case which had 
been confided to him, in order that he 
might present it to a jury enveloped in in- 
creased mystery. But, as he went, he 
thought rather of matrimony than of law; 
and he thought especially of matrimony 
as it was about to affect Lord Fawn. Could 
a man be justified in marrying for money, 
or have rational ground for expecting that 
he might make himself happy by doing 
so? He kept muttering to himself as he 


went the Quaker’s advice to the old farm- 
er, ** Doan’t thou marry for munny, but 
goa where munny is! ” 


But he muttered 
it os condemning the advice rather than 
accepting it. 

He could look out and see two alto- 
gether different kinds of life before him, 
both of which had their allurements. 
There was the Belgrave-cum-Pimlico life, 
the scene of which might extend itself to 
South Kensington, enveloping the parks 
and coming round over Park Lane, and 
through Grosvenor Square and Berkeley 
Square back to Piccadilly. Within this he 
might live with lords and countesses and 
rich folk generally, going out to the very 
best dinner parties, avoiding stupid people, 
having everything the world could give, ex- 
cept a wife and family and home of his 
own. All this he could achieve by the 
work which would certainly fali in his 
way, and by means of that position in the 
world which he had already attained by 
his wits. And the wife, with the family 
and house of his own, might be forthcom- 
ing, should it ever come in his way to 
form an attachment with a wealthy 
woman. He knew how dangerous were 
the charms of such a life as this to a man 
growing old among the flesh-pots, with- 
out any one to depend upon him. He 
had seen what becomes of the man who is 
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always dining out atsixty. But he might 
avoid that. ‘*Doant thou marry for 
munny, but goa where munny is.”’ And 
then there was that other outlook, the 
scene of which was laid somewhere north 
of Oxford Street, and the glory of which 
consisted in Lucy’s smile, and Lucy's 
hand, and Lucy’s kiss, as he returned 
home weary from his work. 

There are many men, and some women, 
who pass their lives without knowing 
what it is to be or to have been in love. 
They not improbably marry—the men do, 
at least, and make good average hus- 
bands. Their wives are usefu! to them, 
and they learn to feel that a woman, be- 
ing a wife, is entitled to all the respect, 
protection, and honor which a man can 
give, or procure for her. Such men, no 
doubt, often live honest lives, are good 
Christians, and depart hence with hopes 
as justifiable as though they had loved as 
well as Romec. But yet, as men, they 
have lacked a something, the want of 
which has made them small, and poor, 
and dry. 1t has never been felt by such 
a one that there would he triumph in giv- 
ing away everything belonging to him for 
one little whispered, yielding word, in 
which there should be acknowledgment 
that he had succeeded in making himself 
master of a human heart. And there are 
other men, very many men, who have 
felt this love, and have resisted it, feeling 
it to be unfit that Love should be lord of 
all. Frank Greystock had told himself, 
a score of times, that it would be unbe- 
coming in him to allow a passion to ob- 
tain such mastery of him as to interfere 
with his ambition. Could it be right that 
he who, as a young man, had already 
done so much, who might possibly have 
before him so high and great a career, 
should miss that, because he could not 
resist a feeling which a little chit ofa girl 
had created in his bosom—a girl without 
money, without position, without even 
beauty ; a girl as to whom, were he to 
marry her, the world would say, ‘* Oh, 
heaven! there has Frank Greystock gone 
and married a little governess out of old 
Lady Fawn’s nursery’’? And yet he 
loved her with all his heart, and to-day le 
had told her of his love. What should he 
do next? 

The complicated legal case received 
neither much ravelling nor unravelling 
from his brains that night; but before he 
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left his chambers he wrote the following 
letter: 


‘¢ Mipnicut, Saturday, 

‘* All among my books and papers, 

**2 Bolt Court, Middle Temple. 

‘“* Dear, pear Lucy: I told you to-day 
that you ever had been the queen who 
reigned in those palaces which I have 
builtin Spain. Youdid not makeme much 
of an answer ; but such as it was, only just 
one muttered doubtful-sounding word, it 
has made me hope that I may be justified 
in asking you to share with me a home 
which will not be palatial. If I am 
wrong——? But no; I will not think 1 
am wrong, or that I can be wrong. No 
sound coming from you is really doubtful. 
You are truth itself, and the muttered 
word would have been other than it was, 
if you had not——! may I say, had you 
not already learned to love me? 

** You will feel, perhaps, that I ought 
to have said all this to you then, and that 
a letter in such a matter is but a poor sub- 
stitute fur a spoken assurance of affection. 
You shall have the whole truth. Though 
I have long loved you, I did not go down 
to Fawn Court with the purpose of declar- 
ing to you my love. What I said to you 
was God’s truth; but it was spoken with- 
out thought at the moment. I have 
thought of it much since ; and now I write 
to you to ask you to be my wife. I have 
lived for the last year or two with this 
hope before me; and now——. Dear, 
dear Lucy, I will not write in too great 
confidence; but I will tell you that all 
my happiness is in your hands, 

‘* If your answer is what I hope it may 
be, tell Lady Fawn at once. I shall im- 
mediately write to Bobsborough, as I hate 
secrets in such matters. And if it is to 
be so, then I shall claim the privilege of 
going to Fawn Court as soon and as often 
as I please. 

‘* Yours ever and always, if you will 


have me, 
“Fo” 


He sat for an hour at his desk, with his 
letter lying on the table, before he left his 
chambers, looking at it. If he should de- 
cide on posting it, then would that life in 
Belgravia-cum-Pimlico, of which in truth 
he was very fond, be almost closed for 
him. The lords and countesses, and rich 
county members, and leading politicians, 
who were delighted to welcome him, 
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would not care for his wife; nor could he 
very well take his wife amung them. To 
live with them as a married man, he must 
live as they lived, and must have his own 
house in their precincts. Later in life, he 
might possibly work up to this; but for 
the present he must retire into dim do- 
mestie security and the neighborhood of 
Regent’s Park. He sat looking at the 
letter, telling himself that he was now, at 
this moment, deciding his own fate in life. 
And he again muttered the Quaker’s ad- 
vice, ** Doan’t thou marry for munny, but 
goa where munny is!’’ It may be said, 
however, that no man ever writes such a 
letter, and then omits to send it. He 
walked out of the Temple with it in his 
hand, and dropped it into a pillar letter- 
box just outside the gate. As the enve- 
lope slipped through his fingers, he felt 
that he had now bound himself to his fate. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
‘6 DON’T THOU MARRY FOR MUNNY.”’ 


As that Saturday afternoon wore itself 
away, there was much excitement at 
Fawn Court. When Lady Fawn returned 
with the carriage, she heard that Frank 
Greystock had been at Fawn Court; and 
she heard also, from Augusta, that he had 
been rambling about the grounds alone 
with Luey Morris. At any exhibition of 
old ladies, held before a competent jury, 
Lady Fawn wouid have taken a prize on 
the score of good-.aumor. No mother of 
daughters was ever less addicted to scold 
and to be fretful. But just now she was 
a little unhappy. Lizzie’s visit had not 
been a success, and she looked forward to 
her son’s marriage with almost unmixed 
dismay. Mrs. Hittaway had written daily, 
and in all Mrs. Hittaway’s letters sume 
addition was made to the evil things al- 
ready known. In her last letter Mrs, 
Hittaway had expressed her opinion that 
even yet ‘‘ Frederic’’ would escape All 
this Lady Fawn had, of course, not told 
to her daughters generally. To the eld- 
est, Augusta, it was thought expedient to 
say nothing, because Augusta had been 
selected as the companion of the, alas, too 
probable future Lady Fawn. But to 
Amelia something did leak out, and it be- 
came apparent that the household was un- 
easy. Now, as an evil added to this, 
Frank Greystock had been there in Lady 
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Fawn’s absence, walking about the 
grounds alone with Lucy Morris. Lady 
Fawn could hardly restrain herself. ‘* How 
could Lucy be so very wrong?”’ she said, 
in the hearing both of Augusta and 
Amelia. 

Lizzie Eustace did not hear this; but 
knowing very well that a governess should 
not receive a lover in the absence of the 
lady of the house, she made her little 
speechaboutit. ‘* Dear Lady Fawn,’’ she 
said, ‘‘my cousin Frank came to see me 
while you were out.”’ 

** So I hear,’’ said Lady Fawn. 

‘* Frank and I are more like brother 
and sister than anything else. I had so 
much to say to him; so much to ask him 
to do! I have no one else, you know, 
and I had especially told him to come 
here.” 

‘** Of course he was welcome to come.”’ 

**Only I was afraid you might think 
that there was some little lover’s trick— 
on dear Lucy’s part, you know.”’ 

‘* T neversuspect anything of that kind,”’ 
said Lady Fawn, bridling up. ‘ Luey 
Morris is above any sort of trick. We 
don’t have any tricks here, Lady Eus- 
tace.”’? Lady Fawn herself might say 
that Lucy was ** wrong,’’ but no one else 
in that house should even suggest evil of 
Lucy. Lizzie retreated smiling. To have 
“put Lady Fawn’s back up,’”’ as she 
called it, was to her an achievement and a 
pleasure. 

But the great excitement of the evening 
consisted in the expected coming of Lord 
Fawn. Of what nature would be the 
meeting between Lord Fawn and his 
promised bride? Was there anything of 
truth in the opinion expressed by Mrs. 
Hittaway that her brother was beginning 
to become tired of his bargain? That 
Lady Fawn was tired of it herself—that 
she disliked Lizzie, and was afraid of her, 
and averse to the idea of regarding her as 
a daughter-in-law—she did not now at- 
tempt to hide from herself. But there 
was the engagement, known to all the 
world, and how could its fulfilment now 
be avoided? The poor dear old woman 
began to repeat to herself the first half of 
the Quaker’s advice, ‘‘ Doan’t thou marry 
for munny.”’ 

Lord Fawn was to come down only in 
time for a late dinner. An ardent lover, 
one would have thought, might have left 
his work somewhat earlier on a Saturday, 
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so as to have enjoyed with his sweetheart 
something of the sweetness of the Satur- 
day summer afternoon; but it was seven 
before he reached Fawn Court, and the 
ladies were at that time in their rooms 
dressing. Lizzie had affected to under- 
stand all his reasons for being so late, and 
had expressed herself as perfectly satisfied. 
‘“*He has more to do than any of the 
others,’’ she had said to Augusta. ‘ In- 
deed the whole of our vast Indian empire 
may be said to hang upon him just at 
present ;’’? which was not complimentary 
to Lord Fawn’s chief, the Right Honorable 
Legge Wilson, who at the present time 
represented the interests of India in the 
Cabinet. ‘He is terribly overworked, 
and it isa shame; but what can one do?”’ 

**T think he likes work,’’ Augusta had 
replied. 

** But I don’t like it, not so much of it; 
and so I shall make him understand, my 
dear. But I don’t complain. As long as 
he tells me everything, I will never really 
complain.” Perhaps it might some day 
be as she desired; perhaps as a husband 
he would be thoroughly confidential and 
communicative ; perhaps when they two 
were one flesh he would tell her every- 
thing about India; butas yet he certainly 
had not told her much. 

‘* How had they better meet?’’ Amelia 
asked her mother. 

**Oh, I don’t know; anyhow; just as 
they like. We can’t arrange anything 
for her. If she had chosen to dress her- 
self early, she might have seen him as he 
came in; but it was impossible to tell her 
so.’ No arrangement was therefore 
made, and as all the other ladies were in 
the drawing-room before Lizzie came 
down, she had to give him his welcome in 
the midst of the family circle. She did it 
very well. Perhaps she had thought of it, 
and made her arrangements. When he 
came forward to greet her, she put her 
cheek up, just a little, so that he might 
see that he was expected to kiss it; but so 
little, that should he omit to do so, there 
might be no visible awkwardness. It 
must be acknowledged on Lizzie’s behalf, 
that she could always avoid awkwardness. 
He did touch her cheek with his lips, 
blushing as he did so. She had her un- 
gloved hand in his, and, still holding him, 
returned ints the circle. She said nota 
word; and what he said was of no mo- 
ment; but they had met as lovers, and 
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any of the family who had allowed them- 
selves to imagine that even yet the match 
might be broken, now unconsciously aban- 
doned that hope. ‘* Was he always such 
a truant, Lady Fawn?’’ Lizzie asked, 
when it seemed to her that no one else 
would speak a word. 

**T don’t know that there is much dif- 
ference,’’ said Lady Fawn. ‘‘ Here is din- 
ner. Frederic, will you give—Lady Eus- 
tace your arm?’’ Poor Lady Fawn! It 
often came to pass that she was awkward. 

There were no less than ten females sit- 
ting round the board at the bottom of 
which Lord Fawn took his place. Lady 
Fawn had especially asked Lucy to come 
in to dinner, and with Lucy had come the 
two younger girls. At Lord Fawn’s right 
hand sat Lizzie, and Augusta at his left. 
Lady Fawn had Amelia on one side and 
Lucy on the other. ‘*So Mr. Greystock 
was here to-day,’ Lady Fawn whispered 
into Lucy’s ear. 

‘* Yes; he was here.’ 

** Oh, Lucy.” 

** T did not bid him come, Lady Fawn.’ 

**T am sure of that, my dear; but— 
but *? Then there was no more said 
on that subject on that occasion. 

During the whole of the dinner the con- 
versation was kept up at the other end of 
the table by Lizzie talking to Augusta 
across her lover. This was done in such 
a manner as to seem to include Lord Fawn 
in every topic discussed. Parliament, In- 
dia, the Sawab, Ireland, the special priv- 
ileges of the House of Lords, the ease of a 
bachelor life, and the delight of having at 
his elbow just such a rural retreat as 
Fawn Court—these were the fruitful 
themes of Lizzie’s eloquence. Augusta 
did her part at any rate with patience ; 
and as for Lizzie herself, she worked with 
that superhuman energy which women 
can so often display in making conversa- 
tion under unfavorable circumstances. The 
circumstances were unfavorable, for Lord 
Fawn himself would hardly open bis 
mouth; but Lizzie persevered, and the 
hour of dinner passed over without any 
show of ill-humor or of sullen silence. 
When the hour was over Lord Fawn left 
the room with the ladies, and was soon 
closeted with his mother, while the girls 
strolled out upon the lawn. Would Liz- 
zie play croquet? No; Lizzie would not 
play croquet. She thought it probable 
that she might catch her lover and force 
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him to walk with her through the shrub- 
beries ; but Lord Fawn was not seen upon 
the lawn that evening, and Lizzie was 
forced to content herself with Augusta as 
acompanion. In the course of the even- 
ing, however, her lover did say a word to 
her in private. ‘* Give me ten minutes 
to-morrow between breakfast and church, 
Lizzie.’’ Lizzie promised that she would 
do so, smiling sweetly. Then there was a 
little music, and then Lord Fawn retired 
to his studies. 

‘* What is he going to say to me?” 
Lizzie asked Augusta the next morning. 
There existed in her bosom a sort of cray- 
ing after confidential friendship, but with 
it there existed something that was alto- 
gether incompatible with confidence. She 
thoroughly despised Augusta Fawn, and 
yet would have been willing—in want of 
a better friend—to press Augusta to her 
bosom and swear that there should ever 
be between them the tenderest friendship. 
She desired to be the possessor of the out- 
ward shows of all those things of which 
the inward facts are valued by the good 
and steadfast ones of the earth. She 
knew what were the aspirations, what the 
ambition of an honest woman; and she 
knew, too, how rich were the probable re- 
wards of such honesty. True love, true 
friendship, true benevolence, true tender- 
ness, were beautiful to her, qualities on 
which she could descant almost with elo- 
quence; and therefore she was always 
shamming love and friendship and benev- 
olence and tenderness. She could tell you, 
with words most appropriate to the sub- 
ject, how horrible were all shams, and in 
saying so would be not altogether insin- 
cere. Yet she knew that she herself was 
ever shamming, and she satisfied herself 
with shams. ‘* What is he going to say 
to me?’’ she asked Augusta, with her 
hands clasped, when she went up to put 
her bonnet on after breakfast. 

‘*To fix the day, 1 suppose,’’ said Au- 
gusta. 

“Tf T thought so, I would endeavor to 
please him. But it isn’t that. I know 
his manner so well! I am sure it is not 
that. Perhaps it is something about my 
boy. He will not wish to separate a 
mother from her child.” 

** Oh dear, no,”’ said Augusta. ‘I am 
sure Frederic will not want to do that.”’ 

“In anything else I will obey him,” 
said Lizzie, again clasping her hands, 
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‘* But I must not keep him waiting, must 
I? I fear my future lord is somewhat im- 
patient.”” Now, if among Lord Fawn’s 
merits one merit was more conspicuous 
than another, it was that of patience. 
When Lizzie descended he was waiting 
for her in the hall without a thought that 
he was being kept too long. ‘‘ Now, 
Frederic! I should have been with you 
two whole minutes since, if I had not had 
just a word to say to Augusta. I do so 
love Augusta.”’ 

‘She is a very good girl,’’ said Lord 
Fawn. 

‘*So true and genuine, and so full of 
spirit. I will come on the other side be- 
cause of my parasol and the sun. There, 
that will do. We have an hour nearly 
before going to church; haven’t we? I 
suppose you will go to church.” 

‘**] intend it,’’ said Lord Fawn. 

**It is so nice to go to church,”’ said 
Lizzie. Since her widowhood had com- 


menced she had compromised matters with 
the world. One Sunday she would go to 
church and the next she would have a 
headache and a French novel and stay in 
bed. But she was prepared for stricter 
conduct during at least the first months of 


her newly-married life. 

** My dear Lizzie,’’ began Lord Fawn, 
** since I last saw you I have been twice 
with Mr. Camperdown.”’ 

‘* You are not going to talk about Mr. 
Camperdown to-day?” 

‘Well; yes. I could not do so last 
night, and I shall be back in London either 
to-night or before you are up to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

‘*T hate the very name of Mr. Camper- 
down,”’ said Lizzie. 

**T am sorry for that, because I am sure 
you could not find an honester lawyer to 
manage your affairs for you. He does 
everything for me, and so he did for Sir 
Florian Eustace.”’ 

‘¢ That is just the reason why I employ 
some one else,’’ she answered. 

‘* Very well. Iam not going to saya 
word about that. I may regret it, but I 
am, just at present, the last person in the 
world to urge you upon that subject. 
What I want to say is this. You must 
restore those diamonds.”’ 

** To whom shall I restore them? ”’ 

‘¢To Mr. Garnett the silversmith, if you 
please, or to Mr. Camperdown; or, if you 
like it better, to your brother-in-law, Mr. 
John Eustace.” 
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** And why am | to give up my own 
property ?”’ 

Lord Fawn paused for some seconds be- 
fore he replied. ‘* To satisfy my honor,” 
he then said. As she made him no imme- 
diate answer he continued. ‘It would 
not suit my views that my wife should be 
seen wearing the jewels of the Eustace 
family.” 

**T don’t want to wear them,” said Lizzie. 

** Then why should you desire to keep 
them ?”’ 

‘** Because they are my own. Because 
I do not choose to be put upon. Because 
I will not allow such a cunning old snake 
as Mr. Camperdown to rob me of my 
property. They are my own, and you 
should defend my right to them.” 

** Do you mean to say that you will not 
oblige me by doing what I ask you?”’ 

“*T will not be robbed of what is my 
own,”’ said Lizzie 

‘* Then I must declare ’’—and now Lord 
Fawn spoke very slowly—‘‘ then I must 
declare that under these circumstances, 
let the consequences be what they may, I 
must retreat from the enviable position 
which your favor has given me.’’ The 
words were cold and solemn, and were ill- 
spoken ; but they were deliberate, and had 
been indeed actually learned by heart. 

**What do you mean?” said Lizie, 
flashing round upon him, 

‘*T mean what I say, exactly. But per- 
haps it may be well that I should explain 
my motives more clearly.” 

‘*T don’t know anything about motives, 
and I don’t care anything about motives. 
Do you mean to tell me that you have 
come here to threaten me with deserting 
me?’’ 

‘© You had better hear me.”’ 

‘*T don’t choose to heara word more af- 
ter what you have said, unless it be in the 
way of an apology, or retracting your 
most injurious accusation.”’ 

‘*] have said nothing to retract,’’ said 
Lord Fawn solemnly. 

‘Then I will not hear another word 
from you. I have friends and you shall 
see them.”’ 

Lord Fawn, who had thought a great 
deal upon the subject, and had well un- 
derstood that this interview would be for 
him one of great difficulty, was very anx- 
ious to induce her to listen to a few fur- 
ther words of explanation. ‘‘ Dear Liz- 
zie,”’ he began. 

‘*T will not be addressed, sir, in that 
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way by a man who is treating me as you 
are doing,’’ she said. 

** But I want you to understand me.”’ 

‘*Understand you! You understand 
nothing yourself that a man ought to un- 
derstand. I wonder that you have the 
courage to be so insolent. If you knew 
what you were doing, you would not have 
the spirit to do it.” 

Her words did not quite come home to 
him, and much of her scorn was lost upon 
him. He was now chiefly anxious to ex- 
plain to her that though he must abide by 
the threat he had made, he was quite 
willing to go on with his engagement if 
she would oblige him in the matter of the 
diamonds. ‘*It was necessary that 1 
should explain to you that I could not al- 
low that necklace to be brought into my 
house.” 

‘No one thought of taking it to your 
house.”’ 

** What were you to do with it, then? ”’ 

‘*Keep it in my own,” said Lizzie 
stoutly. They were still walking togeth- 
er, and were now altogether out of sight 
of the house. Lizzie in her excitement 
had forgotten church, had forgotten the 
Fawn women—had forgotten everything 
except the battle which it was necessary 
that she should fight for herself. She did 
not mean to allow the marriage to be 
broken off, but she meant to retain the 
necklace. ‘The manner in which Lord 
Fawn had demanded its restitution—in 
which there had been none of that mock 
tenderness by which she might have per- 
mitted herself to be persuaded—had made 
her, at any rate for the moment, as firm 
as steel on this point. It was inconceiva- 
ble to her that he should think himself at 
liberty to go back from his promise be- 
cause she would not render up property 
which was in her possession, and which 
no one could prove not to be legally her 
own! She walked on fuil of fierce cour- 
age, despising him, but determined that 
she would marry him. 

**Tam afraid we do not understand each 
other,’’ he said at last. 

** Certainly I do not understand you, sir.” 

** Will you allow my mother to speak to 
you on the subject? ”’ 

**No. If [ told your mother to give 
up her diamonds, what would she say ?”’ 

‘* But they are not yours, Lady Eustace, 
unless you will submit that question to 
an arbitrator.”’ 
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“T will submit nothing to anybody. 
You have no right to speak on such a sub- 
ject till after we are married.” 

‘*T must have it settled first, Lady Eus- 
tace.”’ 

** Then, Lord Fawn, you won’t have it 
settled first. Or rather it is settled al- 
ready. I shall keep my own necklace, and 
Mr. Camperdown may do anything he 
pleases. As for you, if you ill-treat me, 
I shall know where to go to.”’ 

They had now come out from the shrub- 
bery upon the lawn, and there was the car- 
riage at the door, ready to take the elders 
of the family tochurch. Of course in such 
a condition of affairs it would be under- 
stood that Lizzie was one of the elders. 

‘*f shall not go to church now,’’ she 
said, as she advanced across the lawn to- 
ward the hall door. ‘* You will be pleased, 
Lord Fawn, to let your mother know that 
I am detained. I do not suppose that you 
will dare to tell her why.’? Then she 
sailed round at the back of the carriage 
and entered the hall, in which several of 
the girls were standing. Among them 
was Augusta, waiting to take ler seat 
among the elders; but Lizzie passed on 
through them all, without a word, and 
marched up to her bed-room. 

** Oh, Frederic, what is the matter?”’ 
said Augusta,as soon as her brother en- 
tered the house. 

“* Never mind. 
You had better go to church. 
my mother?” 

At this moment Lady Fawn appeared 
at the bottom of the stairs, having passed 
Lizzie as she was coming down. Nota 
syllable had then been spoken, but Lady 
Fawn at once knew that much was wrong. 
Her son went up to her and whispered a 
word in herear. ‘* Oh, certainly,’’ she 
said, desisting from the operation of pull- 
ing on her gloves. ‘Augusta, neither 
your brother nor I will go to church.”’ 

** Nor—Lady Eustace?” 

‘‘ Tr seems not,’’ said Lady Fawn. 

‘* Lady Eustace will not go to church,” 
said Lord Fawn. 

‘*And where is Lucy?” asked Lydia. 

** She will not go to church either,”’ 
said Lady Fawn. ‘I have just been with 
her.”’ 

‘*Nobody 1s going to church,’ said 
Nina. ‘ All the same, 1 shall go my- 
self.”” 

** Augusta, my dear, you and the girls 
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had better go. You can take the carnage 
of course.”” But Augusta and the girls 
chose to walk, and the carriage was sent 
round into the yard. 

‘* There’s a rumpus already between my 
lord and the young missus,’’ said the 
coachman to the groom ; for the coachman 
had seen the way in which Lady Eustace 
had returned to the house. And there 
certainly was a rumpus. During the 


whole morning Lord Fawn was closeted 
with his mother, and then he went away 
to London without saying a word to any 
one of the family. 
for Lady Eustace : 


But he left this note 


** Dearest Lizziz: 

Think well of what I have said to 
you. It is not that I desire to break off 
our engagement ; but that I cannot allow 
my wife to keep the diamonds which be- 
long of right to her late husband’s family. 
You may be sure that I should not be thus 
urgent had I not taken steps to ascer- 
tain that Iam right in my judgment. In 
the mean time you had better consult my 
mother. 

*¢ Yours affectionately, 
‘ Fawn.” 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER XV. 
“LL GIVE YOU A HUNDRED-GUINEA 
BROOCH.”’ 


TusreE had been another ‘‘affair ’’ in the 
house that morning, though of a nature 
very different to the ‘‘rumpus’’ which 
had occurred between Lord Fawn and 
lady Eustace. Lady Fawn had been 
closeted with Lucy, and had expressed 
her opinion of the impropriety of Frank 
Greystock’s visit. ‘‘ 1 suppose he came 
to see his cousin,’’ said Lady Fawn, anx- 
ious to begin with some apology for such 
conduct. 

** 1 cannot tell,’’ said Lucy. ‘‘ Perhaps 
he did. I think he said so. I think he 
cared more to see me.’’ Then Lady Fawn 
was obliged to express her opinion, and she 
did so, uttering many words of wisdom. 
Frank Greystock, had he intended to sac- 
rifice his prospects by a disinterested mar- 
riage, would have spoken out before now. 
He was old enough to have made up his 
mind on such a subject, and he had not 
spoken out. He did not mean marriage. 
That was quite evident to Lady Fawn; 
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and her dear Lucy was revelling in hopes 
which would make her miserable. If 
Lucy could only have known of the letter, 
which was already her own property 
though lying in the pillar letter-box in 
Fleet street, and which had not already 
been sent down and delivered simply be- 
cause it was Sunday morning! But she 
was very brave. ‘‘ He does love me,”’ she 
said, ‘* He told me so.” 

**Oh, Lucy, that is worse and worse. 
A man to tell you that he loves you, and 
yet not ask you to be his wife! ’’ 


‘‘T am contented,” said Lucy. That 


’ assertion, however, could hardly have been 


true, 

** Contented! And did you tell him 
that you returned his love?”’ 

“* He knew it without my telling him,”’ 
said Lucy. It was so hard upon her that 
she should be so interrogated while that 
letter was lying in the iron box! 

‘* Dear Lucy, this must not be,’’ said 
Lady Fawn. ‘ You are preparing for 
yourself inexpressible misery.’ 

“*T have done nothing wrong, Lady 
Fawn.”’ 

** No, my dear—no. 
have been wrong. But I think he is 
wrong—so wrong! I call it wicked. I 
do indeed, For your own sake you should 
endeavor to forget him.”’ 

“*T will never forget him,’’ said Lucy. 
‘*To think of him is everything to me. 
He told me I was his Queen, and he shall 
be my King. I will be loyal to him al- 
ways.’’ To poor Lady Fawn this was 
very dreadful. The girl persisted in declar- 
ing her love for the man, and yet did not 
even pretend to think that the man meant 
to marry her! And this, too, was Lucy 
Morris—of whom Lady Fawn was accus- 
tomed to say to her intimate friends that 
she had altogether ceased to look upon her 
as a governess, ‘‘ Just one of ourselves, 
Mrs. Winslow, and almost as dear as one 
of my own girls!’’ Thus, in the warmth 
of her heart, she had described Lucy to a 
neighbor within the last week. Many 
more words of wisdom she spoke, and then 
she left poor Lucy in no mood for church. 
Would she have been in a better mood for 
the morning service had she known of the 
letter in the iron post? 

Then Lady Fawn had put on her bonnet 
and gone down into the hall, and the 
**rumpus”’ had come. After that, every- 
body in the house knew that all things 


1 do not say you 
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were astray. When-the girls came home 
from church their brother was gone. 
Half an hour before dinner Lady Fawn 
sent the note up to Lizzie, with a message 
to say that they would dine at three—it 
being Sunday. Lizzie sent down word 
that as she was unwell she would ask to 
have just a cup of tea and “‘ something ”’ 
sent to her own room. If Lady Fawn 
would allow her, she would remain up 
stairs with her child. She always made 
use of her child when troubles came. 

The afternoon was very sad and dreary. 
Lady Fawn had an interview with Lady 
Eustace, but Lizzie altogether refused to 
listen to any advice on the subject of the 
necklace. ‘It is an affair,’’ she said 
haughtily, ‘‘in which [ must judge for 
myself—or with the advice of my own par- 
ticular friends. Had Lord Fawn waited 
until we were married ; then indeed—! ”’ 

** But that would have been too late,’’ 
said Lady Fawn severely. 

‘* He is at any rate premature now in 
laying his commands upon me,”’ said Liz- 
zie. Lady Fawn, who was perhaps more 
anxious that the marriage should be 
broken off than that the jewels should be 
restored, then withdrew ; and as she left 
the room Lizzie clasped her boy to her bo- 
som. ‘* He, at any rate, is left to me,”’ 
she said. Lucy and the Fawn girls went 
to evening church, and afterward Lizzie 
came down among them when they were 
at tea. Before she went to bed Lizzie de- 
clared her intention of returning to her 
own house in Mount street on the follow- 
ing day. ‘To this Lady Fawn of course 
made no objection. 

On the next morniog there came an 
event which robbed Lizzie’s departure of 
some of the importance which might 
otherwise have been attached to it. The 
post-office, with that accuracy in the per- 
formance of its duties for which it is con- 
spicuous among alli offices, caused Lucy’s 
letter to be delivered to her while the 
members of the family were sitting round 
the breakfast table. Lizzie, indeed, was 
not there. She had expressed her inten- 
tion of breakfasting in her own room, and 
had requested that a conveyance might 
be ready to take her to the 11:30 train. 
Augusta had been with her, asking 
whether anything could be done for her. 
*T care for nothing now, except my 
child,’’ Lizzie had replied. As the nurse 
and the lady’s maid were both in the 
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room, Augusta, of course, could say noth- 
ing further. That occurred after prayers, 
and while the tea was being made. When 
Augusta reached the breakfast-room Lucy 
was cutting up the loaf of bread, and at 
the same moment the old butler was plac- 
ing a letter immediately under her eyes. 
She saw the handwriting and recognized 
it, but yet she finished cutting the bread. 
** Lucy, do give me that hunchy bit,”’ said 
Nina. 

*¢ Hunchy is not in the dictionary,’ said 
Cecilia. 

**T want it in my plate, and not in the 
dictionary,’’ said Nina. 

Lucy did as she was asked, but her hand 
trembled as she gave the hunch, and La- 
dy Fawn saw that her face was crimson. 
She took the letter and broke the envelope, 
and as she drew out the sheet of paper 
she looked up at Lady Fawn. The fate of 
her whole life was in her hands, and there 
she was standing with all their eyes fixed 
upon her. She did not even know how to 
sit down, but, still standing, she read the 
first words, and at the last, ‘* Dear, dear 
Lucy,’’—‘* Yours ever and always, if you 
will have me, F. G.’’ She did not want 
to read any more of it then. She sat 
down slowly, put the precious paper back 
into its envelope, looked round upon ther 
all, and knew that she was crimson to the 
roots of her hair, blushing like a guilty 
thing. 

“* Lucy, my dear,” said Lady Fawn— 
and Lucy at oxce turned her face full upon 
her old friend—‘‘ you have got a letter 
that agitates you.”’ 

** Yes, I have,’’ she said. 

**Go into the book-room. You can 
come back to breakfast when you have 
read it, you know.’’ Thereupon Luey 
rose from her seat, and retired with her 
treasure into the book-room. But even 
when she was there she could not at once 
read her letter. When the door was 
closed and she knew that she was alone 
she looked at it, and then clasped it tight 
between her hands. She was almost afraid 
to read it lest the letter itself’ should con- 
tradict the promise which the last words 
of it had seemed to convey to her. She 
went up to the window and stood there 
gazing out upon the gravel road, with her 
hand containing the letter pressed upon 
her heart. Lady Fawn had told her that 
she was preparing for herself inexpressi- 
ble misery ; and now there had come to 
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her joy so absolutely inexpressible! ‘‘ A 
man to tell you that he loves you, and yet 
not ask you to be his wife!’’ She re- 
peated to herself Lady Fawn’s words, and 
then those other words, ‘* Yours ever and 
always, if you will have me!” Have 
him, indeed! She threw from her, at 
once, as vain and wicked and false, all 
idea of coying her love. She would leap 
at his neck if he were there, and tell him 
that for years he had been almost her 
god. And of course he knew it. ‘If 1 
will have him! Traitor!’’ she said to 
herself, smiling through her tears. Then 
she reflected that after all it would be 
well that she should read the letter. 
There might be conditions ; though what 
conditions could he propose with which 
she would not comply? However, she 
seated herself in a corner of the room and 
did read the letter. Asshe read it, she 
hardly understood it all; but she under- 
stood what she wanted to understand. 
ile asked her to share with him his home. 
He had spoken to her that day without 
forethought; but mustn’t such speech 
‘be the truest and the sweetest of all 
speeches? “And now I write to you 
to ask you to be my wife.’’ Oh, how 
wrong some people can be in their judg- 
ments! How wrong Lady Fawn had 
been in hers about Frank Greystock! 
‘* For the last year or two I have lived with 
this hope before me.’’ “ And so have I,”’ 
said Lucy. ‘* And so have I; with that 
and no other.’’ ‘* Too great confidence ! 
‘Traitor,’ she said again, smiling and 
weeping, ‘‘ yes, traitor; when of course 
you knew it.”” * Is his happiness in my 
hands? Oh, then he shall be happy.” 
**Of course 1 will tell Lady Fawn at 
once—instantly. Dear Lady Fawn! 
But yet she has been so wrong. I sup- 
pose she will let him come here. But 
what does it matter, now that I know it? 
‘ Yours ever and always, if you will have 
me. F. G.’ Traitor, traitor, traitor! ’’ 
Then she got up and walked about the 
room, not knowing what she did, holding 
the letter now between her hands, and 
then pressing it to her lips. 

She was still walking about the room 
when there came a low tap at the door, 
and Lady Fawn entered. ‘* There is noth- 
ing the matter, Lucy?’’ Lucy stood 


stock still, with her treasure still clasped, 
smiling, almost laughing, while the tears 
ran down her cheeks. 


** Won’t you eat 
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your breakfast, my dear?’’ said Lady 
Fawn. 

**Oh, Lady Fawn! oh, Lady Fawn!” 
said Lucy, rushing into her friend’s arms. 

** What is it, Lucy? I think our little 
wise one has lost her wits.’’ 

** Oh, Lady Fawn, he has asked me! ”’ 

**Ts it Mr. Greystock?”’ 

“Yes; Mr. Greystock. He has asked 
me. He has asked me to be his wife. I 
thought he loved me. I hoped he did at 
least. Oh, dear, I did so hope it. And 
he does.”’ 

** Has he proposed to you? ”’ 

** Yes, Lady Fawn. I told you what he 
said tome. And then he went and wrote 
this. Is he not noble and good, and so 
kind? You shall read it, but you'll give 
it me back, Lady Fawn?” 

** Certainly I'll give it you back. You 
don’t think I’d rob you of your lover’s 
letter?” 

*¢ Perhaps you might think it right.”’ 

‘* Tf it is really an offer of marriage——,’ 
said Lady Fawn very seriously. 

** Tt couldn’t be more of an offer if he 
had sat writing it for ever,’’ said Lucy as 
she gave up her letter with confidence. 
Lady Fawn read it with leisurely atten- 
tion, and smiled as she put the paper 
back into the envelope. ‘* All the men in 
the world couldn’t say it more plainly,”’ 
said Lucy, nodding her head forward. 

**T don’t think they could,” said Lady 
Fawn. ‘‘I never read anything plainer 
in my life. I wish you joy with all my 
heart, Lucy. There is not a word to be 
said against him.”’ 

“ Against him!” said Lucy, who thought 
that this was very insufficient praise. 

** What I mean is that when I objected 
to his coming here I was only afraid that 
he couldn’t afford, or would think, you 
know, that in his position he couldn’t af- 
ford to marry a wife without a fortune.”’ 

‘* He may come now, Lady Fawn?’’ 

** Well, yes; I think so. I shall be 
glad just to saya word tohim. Of course 
you are in my hands, and I do love you so 
dearly, Lucy! I could not bear that any- 
thing but good should happen to you.” 

*¢ This is good,’’ said Lucy. 

** It won’t be good, and Mr. Greystock 
won’t think you good, if you don’t come 
and eat your breakfast.’’ So Lucy was 
led back into the parlor, and sipped her 
tea and crunched her toast, while Lydia 
came and stood over her. 
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“* Of course it is from him,’’ whispered 
Lydia. Lucy again nodded her head 
while she was erunching her tvuast. 

The fact that Mr. Greystock had pro- 
posed in form to Lucy Morris was soon 
known to all the family, and the news 
certainly did take away something from 
the importance which would otherwise 
have been attached to Lizzie’s departure. 
There was not the same awe of the cere- 
mony, the same dread of some scene, 
which, but for Frank Greystock’s letter, 
would have existed. Of course. Lord 
Fawn’s future matrimonial prospects were 
to them all an affair of more moment than 
those of Lucy; but Lord Fawn himself 
had gone, and had already quarrelled with 
the lady before he went. There was at 
present nothing more to be done by them 
in regard to Lizzie than just to get rid of 
her. But Lucy’s good fortune, so unex- 
pected, and by her so frankly owned as 
the very best fortune in the world that 
could have befallen her, gave an excite- 
ment to them all. ‘There could be no les- 
sons that morning for Nina, and the usual 
studies of the family were altogether in- 
terrupted. Lady Fawn purred, and con- 
gratulated, and gave good advice, and de- 
clared that any other home for Lucy be- 
fore her marriage would now be quite out 
of the question. ‘‘ Of course it wouldn’t 
do for you to go, even to Clara,”’ said 
Lady Fawn, who seemed to think that 
there still might be some delay before 
Frank Greystock would be ready for his 
wife. ‘** You know, my dear, that he 
isn’t rich; not for a member of Parlia- 
ment. I suppose he makes a good in- 
come, but I have always heard that he was 
a little backward when he began, Of 
course, you know, nobody need be in a 
hurry.’”’ Then Lucy began to think that 
if Frank should wish to postpone his mar- 
riage, say for three or four years, she 
might even yet become a burden on her 
friend. ‘* But don’t you be frightened,’’ 
continued Lady Fawn; ‘ you shall never 
want a home as long as I have one to give 
you. We shall soon find out what are 
Mr. Greystock’s ideas; and unless he is 
very unreasonable we’li make things fit.’’ 

Then there came a message to Lucy 
from Lady Eustace. ‘‘If you please, 
Miss, Lady Eustace will be glad to see 
you fora minute up in her room before 
she starts.’ So Lucy was torn away 
from the thoughts of her own happiness, 
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and taken up stairs to Lady Eustace. 
*¢ You have heard that Iam going? ’’ said 
Lizzie. 

“Yes; I heard you were to go this 
morning.’’ 

** And you have heard why? I’m sure 
you will not deceive me, Lucy. Where 
am I to look for truth, if not to an old, old 
friend like you? ”’ 

** Why should I deceive you, Lizzie?” 

‘Why, indeed? only that all people 
do. The world is so false, so material, so 
worldly! One gives out one’s heart and 
gets in return nothing but dust and 
ashes—nothing but ashes and dust. Oh, 
I have been so disappointed in Lady 
Fawn.” 

“You know she is my dearest friend,” 
said Lucy. 

‘¢Pshaw! I know that you have work- 
ed for her like a slave, and that she has 
paid you a bare pittance.”’ 

‘*She has been more like a mother to 
me than anything else,’’ said Lucy an- 
grily. 

** Because you have been tame. It does 
not suit me to be tame. It is not my plan 
tu be tame. Have you heard the cause of 
the disagreement between Lord Fawn and 
me?’’ 

** Well—no.”’ 

‘¢ Tell the truth, Lucy.”’ 

‘* How dare you tell me to tell the 
truth? Of course [ tell the truth. I be- 
lieve it is something about some property 
which he wants you to give back to some- 
body ; but I don’t know any more.” 

** Yes, my dear husband, Sir Florian, 
who understood me—whom I idolized— 
—who seemed to have been made for me 
—gave me a present. Lord Fawn is 
pleased to say that he does not approve of 
my keeping any gift from my late lord, 
Considering that he intends to live upon 
the wealth which Sir Florian was gener- 
ous enough to bestow upon me, this does 
seem to be strange! Of course I resented 
such interference. Would not you have 
resented it?’’ 

**T don’t know,” said Lucy, who 
thought that she could bring herself to 
comply with any request made to her by 
Frank Greystock. 

** Any woman who had a spark of spirit 
would resent it, and I have resented it. 1 
have told Lord Fawn that I will on no ac- 
count part with the rich presents which 
my adored Florian showered upon me in 
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his generosity. It is not for their rich- 
ness that [ keep them, but because they 
are, for his sake, so inexpressibly dear to 
me. If Lord Fawn chooses to be jealous 
of a necklace, he must be jealous.’’ Lucy, 
who had in truth heard but a small frag- 
ment of the story—just so much of it as 
Lydia had learned from the discreet Ame- 
lia, who herself had but a very hazy idea 
of the facts—did not quite know how 
much of the tale, as it was now told to her, 
might be true and how much false. After 
a certain fashion she and Lizzie Eustace 
called themselves friends. But she did 
not believe her friend to be honest, and 
was aware that in some matters her friend 
would condescend—to fib. Lizzie’s poet- 
ry, and romance, and high feelings had 
never had the ring of true soundness in 
Lucy’s ears. But her imagination was 
not strong enough to soar to the altitude 
of the lies which Lizzie was now telling. 
She did believe that the property which 
Lizzie was called upon to restore was held 
to be objectionable by Lord Fawn simply 
because it had reached Lizzie from the 
hands of her late husband. ‘* What do 
you tnink of such conduct as that? ’’ asked 
Lady Eustace. 

**Won’t it do if you lock them up in- 
stead of wearing them?’’ asked Lucy. 

“T have never dreamed of wearing them.” 

**T don’t understand about such things,”’ 
said Lucy, determined not to impute any 
blame to one of the Fawn family. 

“It is tyranny, sheer tyranny,” con- 
tinued the other, ‘‘ and he will find that I 
am not the woman to yield to it. No. 
For love I could give up everything—but 
nothing from fear. He has told me in so 
many words that he does not intend to go 
on with his engagement! ”’ 

“* Has he indeed ?”’ 

‘* But I intend that he shall. If he 
thinks that I am going to be thrown over 
because he takes ideas of that kind into 
his head, he’s mistaken. He shall know 
that I’m not to be made a plaything of 
like that. I'll tell you what you can do 
for me, Lucy.” 

*¢ What can I do for you?”’ 

‘¢ There is no one in the world I trust 
more thoroughly than I do you,” said 
Lizzie, ‘‘and hardly any one that I love 
80 well: Think how long we have known 
each other! And you may be sure of 
this: I always have been, and always will 
be, your friend with my cousin Frank.” 
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**T don’t want anything of that kind,” 
said Lucy, ‘‘ and never did.”’ 

** Nobody has so much influence with 
Frank as I. Just do you write to me to- 
morrow, and the next day, and the day af- 
ter, a mere line, you know, to tell me how 
the land lies here.” 

** There would be nothing to tell.”’ 

** Yes, there will—ever so much. They 
will be talking about me every hour. If 
you’ll be true to me, Lucy, in this busi- 
ness, I’ll make you the handsomest pres- 
ent you ever saw in your life. I'll give 
you a hundred-guinea brooch ; I will, in- 
deed. You shall have the money and buy 
it yourself,’” 

“A what!’ said Lucy. 

**A hundred guineas to do what you 
please with!” 

**You mean thing!’’ said Lucy. ‘I 
didn’t think there was a woman so mean 
as that in the world. I’m not surprised 
now at Lord Fawn. Pick up what I hear 
and send it you in letters, and then be 
paid money for it!” 

** Why not? It’s all to do good.”’ 

** How can you have thought to ask me 
to do such a thing? How can you bring 
yourself to think so badly of people? I'd 
sooner cut my hand off; and as for you, 
Lizzie, 1 think you are mean and wicked 
to conceive such a thing. And now good- 
by.”’? So saying, she left the room, giving 
her dear friend no time for further argu- 
ment. 

Lady Eustace got away that morning, 
not in time, indeed, for the 11:30 train, 
but at such an hour as to make it unneces- 
sary that she should appear at the early 
dinner. The saying of farewell was very 
cold and ceremonious. Of course there 
was no word as to any future visit—no 
word as to any future events whatever. 
They all shook hands with her, and spe- 
cial injunctions were given to the coach- 
man to drive her safely to the station. 
At this ceremony Lucy was not present. 
Lydia had asked her to come down and 
say good-by ; but Lucy refused. ‘1 saw 
her in her own room,” said Lucy. 

** And was it all very affectionate?’’ 
Lydia asked. 

** Well, no; it was not affectionate at 
all.” This was all that Lucy said, and 
thus Lady Eustace completed her visit to 
Fawn Court. 

The letters were taken away for the post 
at eight o’clock in the evening, and be- 
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fore that time it was necessary that Lucy 
should write to her lover. ‘‘ Lady Fawn,” 
she said in a whisper, ‘‘ may I tell him to 
come here?’”’ 

‘* Certainly, my dear. You had better 
tell him to call on me. Of course he’ll 
see you, too, when he comes.” 

‘*] think he’d want to see me,’’ said 
Lucy, ‘‘ and I’m sure I should want to see 
him.”’ Then she wrote her answer to 
Frank’s letter. She allowed herself an 
hour for the happy task; but, though the 
letter when written was short, the hour 
hardly sufficed for the writing of it. 


** Dear Mr. Greystock ;’’—there was 
matter for her of great consideration be- 
fore she could get even so far as this; but 
after biting her pen for ten minutes, dur- 
ing which she pictured to herself how 
pleasant it would be to call him Frank 
when he should have told her to do so, 
and had found, upon repeated whispered 
trials, that of all names it was the pleas- 
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antest to pronounce, she decided upon re- 
fraining from writing it now—* Lady 
Fawn has seen your letter to me—the 
dearest letter that ever was written—and 
she says that you may call upon her. But 
you mustn’t go away without seeing me 
too.”’ Then there was great difficulty as 
to the words to be used by her for the ac- 
tual rendering herself up to him as his fu- 
ture wife. At last the somewhat too 
Spartan simplicity of her nature prevail- 
ed. and the words were written very plain, 
and very short. ‘*I love you better than 
all the world, and I will be your wife. It 
shall be the happiness of my life to try to 
deserve you. 

“‘T am, with all my heart, 

** Most affectionately your own 
“Teen 

When it was written it did not content 
her. But the hour was over, and the let- 
ters must go. ‘*I suppose it’ll do,’’ she 
said to herself. ‘*He’ll know what it 
means.’’ And so the letter was sent. 








AT EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGIIT. 





HE day is dying or dead, 
‘or the dull-red sun is lost in a dull-gray cloud, 

The air grows chill and the hum of wings grows loud, 

It will rain to-morrow, I said. 
But e’en as I spake, lo the tawny light, like a stain, 
A blur on the cloud, which suddenly brightened and spread, 
Till a fire brake out on the dusky edge of the world; 
Then a segment of sky, like a wedge of blue, cleft the ridge in twain, 
Pushing it outward ever and upward, high and higher, 
Shivering base and crown in fragments rounded and curled. 
While from its chasms and rifts came gleams of purple and red, 
Ruby, and girasole, and gold, and glimmer of fire; 
And yonder—look! where the misty sea, far offand dim, 
Is one with the misty sky—the bulging cheeks of the sun 
Fair with smiles as he silently drops below the rim ; 
And now indeed the day is over and done. 

*T will be fair to-morrow, I said. 





Hl. E. WARNER. 




















ADMIRAL FARRAGUT AND NEW ORLEANS. 


WITH AN 


ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND COMMAND OF THE FIRST THREE 


NAVAL EXPEDITIONS OF THE WAR. 





First PAPER. 


HE rebellion which commenced in the 
spring of 1861, though long threat- 
ened, found the country almost wholly 
unprepared for the conflict. Few in the 
Free States could be made to believe 
there would be an appeal to arms for the 
alleged or real grievances of which certain 
impassioned leaders complained. There 
had been severe party strife for years, 
threats to nullify or resist Federal laws, 
which gradually assumed a sectional char- 
acter; but the real differences or causes 
of difference were not such as to lead 
necessarily to hostilities, had not war or 
the subversion of the Government been 
the design of some of the ambitious and 
trusted men in high official position. 

But while almost the whole of the peo- 
ple of the Northern States were disbeliev- 
ers in any civil war, a very different con- 
dition of things existed at the South. There 
the apprehensions were serious and almost 
universal that a fierce struggle was to take 
place. A majority of the people in nearly 
every State were opposed to armed resist- 
ance to the Government, and opposed to 
any scheme for dissolving the Union. Yet 
they had been persuaded, and actually 
believed, that they were greatly wronged 
and oppressed by Federal legislation. But 
their opposition to violent measures was 
tame and negative from the very fact that 
there was no substantial cause for com- 
plaint, while the decisive element was 
mischievous, positive, energetic, and bel- 
ligerent. The secession or disunion party 
had by activity and vigilance obtained pos- 
session of the State governments through 
the South in 1860, and made extensive 
preparations to resist the General Govern- 
ment. 

The election of Abraham Lincoln, 
brought about by the secession leaders 
who had deliberately and designedly 
broken up the Democratic organization, 
was made the pretext for seceding from 
the Union. As soon as the result of 
the election in 1860 was known, before 
any action had been taken, and while 
the Democratic party had the President 
and a majority of Congress, the State 
of South Carolina took instant measures 


for dissolving her connection with the 
Federal Government. This extraordinary 
and revolutionary movement, unprovoked 
and uncalled for by any serious grievance 
or aggressive action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was followed by other States. 
Members of Congress with dramatic os- 
tentation and parade resigned their seats 
and left Washington. Scenes similar to 
these, but not carried to so great length, 
had previously occurred, and the Adminis- 
tration and others from the North appear 
to have viewed these proceedings, now as 
then, as an excess of party bitterness 
which would exhaust itself in words. No 
effective measures were taken to counter- 
act them and strengthen the Government 

When, therefore, Congress adjourned 
and the change of administration took 
place on the 4th of March, 1861, the new 
incumbents found the Government wholly 
unprepared by any extra-legislative au- 
thority or preparation to maintain itself 
against the formidable combination that 
had so long been maturing schemes for 
its destruction. The Navy Department 
was perliaps in the most feeble and deplor- 
able condition of any branch of the Gov- 
ernment for the emergency—without ves- 
sels, or armament, or men, and without 
legal authority to increase or strengthen 
either, 

A blockade of three thousand five hun- 
dred miles in length, greater in extent 
than the whole coast of Europe from Cape 
Trafalgar to Cape North, was ordered 
in April; and as we had not vessels, 
guns, or men for such a work, a navy 
had to be improvised to enforce it. Ships 
in the merchant service which could be 
made available were forthwith procured, 
guns were manufactured, men were en- 
listed, and the whole resources of the 
country were put in immediate requisi- 
tion to meet the crisis. But although the 
energies and abilities of the nation were 
taxed and called out with wonderful and 
unexampled rapidity, they did not satisfy 
the impatience of the people, who had 
been taught, and were willing to believe, 
the rebellion could be suppressed and 
peace be restored in ninety days. 
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The Government discharged as it best 
could with the limited means at its dis- 
posal the new and extraordinary duties 
which, in addition to ordinary current 
affairs, devolved upon it. The change of 
administration involved in some respects a 
change of policy and of men in the civil 
service. The President and Cabinet were 
inexperienced in their new positions, and 
entitled to encouragement and support 
even had the times been propitious. Com- 
ing from old opposing parties, their politi- 
cal principles were not in all respects 
homogenevus. Little time was given them, 
however, for concert and concentration 
before war—intestine war, the worst and 
most to be deplored of all conflicts—was 
precipitated upon the country. 

The first call for seventy-five thousand 
men to serve for three months seems, since 
the experience we have had through four 
eventful years with a million of men un- 
der arms, to have been insignificant in 
numbers and ridiculous in time for the 
suppression of that formidable rebellion, 
which shook the continent, shattered the 
framework of the Government, and taxed 
the energies of the nation; but without 
any previous preparation the cali em- 
braced as many as the country could read- 
ily arm, equip, supply, and organize; and 
few then believed we were to have a pro- 
tracted war. Little, comparatively, was 
attempted, and but little was accomplished 
at the beginning. ‘The rebels, having 
resistance in view, were better prepared 
than the Government for the conflict. 
Reverses to the Union cause followed, with 
murmurs and general dissatisfaction be- 
cause the Administration was apparently 
so dilatory and inefficient in its movements, 
and because our undisciplined troops were 
not invincible and irresistible. 

Time was necessary to equip our few 
naval vessels; to procure and to prepare 
the purchased and chartered steamers for 
naval service; to recall our foreign squad- 
rons; to manufacture ordnance, to get 
supplies, and to enlist seamen. No allow- 
ance was made fur these things by the 
inconsiderate and unthinking, who, under 
the impression that vessels were ready and 
equipped, and crews enlisted and trained, 
were loud in their complaints of the inef- 
ficiency of the navy and the Navy Depart- 
ment. But those who were intelligent 


and informed on the subject, instead of 
complaining, were amazed that so much 
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in so brief a period was accomplished. The 
rebels felt and acknowledged it. A joint 
Committee of the Confederate Congress, 
‘‘appointed to investigate the adminis- 
tration of the Navy Department ”’ of the 
insurgents, in their report apologizing for 
the disasters which had overwhelmed and 
annihilated their navy, dwell on the ener- 
gy and power which they had encoun- 
tered. They say: ‘* The vast naval re- 
sources, great commercial school for sea- 
men, numerous artisans, and yast work- 
shops enabled him to augment this formi- 
dable force with a rapidity unequalled in 
naval history, while the naval resources 
of the world were open to him. It would 
have required many years, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, for us to 
have built and equipped as many and 
such vessels as the enemy began the war 
with.” 

Admiral Du Pont, writing from Port 
Royal July, 1862, said to a friend: *‘I do 
not hesitate to say that nothing has ever 
come up to the energy of the Navy Depart- 
ment in any country. The improvised 
navy for which Mr. Welles was so abused, 
and which in my judgment saved us a 
foreign war by preventing the blockade 
from being broken by the English and 
French, are among its great deeds.”’ 

While most persons anticipated a speedy 
suppression of the insurrectien and the 
restoration of harmony and peace, the 
Secretary of the Navy came to a different 
conclusion. He saw that this was no 
mere impulsive outbreak. The retiring 
Administration, without being specially 
committed to the secession movement, had 
studiously abstained from the exercise of 
any authority to prevent or suppress it, 
It had placed no garrisons in the forts of 
the South, though the local authorities 
were organizing actively for armed resist- 
ance to Federal laws. Were the new Ad- 
ministration to attempt to send troops or 
supplies, which was anticipated and ex- 
pected by the secessionists and their sym- 
pathizers, the movement would be de- 
nounced and resisted as just cause of 
offence. This was made manifest when 
the Administration in pursuance of its 
duty endeavored to send provisions to the 
small garrison in Sumter. That peaceful 
attempt of the Government to discharge 
its duty was made the pretext for an as- 
sault on the fortress and the flag. 

While the retiring Federal Administra- 
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tion had done nothing toward maintaining 
the national authority in the insurrection- 
ary region, the State governments which 
were in the hands and under the control 
of the secessionists had been able to or- 
ganize powerful combinations under local 
State laws to obstruct and break down 
the Federal Union. Their proceedings 
nad been deliberate, and so extensive 
and powerful, and Congress had left the 
Federal Government so wholly unpre- 
pared for the conflict, that the Secretary 
of the Navy was convinced the struggle 
would be severe, and that the duration of 
the war would extend far beyond the 
three months for which the troops had 
been ordered out. He took his measures 
accordingly. Without specific legal au- 
thority, he proceeded not only to buy and 
charter merchant steamers, but he as- 
sumed the responsibility of immediately 
ordering, without law and without appro- 
priations, the construction of over thirty 
naval steamers, none of which could be 
completed within six months from the at- 
tack on Sumter and long after the terms 
of the 75,000 men had expired, which 
many supposed would close the insurrec- 
tion. It is not necessary to speculate on 
what would have been said and done had 
the insurrection been suppressed within 
ninety days, with this large increase of 
our naval force and immense expenditure. 
As it was, the first business movement on 
the first day of the extra session, before 
even the message of the President had 
been received stating the object for con- 
vening Congress, was the introduction of 
a resolution by the then Chairman of the 
Naval Committee of the Senate, inquiring 
by what authority and at what rates the 
Secretary of the Navy had increased his 
expenditures and made contracts and pur- 
chases for the navy. 

At home and abroad the blockade was 
pronounced an impossibility; but the 
Navy Department put forth all its ener- 
gies to establish and make it effective. 
There were soon employed in the various 
navy and private ship yards, foundries, 
and machine shops a force of not less 
than twenty thousand mechanics and 
workmen, exclusive of seamen enlisted in 
the service. As soon as a small force was 
placed before the principal ports to cut 
off traffic with the rebel States, the Navy 
Department commenced projecting expe- 
ditions on the coast. The first of these 
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was for the capture of the batteries which 
the rebels had constructed at Hatteras 
Inlet, from which point they were send- 
ing out small marauding craft to capture 
vessels engaged in trade which approached 
the North Carolina coast. Preparations 
for the Hatteras expedition, an enterprise 
which originated in and was put in opera- 
tion by the Navy Department, were be- 
gun in July. General Scott, who was 
consulted, and of whom military codpera- 
tion was asked, consented to spare troops 
from Fortress Monroe to accompany the 
expedition when the navy was ready, 
provided the detachment was not de- 
tained after the result, whatever that 
might be. On the 9th of August I wrote 
Flag Officer Stringham in relation to the 
Hatteras expedition, that ‘‘in order to 
take the batteries to which you allude, 
General Scott assures me he will author- 
ize General Butler to detail a military 
force to accompany the expedition.’’ 
When this assurance was given General 
B. F. Butler was in command at Fortress 
Monroe ; but on the 13th of August, four 
days after, General Wool was ordered to 
relieve him, which he did on the 19th of 
August. The order which General Scott 
promised on the 9th to issue to General 
Butler was promptly given when required 
to General Wool, but still on condition 
and with an express understanding that 
the troops should return to Fortress Mon- 
roe, and not remain at the inlet to garri- 
son the forts. General Butler, relieved 
by General Wool, sought and was assigned 
to command the 900 men that were de- 
tailed to accompany the navy, and em- 
barked with Flag Officer Stringham in 
the Minnesota, which sailed from Hamp- 
ton Roads on the 26th of August. 

The success at Hatteras, the first naval 
expedition, and it may be said perhaps 
the first substantial victory of the war, 
was followed by the more important ex- 
pedition to Port Royal under Admiral Du 
Pont. In this expedition the codperating 
military force was commanded by General 
Thomas W. Sherman. Both of these ex- 
peditions originated in the Navy Depart- 
ment. They were quietly planned, and 
matured with a secresy unknown to the 
military operations of that period. Hence 
probably the correspondents and writers of 
the day, who usually obtained their first 
information of events through the War 
Department or from army officers, mis- 
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stated and gave erroneous accounts of 
these and other expeditions, and awarded 
not unfrequently credit to military officers 
which strictly belonged to naval com- 
manders. Naval officers were invariably 
prohibited from giving information of 
naval movements fur publication, and 
newspaper correspondents, always inquis- 
itive and generally intelligent, were for 
this reason carefully excluded from the 
expeditions, and as far as possible from 
all knowledge in regard to naval opera- 
tions. This rigid and restrictive policy 
of the navy was in such marked contrast 
to that of the military, where correspond- 
ents were generally welcomed and often 
furnished with every facility to obtain 
and publish army operations, was unsat- 
isfactory, led to much misrepresentation 
of the Navy Department, and sometimes 
to gross injustice to the navy. Many of 
the perverted statements which had their 
origin in pique toward those who excluded, 
and fayor toward those who received and 
encouraged them in their efforts to be the 
first to lay before the public news which all 
desired to know, but which it was impol- 
itic and often injurious to publish, have 
gone into the histories which, hastily got 
up, were afterward without examina- 
tion adopted as authentic. Nearly every 
one of these histories passes over the naval 
commander or represents him as a subor- 
dinate attached to a military enterprise. 
They speak, not of Flag Officer Stringham’s 
expedition, but of ‘‘ General Butler’s ex- 
pedition to Hatteras.’’ Some of them as- 
sume that the expedition originated with 
and was achieved by him, when he merely 
went under orders with two battalions 
which were sent in compliance with a re- 
quest made by the Navy Department for 
troops to assist Flag Officer Stringham, 
the naval commander, in a naval expedi- 
tion of which he knew nothing until he 
received orders from General Scott direct- 
ing him to aid and codperate in a naval 
enterprise. 

The preliminary arrangements for the 
expedition which resulted in the capture 
of Port Royal, a more important and more 
elaborate undertaking, were commenced 
really before those of Hatteras. As early as 
the 25th of June a board wasconvened in the 
Navy Department, composed of Captain, 
afterward Rear-Admiral 8. F. Du Pont, 
Professor A. D. Bache, Chief of the Coast 
Survey, with whom the Secretary of War 
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associated, by special request, Major, sub- 
sequently General J. G. Barnard of the 
Corps of Engineers. Later, Commander, 
now Rear-Admiral Charles H. Davis, who 
officiated as secretary, was added to this 
board. 

The object and purpose of the Navy 
Department in convening this board, and 
the date when the expedition under Flag 
Officer Du Pont was first contemplated, will 
be best understood by publishing the ori- 
ginal order, which was on the 25th of 
June, only two months after the proclama- 
tion of blockade had been issued and be- 
fore it had been made absolutely efficient 
at all points : 

[Confidential.] 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, June 25, 1861. 
Captain S. F. Du Ponr and Prof. A. D. BACHE, 
Board, etc. 

GENTLEMEN: The Navy Department is desir- 
ous to condense all the information in the ar- 
chives of the Government which may be con- 
sidered useful to the blockading squadrons, and 
the Board are therefore requested to prepare 
such matter as in their judgment may seem nec- 
essary; first, extending from the Chesapeake to 
Key West ; secondly, from Key West to the ex- 
treme southern point of Texas. It is imperative 
that two or more points should be taken posses- 
sion of on the Atlantic coast, and Fernandina 
and Port Royal are spoken of. Perhaps others 
will occur to the Board. All facts bearing upon 
such a contemplated movement are desired at 
an early moment, Subsequently similar points 
in the Gulf of Mexico will be considered. It is 
also very desirable that the practicability of 
closing all the Southern ports by mechanical 
means should be fully discussed and reported 
upon, 

Very respectfully, etc., 
GIDEON WELLES, 


On the 18th of September a division of 
the Atlantic squadron took place. Cap- 
tain Du Pont was appointed commander of 
the South Atlantic blockading squadron. 
On the 12th of October he received final 
orders, and sailed on the 29th. 

In his final instructions, which were 
strictly confidential, Bull’s Bay, St. He- 
lena, Port Royal, and Fernandina were 
nained as accessible and desirable points; 
but the preference of the Department for 
Port Royal was not put in writing, lest it 
might by some means become public and 
the rebels put on their guard. The views of 
the Department in favor of Port Royal were 
made known to Flag Officer Du Pont incon- 
versation, but the opinions of that officer 
did not at first coincide with those of the 
Department. His choice was Bull’s Bay, 
from an apprehension that Port Royal was 
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too strongly fortified and that he could not 
get his flag-ship, the Wabash, over the 
bar. But he came into the measure at the 
last moment—having been finally per- 
suaded, as he afterward admitted, by the 
Assistant Secretary, who visited New York 
for that purpose before he sailed; and he 
frankly said after the result, that to have 
gone to Bull’s Bay, which was his design, 
would have been an error. ‘The destina- 
tion was, however, left indefinite in his 
orders, and his conclusions were not to be 
communicated to the commanders of the 
various yessels until they sailed, when the 
point of rendezvous was indicated in sealed 
orders, which were not to be opened until 
at sea. This uncertainty in regard to the 
final destination of the squadron prevent- 
ed the enemy from concentrating a for- 
midable force at Port Royal to resist the 
Union arms. 

As usual with large expeditions, the de- 
parture of Du Pont’s squadron was de- 
layed, and it did not get off until the 29th of 
Qctober. As svon as the arrangements for 
that enterprise were completed, and be- 
fore the squadron left Hampton Roads, 
the attention cf the Department, pre- 
viously occupied, was intently directed 
toward New Orleans, the most important 
place in every point of view in the insur- 
rectionary region, and the most difficult 
to effectually blockade. The whole coun- 
try, and especially the great Northwest, 
was interested in the free and uninter- 
rupted navigation of the Mississippi, the 
ocean outlet of the immense central valley 
which contains within its slopes one-half 
the States and territory and is the very 
heart of the Union. New Orleans is the 
great depot for its products, end Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, which protected it, 
were the gates that barred ocean communi- 
cation with the city. ‘To gain possession 
of the river and of the city was one of the 
first objects which addressed itself to the 
Administration after the war opened, and 
was imperatively demanded by the great 
States which were specially interested. 
The unity of the inhabitants and States 
of the valley under one government, and 
the unresisted communication of its people 
through the natural and national highway 
which belonged alike to those on the up- 
per as well as the lower Mississipi, called 
out the combined energies of all. The 


Government sympathized with and re- 
sponded to the demands that were made 
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for the assertion and maintenance of this 
great national right without restriction or 
interruption. 

Military plans had been projected from 
the beginning to obtain control of this 
national thoroughfure and the city near 
its mouth; but all of these schemes con- 
templated a combined army and navy 
movement which should descend from 
Cairo on the upper waters of tle Mississip- 
pi. The idea of a naval conquest of New 
Orleans from the Gulf was not entertained 
by the army or the Administration. When, 
therefore, the Navy Department had per- 
fected its arrangements for the Port Royal 
expedition and given final instructions to 
Flag Officer Du Pont, it began to consider 
the embarrassments and difficulty of block- 
ading the Mississippi Delta, and the prac- 
ticability of an effective demonstration in 
the Gulf. As early as the 3lst of July 
the Department had proposed to Commo- 
dore Mervine, then in command of the 
blockading squadron in the Gulf, to es- 
tablish and hold a battery at or near the 
head of ‘‘ the passes of the Mississippi,’’ 
and he was authorized to take for that 
purpose naval guns that were at Tortu- 
gas, a large number having been borrowed 
by the War Department and sent out to 
‘ort Pickens on the recommendation of 
Captain Meigs of the Engineers, but 
never used, ‘These guns were left exposed 
on the beach at Tortugas. 

The following is an extract from the 
communication of the Department re- 
ferred to: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, July 31, 1861. 
Flag Officer WM. MERVINE, commanding Gulf 
Blockading Squadron. 

SIR: . A large number of naval guns 
sent out to Fort Pickens have been landed at Tor- 
tugas. If you deem it practicable in your judg- 
ment to establish and hold a battery at or near 
the head of the passes of the Mississippi (and 
the subject is most earnestly pressed upon 
your immediate attention), you are authorized to 
take any number of these guns and construct 
such a battery. An engineer officer will proba- 
bly be detailed by the senior army eficer at your 
request, and laborers to assist might be hired at 
Key West. The necessity of taking measures 
to effectually close the river seems to leave no 
alternative but the construction of one or more 
batteries, and any expenditures to accomplish 
this will be approved hy the Department, . 

Very respectfully, etc., 
GIDEON WELLES, 


The capture of the forts and the city by 
a naval expedition from the Gulf was at 
that time entertained by no one, and an 
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effective blockade of the numerous passes 
by naval vessels alone seemed impossible. 
One or more batteries above the delta was 
deemed the best, and perhaps the only ef- 
fectual method of preventing communica- 
tion. In the mean time the rebels had in 
July taken possession of and repaired 
the fortifications at Ship Island, ten or 
twelve miles off the coast, and some sixty 
miles from New Orleans, about equidis- 
tant from Mobile, and one hundred miles 
from the mouth of the Mississippi. The 
strategic importance of this place was felt, 
and as soon as the Department became 
aware of the facts the following communi- 
cation was addressed to Flag Officer 
Mervine : 
(Confidential. } 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, August 23, 1861. 
Flag Officer WILLIAM MERVINE, commanding 
Gulf Blockading Squadron, 

S1r : In your despatch No. — of the 22d July, 
you report that you intend to visit Ship Island. 

It has been a matter of surprise and regret 
that you should have permitted so important a 
position as Ship Island te have been fortified and 
retained by the insurgents. At this distance it 
is difficult to understand the reasons for the ap- 
parent inactivity and indifference that have gov- 
erned in this matter. If the force under your 
command is not all that we could wish, or all 
that we intend it shall be, still it is sufficient for 
some demonstration, and it would be well to 
make up in activity and extra exertion for the 
want of numbers. 

You have large ships, heavy batteries, young 
and willing officers, with men sufticient to dis- 
possess the insurgents from Ship Island. They 
might have been prevented entirely from in- 
trenching themselves upon it. In order to have 
done this, smaller vessels would have been ne- 
cessarily substituted to guard the passes. This, 
it would seem, might have been done. 

I allude to these matters, not knowing what 
action you have taken in the premises since the 
22d ult. There is great uneasiness in the pub- 
lic mind, as well as anxiety in the Department, 
on the apparent inactivity of our squadrons, 

Iam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GIDEON WELLES, 

The naval preparations made in conse- 
quence of these orders alarmed the reb- 
els, who during their occupation of Ship 
Island had intrenched themselves and re- 
built the fort which had been previously 
destroyed. 

Captain W. W. McKean relieved Flag 
Officer Mervine of the command of the 
Gulf squadron in September. ‘The works 


on Ship Island were abandoned by the 
rebels with some precipitation soon after, 
and on the 17th of September Commander 
Melancton Smith of the steamer Massa- 
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chusetts landed a force and took posses- 
sion of the island. Our men proceeded to 
mount cannon, and strengthened the fort 
by a formidable armament of nine-inch 
Dahlgren guns and rifled cannon. Bar- 
racks were also erected from the materials 
which the rebels left on the island when 
they fled ; and having in view at that early 
day an effective naval demonstration in 
that quarter, the island was held by the 
navy until troops could be sent to occupy 
it. The importance of retaining the isl- 
and for naval operations was duly appre- 
ciated by the Government, and on repre- 
sentations from the Navy Department a 
military force of 2,500 men was promised 
for its occupation. This force was intend- 
ed to relieve the seamen from confined 
shore duty and allow them more active 
service afloat. Some effort was required 
to effect this object, and circumstances fa- 
vored the application. . 

General Butler had rendered important 
services early in the war at Annapolis and 
Baltimore. These services were as much 
of a civil as military character, and as 
such were valued by the Administration. 
The leading and educated army officers, 
while they recognized the ability of Gen- 
eral Bulter as a civil magistrate, munici- 
pal officer, or chief of police, did not ad- 
mit that his education, training, genius, 
or capacity were military, or adapted to 
his military aspirations or the position as- 
signed him. He had been relieved from 
command first at Baltimore and then at 
Fortress Monroe. But his brief adminis- 
tration at Baltimore and some of his acts 
and papers had made him popular in that 
stormy period. In order therefore that he 
might have command commensurate with 
his office and retain nominal military rank 
and position, he was early in the autumn, 
after he accompanied Flag Officer String- 
ham to Hatteras, sent to the New England 
States, which were made a distinct mili- 
tary department, to which he was assign- 
ed, with authority to raise by enlistment a 
force to serve on the coast wherever wanted. 
In raising these troops a difficulty had oc- 
curred between him and Governor An- 
drew of Massachusetts, causing additional 
embarrassment to the Administration, 
from which it was felt all would be re- 
lieved were this restless officer sent to Ship 
Island or the far Southwest, where his en- 
ergy, activity, and impulsive force might 
be employed in desultory aquatic and 
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shore duty in concert with the navy. 
Many of the men to be enlisted by him 
would come from the seaboard, and a con- 
siderable portion of them were fishermen 
and mariners who could, it was said, per- 
form such amphibious coast duty as might 
be needed at Ship Island, Beaufort, or 
elsewhere. As this duty would be chiefly 
that of seconding naval operations—acting 
in codperation with and to a considerable 
extent under the direction of naval offi- 
cers—it was thought a fortunate circum- 
stance that such an opening presented it- 
self for the employment of General Butler 
and the regiments he was raising in New 
England. He could, as the navy had ob- 
tained possession of Ship Island, be detail- 
ed with his command for duty at that sta- 
tion, and in due time elsewhere on the 
coast. 

In a letter to Flag Officer McKean, then 
in command of the squadron in the Gulf, 
that oflicer was informed on the 2d of 
November of this promised military force, 
and directed to hold Ship Island until its 
arrival : 

[Confidential.] 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, November 2, 1861. 
Flag Officer W. W. MCKEAN, commanding Gulf 
Blockading Squadron. 

SIR : General Butler with 2,500 men 
will sail for Ship Island about the 20th Novem- 
ber. You will therefore hold possession of that 
island, and, if practicable, move up the nine-inch 
guns from Tortugas. . . . 

Very respectfully, etc., 
GIDEON WELLES. 

The troops did not leave as soon as was 
promised, and on the 25th of November a 
further communication on the same sub- 
ject was addressed to Flag Officer McKean, 
from which I make the following extract : 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, November 25, 1861. 

Flag Officer WILLIAM W. MCKEAN, command- 
ing Gulf Blockading Squadron, Key West, 
Florida. 

Str: The Constitution sails in a few days 
with a force to take possession of Ship Island. 
You will, therefore, transfer to the senior officer 
in command of this force possession of all Goy- 
ernment property not actually required by you 
for establishing a naval depot. You will coi'p- 
erate with this officer in the protection of this 
position. . . . 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GIDEON WELLES. 


The occupancy of Ship Island by the 
navy, and the procurement of 2,500 troops 
for the station, were preliminary to other 
and more extensive operations which the 
Government had in view in that quarter. 
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Representations had becn made that a 
strong Union feeling existed in Texas, 
which only needed the protertion and en- 
couragement of an armed Union force to 
be fully developed. A demonstration on 
the coast of Texas was consequently enter- 
tained. Mobile was, however, a more fa- 
vored point with military men, in view of 
the combined army and navy movement 
which was organizing to descend from the 
North and obtain possession of the Missis- 
sippi river and ultimately of New Or- 
leans. An effort in the direction of Mo- 
bile seemed a preferable military move- 
ment to Galveston or any part of Texas. 
But while the attention of others, when 
turned to the Southwest, was divided be- 
tween Texas and Mobile, the Navy De- 
partment, on which devolved the duty of 
establishing an effective blockade of the 
coast and the interdiction of all traffic with 
New Orleans, felt the necessity of more 
efficient and decisive measures than the 
mere possession of outposts like Ship Isl- 
and and the Mississippi Delta to accom- 
plish the object. The difficulty of guard- 
ing and closing the passes of the Missis- 
sippi, and all water communication with 
New Orleans, which was as difficult as the 
blockade of Wilmington at a later period, 
the escape of the Sumter, the disaster to 
the naval vessels commanded by Captain 
Pope and others, the knowledge that for- 
midable iron-clad vessels were being rap- 
idly constructed at New Orleans, the low 
alluvial banks of the river, on which the 
army was disinclined to attempt to plant 
and erect batteries and garrison them in 
that sickly swamp, were facts keenly felt ; 
and it seemed that a vigorous blow at the 
centre by the capture of New Orleans it- 
self would be less difficult, less expensive, 
less exhausting, would be attended with 
less loss of life and be a more fatal blow 
to the rebels, than the most extensive, 
stringent, and protracted blockade that 
could possibly be established. The army 
movements were tary and indefinite, and, 
regardless of the navy and the blockade, 
they began to tend toward Mobile rather 
than New Orleans, as a better objective 
point for military operations. These un- 


certain and yacillating military schemes 
convinced the Navy Department that it 
could not rely on the army to aid in en- 
forcing the blockade; that what was a 
primary object with the navy was a sec- 
While, there- 


ondary one with the army. 
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fore, we continued to assist in the move- 
ment for descending the river, whatever 
might be its termination, we felt the ne- 
cessity of projecting other and more effec- 
tive and definite measures, having in view 
the capture of New Orleans and the pos- 
session of the lower Mississippi by a naval 
expedition, which should ascend from the 
Gulf. But it was not easy to convince 
others, and particularly military men, 
that such an enterprise was feasible. Lit- 
tle encouragement was received from any 
quarter. In general and desultory con- 
versation with military and naval men 
and others, the passage of the forts and 
capture of New Orleans was spoken of as 
a desirable but not a practicable naval un- 
dertaking. Yet it was noted and remem- 
bered by the Navy Department that our 
steamers had passed and repassed the bat- 
teries at Hatteras and Port Royal, had 
overcome them without serious injury to 
the vessels, and it was asked why could 
not the forts in the Mississippi be passed 
in like manner? There were, it is true, a 
narrow channel, a rapid, adverse current, 
and regularly constructed forts to be en- 
countered, which might prove more for- 
midable than the batteries at Hatteras and 
Hilton Head; but with steamships the 
propelling power of the vessel—now no 
longer dependent on wind and tide—was 
subject to the commander, and with some 
loss of vessels, some sacrifice of life, it was 
believed the forts might be run. This was 
an occasion when it became necessary to 
take great risks to accomplish great re- 
sults. What was early spoken of as a 
possibility—an event hoped for rather than 
attainable—gradually gained favor with 
the Navy Department, until the conclusion 
was reached that it was not only practi- 
cable, but the best step which could be 
taken for perfecting the blockade, getting 
possession of the river, and to aid in sup- 
pressing the rebellion. The Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Fox, who had been familiar 
river while in the merchant 
service, was earnest and unequivocal for 
a purely naval attack, and was con- 
fident the passage of the forts might 
he effected without military assistance. 
When, therefore, intelligence of the cap- 
ture of the forts at Port Royal was re- 
ceived and the manner in which it had 
-fected—the squadron under Du 
Pont, like that under Stringham, having 
passed and repassed the batteries, Du 
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Pont’s in a circle, thus incurring double 
risk, without material injury to the vessels 
or serious loss of life—the views of the 
Navy Department in regard to the passage 
of Forts Jackson and St. Philip and the 
capture of New Orleans, hitherto specu- 
lative and uncertain, were confirmed, and 
measures for its accomplishment were 
commenced. 

President Lincoln was made acquainted 
with our views and our programme for 
passing the forts and the capture of New 
Orleans by the navy, and our belief’ in its 
success, based on the fact that steam had 
wrought a revolution in naval warfare, 
practical proof of which was furnished in 
the achievements of the navy at Hatteras 
and Port Royal. If the forts were passed, 
the fall of New Orleans was certain. He 
became deeply interested, but was at first 
somewhat incredulous as to the feasibility 
of the enterprise. Among the important 
movements projected, this ad not been 
one. Military men, of whom there were 
many in and about the War Department 
whom he saw daily, had not suggested it. 
They had a different programme, and he 
had faith that the combined army and 
navy descent of the river which had been 
resolved upon, and was a favorite scheme 
in army circles, would sooner and more 
easily secure the city than any naval ex- 
pedition ascending from the Gulf. His 
attention had been wholly directed to this 
combined movement for descending the 
Mississippi, which seemed more plausible 
and more powerful than the proposed 
ascent, where the fleet must struggle 
against a strong current and pass two 
of the most formidable forts on the con- 
tinent. But, it was urged, the very fact 
that they were formidable, that the rebels 
confided in their strength, was an argu- 
ment in our favor. On that side of the 
city they felt secure, and their chief pre- 
parations were and would be to resist ap- 
proaches by the immense organizations 
from above, of which they had been and 
would continue to be duly warned. They 
were not making extra preparations for 
an attack from a different direction, and 
their suspicions should not be aroused. 
Secrecy would conduce to the success of a 
naval expedition. If it were to go for- 
ward, it was advisable that the measure 
should be diseussed as little as possible, 
and for the time it was not necessary that 
the War Department should be made ae- 
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quainted with our purpose. The naval 
success in the two precefling expeditions, 
of which he had known but little and 
which had been quietly conducted, in- 
spired the President with confidence in 
naval management and naval power, and 
with very little hesitation he came into 
the project. Difficulty was experienced, 
however, in getting satisfactory and reli- 
able topographical and hydrographical 
information, and correct knowledge of the 
actual defences at the time. The Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, as already 
stated, was acquainted with the river 
and the general aspect of the place, 
and felt confident the low shores and bat- 
teries could oppose no insurmountable 
obstruction, for the larger vessels could 
overlook them. 

About this time Commander D. D. Por- 
ter returned with the steam frigate Pow- 
hatan from an irregular cruise on which 
he had been improperly sent. Having 
wholly failed to carry out the plan on 
which he had been surreptitiously des- 
patched, he was subsequently ordered to 
the Gulf squadron, and had been stationed 
fora period off one of the mouths of the 


Mississippi. On his return the Navy De- 


partment, having decided to make a naval 
attack on the forts and city, was glad to 
avail itself of his recent observations, and 
ot whatever infurmation he possessed in 


regard to the river and the forts. He 
was therefore questioned and soon taken 
into our confidence. He entered with zeal 
into the views of the Department, but ex- 
pressed great doubts whether the forts 
could he passed until reduced or seriously 
damaged. This he said might be effected 
by a flotilla of bomb-vessels with mortars, 
which could in forty-eight hours demol- 
ish the forts or render them untenable. 
Commander Porter’s proposition was a 
departure from the original plan of the 
Navy Department, and was strongly ob- 
jected to by the Assistant Secretary. It 
would not, however, have been good ad- 
ministration to have omitted any means 
considered by the army and Commander 
Porter, whom it consulted, essential to suc- 
and as a mortar flotilla would fur- 
nis: additional power and would probably 
render success more certain, it received 
favorable consideration from the President 
ond Secretary of the Navy, and was 
adopted asa part of the programme. 

As a codperative military force would 
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be necessary, President Lincoln desired 
that General McClellan, who had just 
been installed General-in-Chief, should be 
advised of the plan and his approval and 
cooperation obtained. He therefore made 
an appointment for consultation at that 
officer’s residence. At that time General 
McClellan occupied the house of Bayard 
Smith on the corner of H and Fourteenth 
streets, the present Washington residence 
of the Hon. Samuel Hooper of Boston. 1 
had proposed that the conference should 
take place at the Executive Mansion, but 
the President objected that we should be 
constantly interrupted by persons whom 
he could not refuse to see—inembers of 
the Cabinet and others. 

This meeting took place not far from 
the middle of November. My impression 
is, it was on the evening of the 15th. It 
was prior to the 18th of that month. I 
was accompanied to the conference by 
Assistant Secretary Fox and Commander 
D. D. Porter, both intelligent men in 
their profession and each acquainted with 
the passes of the Mississippi and aware 
of the difficulties to be overcome. These 
gentlemen called at my house by previous 
arrangement to talk over the subject 
about an hour before the meeting, and 
went with me to General MeClellan’s. 
The President, General McClellan, and 
the two gentlemen named, with myself, 
were the only persons present at the con- 
ference. 

General McClellan listened attentively 
to the proposition, but I thought with lit- 
tle confidence in its success. To reduce 
the forts and capture New Orleans he 
seemed to suppose must of necessity he a 
military operation, which would require 
an army of at least 50,000 men. He could 
not spare so large a force, nor had he a 
competent military officer of high rank 
whom he could detail to command such an 
expedition and conduct the siege. When, 
however, he understood it was to be a na- 
val expedition, and that a military force 
of 10,000 men to garrison the forts and 
hold the city after the navy had obtained 
possession was all that was required, he 
came readily into the arrangement. We 
had already obtained the promise of 2,500 
men for Ship Island, who were to be 
largely reinforced for a descent on Texas 
or an attack on Mobile. These tr ; 
which were being recruited, might go for- 
ward with that expectation, and at the 
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proper time when the navy was ready 
could be diverted to the a and 
New Orleans. 

The proposal of Commander Poste for 
a bomb flotilla met his decided approval. 
He deemed such a battery absolutely es- 
sential to success. As our preparations 
would be furmidable and consequently at- 
tract attention, and as there were spies 
and rebel sympathizers among us, it was 
concluded it would be best that the im- 
pression should continue that Texas or 
Mobile was the objective point, without 
specifying which; and to make matters 
still more indefinite, Charleston and Sa- 
vannah were talked of. Profound and 
impenetrable secrecy in regard to New 
Orleans was enjoined upon each and all. 

Major Barnard, Chief Engineer of the 
Army of the Potomac, who had been em- 
ployed on Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
and knew their strength, was by advice 
of General McClellan consulted. This 
officer fully appreciated the magnitude of 
the movement and its immense importance 
to the country. He also approved ascend- 
ing the river to capture the city, but con- 
sidered it all-important that the forts 
shou!d be reduced before any attempt was 
made to go above them. This he recom- 
mended should be a combined army and 
navy movement with ironclads and mor- 
tars. 

The original proposition of the Navy 
Department was to run past the forts and 
capture the city, when, the fleet being 
above and communication cut off, the low- 
er defences must fall. But the military 
gentlemen deemed the reduction of the 
forts before the passage of the naval ves- 
sels was attempted to be absolutely indis- 
pensable. he General-in-Chief, whose 
time and mind were occupied with the 
immense army then organizing in front of 
Washington, designated Major Barnard 
for consultation and advice in this naval 
expedition, to which he could not give the 
attention its importance demanded. Ma- 
jor Barnard in successive interviews, and 
finally in a private memorandum, after 
giving the whole subject consideration, 
states: ‘*I should consider necessary, 
first, a powerful fleet bearing from 300 to 
400 guns (as many XI. and [X. guns as 
can be had); second, half a dozen iron- 
clad gunboats (or as many more as can 
be had); third, 10,000 troops (all these 
might not be necessary in reducing the 
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works, but they should be with the expe- 
dition to take ithmediate advantage of its 
success). I should hope to reduce the 
works without regular siege operations ; 
but even if it became necessary to resort 
to them, the powerful artillery of the fleet 
would make a large siege train unneces- 
sary. . . . The fleet should be accom- 
panied by say 15 to 20 mortar peri 
such as are now being equipped. 

But to pass those works (merely) with a 
fleet and appear before New Orleans is 
merely a raid—no capture. New Orleans 
and the river cannot be held until com- 
munications are perfectly established.”’ 

These were the general views of an 
officer who appreciated and always did 
justice to the navy; who did not think 
50,000 men or regular siege approaches 
necessary ; but who called for half a 
dozen or more ironclads when we had 
not one, and déemed fifteen or twenty 
mortar vessels essential, and the reduction 
of the forts before the passage of the 
vessels was attempted to be necessary. 

Commander Porter took a similar view 
in regard to the reduction of the forts be- 
fore the passage of the ships. He pro- 
posed to destroy the works in forty-eight 
hours with a mortar flotilla, and was con- 
fident he could effect their destruction in 
that time. In its essential features his 
proposition corresponded with those of the 
army engineer. Both made it a point 
that the forts should be first reduced. 
Both were strongly combated by the As- 
sistant Secretary, who adhered to the orig- 
inal naval programme, that the steamers 
could pass the forts without reducing or 
even bombarding them. But in deference 
to military authority and the confident as- 
sertions of Commander Porter, the propo- 
sition of the latter for a mortar flotilla 
was adopted as an auxiliary force, which 
might render assistance and be of no det- 
riment to the expedition. 

The labor of preparation, especially 
after the scheme of a bomb flotilla was 
adopted, became immense, and was ep 
tered upon with alacrity and energy. 
Suitable vessels were to be purchased 
and adapted to war purposes; immense 
mortars and shells were to be cast and 
mortar beds prepared; guns, carriages, 
projectiles, ordnance of every description 
ordered, and stores and supplies of all 
kinds provided. 

It was now an interesting inquiry what 
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naval officer should be selected to command 
the expedition. An officer was wanted to 
carry out a pian already determined upon 
by the Department—a plan that was not 
in all respects concurred in by the wmil- 
itary authorities, which had not received 
their full sanction, nor had the original 
programme the approval of any naval offi- 
cer. The duty to be imposed upon him was 
novel, and required courage, audacity, 
tact, and fearless energy, with great self- 
reliance, decisive judgment, and ability to 
discriminate and act under trying and ex- 
traordinary circumstances. He was to be 
made fully acquainted with the object and 
purposes of the Department, and to iden- 
tify himself with them. He was also to 
be informed of the deviations which, on 
the suggestion and recommendations of 
others, had from abundance of caution 
been made. These he was to adopt or dis- 
pose of as he might judge best when on his 
post and in full command, but with a dis- 
tinct understanding that he would be held 
accountable for the result. Every prom- 
inent name in the higher grades of the 
navy was studied and scanned. The mer- 
its and characteristics of each officer in the 
service had been canvassed in every partic- 
ular after the war commenced, and the 
especial traits and reliability of each one 
examined, that we might know his quali- 
ties and fidelity, in order that we might 
rightly judge to what place or position he 
was best adapted. Seniority had its in- 
fluence, but was not always satisfactory. 
Among the few marked for ability, nauti- 
cal experience, and long and faithful ser- 
vice, but who had never yet been given a 
high command nor been fully tested and 
tried as chief, was Captain David Glasgow 
Farragut. Other names were considered 
and their merits weighed, examined, and 
compared, The important question of 
earnest, devoted loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion and the Union was of course a pri- 
mary consideration. There was little 
doubt that the naval officers who had 
continued in service until the close of 
1861, when this subject was under con- 
sideration, were faithful; but there were 
different degrees of fidelity as well as 
of capacity. Some officers had wavered 
at the beginning, who became after- 
ward zealous in the cause; some through- 
out were cool and indifferent, who never- 
theless obeyed orders as a matter of 
duty; but most of those who remained in 
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the navy were patriotic and devoted to tlie 
country and the flag. Such as believed 
their obligations to their State or section 
to be paramount to those they owed their 
country had, prior to or at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, shown the sincerity of 
their convictions by tendering their resig- 
nations and leaving the service. With 
scarcely an exception, those who withdrew 
were Southern men. 

But the general demoralization which 
prevailed throughout the South caused 
the Navy Department, and for that mat- 
ter every branch of the Government, to 
hesitate and doubt who that belonged to 
that section could be trusted. So general 
was the defection that confidence in all 
was impaired. Such was the uncertainty 
in regard to men, and so sectional the 
conflict, that the Navy Department felt it 
a duty at the commencement of difficulties 
to supersede every Southern officer in 
command of a vessel on a foreign station. 
But while the great body of Southern 
officers left the service in that crisis, those 
that remained were, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, of undoubted and marked fidelity 
and patriotism. Sacrifices which others 
did not and could not make they submitted 
to. From a sense of duty and love of 
country they became aliens, exiles from 
their homes and kindred. Prominent 
among these was Captain Farragut, a 
Southern man by birth, a resident of the 
South from choice. He had never been a 
party man, and the doctrine of secession 
when introduced struck him with abhor- 
rence, as not only an error but a crime. 
Nationality is a sentiment with men who 
are employed professionally and for life 
in the Federal service; and among mili- 
tary, and especially naval officers, there is 
an undoubted tendency to centralism. Ex- 
traordinary efforts were made by leaders 
in the secession movement to enlist the 
State pride, local feeling, and personal 
ambition of naval officers of the South, 
and to weaken their Federal attachment. 
To a considerable extent these intrigues 
were successful. Failing to make them- 
selves acquainted with the true political 
theory and structure of our system, many 
officers, naval and military, educated by 
their country and paid from its treasury, 
became estranged from the Union and 
abandoned the flag. Not so with Farra- 
gut. Nothing could shake his fidelity to 
the country and Government, which he 
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loved with filial devotion and had served 
Residing at Nor- 
folk, unemployed, on waiting orders, in 
the winter and spring of 1861, he watched 
with amazement and intense interest the 


from his earliest youth. 


exciting political movements of the period, 
and for the first time in his life became an 
active partisan. With his whole heart 
and energies he maintained the cause of 
the Union, and contributed to its success 
in Virginia by the triumphant vote in Feb- 
ruary, when the secessionists were beaten 
by 60,000 majority. In the belief that 
this clear ex:ression of the popular senti- 
ment was conclusive and the State made 
faithful, he reposed in comparative yet 
vigilant security until the firing on Sum 
ter, when the violence of the secessionists, 
fuilowed by the secret action of the Con- 
vention at Richmond, warned him tha 
Virginia had swung from her moorings. 
The Convention was composed of a major- 
ity of nominal Union men, but many of 
them were of a passive and negative char- 
there would yet in 
The seces- 


acter, who trusted 
sume way be a compromise. 
sionists, who were vivlent, positive, revo- 
lutionary, and wanted no compromise, 
cowed and controlled them. On the day 
when intelligence was received that the 
ordinance of secession had passed the Con- 
vention, Captain Farragut determined to 
abandon Norfolk and the State. His home 
should be in the Union; he would recog- 
nize and serve under no flag but that un- 
der which he was born, which for fifty 
years, in every land and clime, he had 
supported, and to defend which he had 
always been ready to yield his life; his 
hand should never be raised against it, 
nor would he be indifferent to its cause. 
Collecting hastily a few valuables, he 
placed his wife, sister, and their children 
in a carriage, put his loaded pistols in his 
pocket, and within two hours from the 
reception of the news that Virginia had 
decided to secede he proceeded to the 
Baltimore steamer, then at the wharf. 
Leaving all else behind, he resolved not to 
he denationalized or torn from the Union; 
he would know no country but that which 
he had loved and served from his child- 
hood. The next day he passed through 
Baltimore, then in that excited insurrec- 
tion which followed the massacre of the 
Massachusetts volunteers. The ordinary 


channels of travel by steamers and rail- 
roads were interrupted, and in the general 
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confusion it was difficult to procure means 
of transportation or to leave the city. 
He found by accident that a common canal 
boat was leaving the wharf for Philadel- 
phia. On this boat, which had indifferent 
accommodations for about eighteen per- 
sons, there were crowded nearly three hun- 
dred—fugitives, like himself and family, 
seeking refuge in the North. He reached 
New York after some annoyance and in- 
convenience with but slight pecuniary 
means to sustain himself and his exiled and 
dependent family. Being on waiting orders 
—for the Department, which did not then 
know these particulars, was moving with 
cautious, vigilant, and wary steps, care- 
ful and guarded whom to trust, and in the 
employment of Southern officers particu- 
larly cireumspect—Captain Farragut felt 
his pecuniary resources insuflicient for his 
support in the great metropolis. Always 
modest and unobtrusive, and almost a 
stranger in New York, he found a resting 
place for a few days under the roof of a 
friend whom he had previously known, 
lace out 


means. 


until he could obtain a secluded p 
of the city, adapted to his limited 
Ile succeeded in getting a modest cottage 
at Hastings on the Hudson at a rent of 
$150 per annum, which he plainly fur- 
nished, and to which, with one servant, 
he retired to await events—ready, how- 
ever, and anxious to serve his country and 
give himself to her cause. 

Active employinent was not immediately 
given him, partly for reasons already 
stated, and partly because there were not 
at that early day naval vessels and posi- 
tions for all in the higher grades. 

A sifting of the naval officers was re- 
quired to preserve harmony and render 
the service efficient. 
old and infirm ; some were physically and 
others mentally incompetent; but none 
would admit infirmity, and all wanted em- 
ployment. While it might have been 
wrong to dismiss any of them from the 
service, it would have } greater 
wromg to have given some of them active 
duty. at the extra 
session in the summer of 1861, took steps 





Some of them were 


een a 
Congress, therefore, 


to relieve the Department of this difficulty, 
and under the act of August 3, 1861, for 
the better organization of the military es- 
tablishment, a board of officers was eon- 
vened to name such as should be retired 
from active service. Captain Farrag 
made a member of that board. ‘Lhe duty 


twas 
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was delicate and responsible, requiring 
sagacity, just discrimination, impartiality, 
and decision; for they were to take the 
Register and pass on the merits of each 
and every officer on the active list of the 
navy. 

I had met and been favorably impressed 
by Captain Farragut some fifteen years 
previously, during the Mexican war, when 
I was officiating in the Navy Department 
as chief of a naval bureau. He at that 
time made what was considered a reiark- 
able proposition to the then Secretary of 
the Navy, John Y. Mason, which was a 
plan to take the castle of San Juan 
d’Ulloa. I was present when he stated 
and urged his plan. It was characterized 
by the earnest, resolute, and brave dar- 
ing which at a later day was distinctly 
brought out in our great civil conflict. 
Secretary Mason heard him patiently, but 
dismissed him and his project as visiona- 
ry and impracticable. The officer and the 
interview I remembered ; and though we 
had not met for years, the impression then 
made upon me remained and was alluded 
to. Ile was gratified with my allusion to 
it, and remarked they thought him crazy, 
but he was still satisfied the enterprise 
was feasible and that he would have taken 
the castle had he been permitted the op- 
portunity. Naval men in whom I con- 
fided spoke well of him, but I think few, 
if any, appreciated his high and really 
strong qualities, and most of them, if 
aware of the New Orleans expedition, and 
had the choice of a commander devolved 
upon them, would likely have selected 
some other favorite. Farragut was at- 
tached to no clique, which is sometimes 
the bane of the navy, was as modest and 
truthful as he was self-reliant and brave, 
had individuality, and resorted to none of 
the petty contrivances common with many 
fur position and advancement. 

A division of the Atlantic squadron had 
been made in the autumn, when Flag 
Officer Du Pont embarked for Port Royal ; 
and the extensive coast west of the 
Florida peninsula justified a division of 
the squadron in the Gulf. Such a divi- 
sion would throw the contemplated New 
Orleans expedition within the limits of 
the western squadron, and the necessary 
appointment of an additional flag officer 
would serve as a cover to the expedition, 
and not excite curiosity or comment as to 
any ulterior purpose. In scanning the 
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Register with the Assistant Secretary for 
the flag officer to command the expedition 
he spuke favorably of Farragut, and his 
recommendation chimed in with my own 
impressions and convictions. Further in- 
quiries were necessary, however, before 
deciding so important a question. ‘This 
was attended with some difficulty and em- 
barrassment. ‘There were rivalries and 
jealousies in the service to be encounter- 
ed. The knowledge of the expedition 
was confined to a few, and could not well 
be imparted to others, even to those whose 
opinions it was an object to ascertain. 
Nor would it do to select and make known 
the purpose in hand to one who would 
hesitate, or who had not the combined 
dash, daring, heroism, good sense, and 
judgment to execute the important trust. 
The responsibility of selecting the com- 
mander was great. Everything depended 
upon it, and the country would, and ought 
to, hold the Secretary of the Navy respon- 
sible for the selection. Many excellent 
officers in secondary or subordinate posi- 
tions, who implicitly obey orders, fail as 
leaders or commanders-in-chief. In the 
long interval of peace our officers had not 
had opportunity to develop their respec- 
tive peculiar or extraordinary qualities 
and capabilities, nor had the Department 
the benefit of any such development to as- 
sist in its choice. Farragut had a good 
reputation, had been severely trained, 
and had always done his duty well, but 
had never commanded a squadron or 
achieved eminent distinction. His name is 
now a houseliold word, and his fame ex- 
tends abroad; but in 1861 he was not 
more prominent than others of his grade. 
Those great qualities which have since 
been brought out were dormant. He 
had a good but not a conspicuous record. 
All who knew him gave him the credit of 
being a good officer, of good sense and 
good habits, who had faithfully and cor- 
rectly discharged his duty in every posi- 
tion to which he had been assigned. 
There were others also endowed with 
these traits, but the question was, Had he, 
or any one, the higher qualities which are 
essential for a chief, and were indispensa- 
ble for this the most important naval ex- 
pedition ever undertaken by the United 
States, and which in fact had, in some re- 
spects, no precedent or parallel in naval 
annals? Would he adopt the Department 
plan, make it his own, and carry ‘t inte 
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effect? We had at that time no admiral 
or chief naval officer to identify himself 
in our programme, and whom to consult, 
and collision and rivalries among the com- 
manders of squadrons were to be avoided ; 
at the same time subordinates were to be 
impressed with confidence and zeal. 

Flag Officer McKean, who succeeded 
Commodore Mervine in command of the 
Gulf squadron, found his health giving 
way under his extensive and exacting du- 
ties ; it was therefore necessary as well as 
expedient that a division of the squadron 
should be made. 

The Assistant Secretary, Mr. Fox, was 
directed to obtain Commander Porter’s 
opinion of Captain Farragut. There had 
been an intimacy between the families of 
Farragut and Porter, dating back to the 
administration of Mr. Jefferson, when the 
father of Admiral Farragut had conferred 
essential favors on the elder Porter, who 
had reciprocated those favors by assisting 
young Glasgow Farragut, then a boy nine 
or ten years of age, to obtain a mid- 
shipman’s warrant. He adopted him as a 
protégé, and made him virtually one of 
his family. In gratitude and affection 
young Farragut soon after took the name 
of David, and was so baptized in the Epis- 
copal church at Newport. As Comman- 
der Porter had been let into the secret of 
the expedition, and the relations between 
him and Farragut were such as_ here 
stated, there was propriety in getting his 
opinions preliminary to inquiries of Far- 
ragut himself. Admirals Shubrick, Jo- 
seph Smith, and one or two others, spoke 
well of him for the position of flag officer, 
without being at the time aware of the 
other and important ultimate design of 
the Department. It now became import- 
ant to ascertain the ideas, feelings, and 
views of Captain Farragut himself, and 
this, if possible, before informing him of 
the expedition, or committing the Depart- 
ment in any respect. Nothing, as has 
been stated, was put on paper which re 
lated to the actual destination of the ex- 
pedition, and every movement was made 
with caution and circumspection. Under 
these circumstances it was thought best to 
intrust Commander Porter with a confi- 
dential mission to proceed to New York 
on business relating to the mortar flotilla, 
and while there to ascertain, in personal 
interviews and conversations on naval 
matters and belligerent operations gener- 
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ally, the views of Captain Farragut on 
the subject of such a programme and na- 
val attack as was proposed by the Navy 
Department, without advising him of our 
object or letting him know that the De- 
partment had any purpose in Porter’s in- 
quiries or knew of them. The following 
letter, written to Commander Porter, is so 
worded as to furnish no information of the 
expedition or the special object intrusted 
to him. It is the first preparatory order 
for bomb vessels and mortars destined for 
the Mississippi. His authority to see and 
sound Captain Farragut was unwritten : 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, November 18, 1861, 
Commander DAVID D. PorTER, U. 8. Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: Proceed to Philadelphia and New York 
and examine at those places the schooners pur- 
chased by the Government, whecher any of them 
are suitable for bomb vessels. In New York 
Mr. George D. Morgan, 54 Exchange Place, and 
Commander Henry H. Bell, will show you what 
vessels of that class are already fitting for ser- 
vice. If, in your judgment, none of these are 
capable of being arranged for mortars, you are 
authorized to purchase six suitable vessels, and 
Commander Bell will arrange them as you may 
suggest. Consult with the Ordnance Bureau be- 
fore you leave Washington relative to the mor- 
tars. 

You will also examine the iron-clad vessels 
now building at Philadelphia, New York, and 
Mystic, Connecticut, and report the result on 
your return. Upon the completion of this duty, 
you will return to Washington. 

Iam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GIDEON WELLES. 

Commander Porter’s report of his inter- 
views with Captain Farragut was favora- 
ble, and that officer was, on the 15th of De- 
cember, detached from special duty and 
ordered to Washington, that the Depart- 
ment, before committing itself in this im- 
portant matter, might be fully assured in 
regard to him in all respects. ‘The pro- 
ceedings had reached such a point, the pro- 
gramme was so well settled and defined, 
and the preparations were so far advanced, 
that we could no longer postpone the se- 
lection of the officer who was to command ; 
and it was equally necessary he should 
know the fact and the labor, dangers, and 
responsibilities he was to assume. Cap- 
tain Farragut, under this summons, ar- 
rived in Washington on Saturday the 21st 
of December, and in order that the De- 
partment should continue uncommitted, 
the Assistant Secretary was authorized to 
have a free, social, and discretionary talk 
with him on the subject, before his inter- 
view with myself. This he did on the 
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day Captain Farragut arrived at the house 
of the Postmaster-General, Mr. Blair, 
where he dined, and who, as I afterward 
learned, was present at that interview. 
Captain Farragut entered at once so heart- 
ily into the subject, and was so earnest 
and enthusiastic, that Mr. Fox unhesita- 
tingly made known to him the purpose of 
the Department, and exhibited a list of 
the vessels which were being prepared for 
the expedition. Then, and in subsequent 
interviews with myself, he gave his un- 
qualified approval of the original plan, 
adopted it with enthusiasm, said it was 
the true way to get to New Orleans, and 
offered to run by the forts with even a less 
number of vessels than we were preparing 
for him, provided that number could not 
be supplied. He was made acquainted 
with the project of a mortar flotilla, to be 
commanded by Commander Porter. This, 
though not of his advisement, he said he 
would take with him, as it was a part of 
the enterprise, and some of the vessels and 
mortars had already been procured; but 
they were of less importance, in his esti- 
mation, and he placed less reliance on 
them than others. In every particular he 
came up to all that was expected and re- 
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quired. To obey orders, he said, was his 
first duty; to take any risk that might be 
imposed upon him by the Government, to 
obtain a great result, he considered obli- 
gatory ; and believing it imperative that a 
good officer and citizen should frankly, 
but respectfully, communicate his profes- 
sional opinions, he said, while he would 
not have advised the mortar flotilla, it 
might be of greater benefit than he anti- 
cipated, might be more efficient than he 
expected, and he willingly adopted it as a 
part of his command, though he appre- 
hended it would be likely to warn the en- 
emy of our intentions. He expected, how- 
ever, to pass the forts and restore New 
Orleans to the Government, or never re- 
turn. He might not come back, he said, 
but the city would be ours. Admiral 
Farragut was never profuse in promises, 
but he felt complimented that he was se- 
lected, and I saw that in modest self-reli- 
ance he considered himself equal to the 
emergency and to the expectation of the 
Government. He was, therefore, on the 
23d of December, directed to hold himself 
in readiness to take command of the West 
Gulf squadron and the expedition to New 


Orleans. 
Gipgeon WELLES. 
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HE belle of the ball to-night! 
The fairest where all were fair! 
With eyes, they said, more dazzling bright 
Than the diamonds with which I was all alight— 
With a heart—ah! the darkness there ! 


Whence could the words have come 

That fell in a sparkling stream 
From my lips? for my stricken soul was dumb 
And dark in death, and my senses numb, 

And I danced as if in a dream! 


I felt that my face was bright, 
I heard that my lips were brave. 
Ah! bravely they challen_jed and won, in fight 
With tongues wit-sharpened—while, wan and white, 
My soul lay dead in her grave! 


Dead !—and her ghost, so pale, 
From my cyes looked forth, and met 
Two eyes in the crowd—ah! I saw them quail 
And shrink, like serpents beneath the bale 
Of that look they shal! never forget! 


M. T. G. 
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By Mnxs. Epwarps, Author of “Susan Fielding,” ‘* Archie Lovell;”’ ete. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MR. THEOBALD FOLLOWS UP HIS LUCK. 
\ UCH, reader, is the real, true, unvar- 
nished history of this memorable Sat- 
urday evening. Half an hour later young 
Rawdon, musing much on the fatuitous con- 
stancy, and much on the painful want of 
discrimination to be met with in woman’s 
nature, is on his road back to the station. 
Half an hour later Mrs. Theobald stands 
blankly looking out into the wet dark 
night again, not a thought but the miser- 
able, ever-present one of Theobald, and 
of her own corroding jealousy, in her 
heart. But such is not the way that his- 
tory is written by the wise heads of Lid- 
lington. The station master’s niece is 
Mrs. Pippin’s housemaid, or the Theobalds’ 
cook is first cousin to Mrs. Coventry 
Brown’s scullion: one need not be mathe- 
matically precise as to the channels 
through which parochial small-talk dif- 
fuses itself! 
that small, small, imperceptible 
Smaill-talk, which cuts like powdered glass 
Ground in Tophana, 

‘Rawdon Crosbie came down from 
London last night expressly to call on 
Mrs. Theobald, her husband away from 
home, and she received him! But then 
what can you expect? Mrs. Pippin her- 
self overheard her say to the Duke of 
Malta, of all men, that Nothing was 
against her principles; and what made it 
additionally awkward, dear Lydia was 
obliged to hear it too. Still Lydia Pippin 
is no chicken. Lydia Pippin must be 
seven-and-twenty if she’sa day! ”’ 

‘¢ For my part, I don’t know what so- 
ciety is coming to. A young woman like 
Mrs. Theobald to receive a bachelor’s visit 
at such an hour of the night, and her 
husband absent ! ”’ 

** Mrs. Theobald is in the habit of hay- 
ing bachelor parties in her husband’s ab- 
sence. All actresses, it is well known, 
have these free manners ! ”’ 

‘“* Mrs. Theobald ’’—the story like a 
snow-ball acquiring bulk and consistency 
as it rolls—‘‘ Mrs. Theobald gave a large 
bachelor party last night, her husband 
absent; and, whatever his faults, poor 


creature, one must feel for Francis 'Theo- 
bald! Rawdon Crosbie and a party of 
young men and actresses (of free’ man- 
ners) came down to it by the express. 
Sure of it? Ah, we have our information 
from only too good a seurce, Mrs. Cov- 
entry Brown’s Sarah,’’ and so forth. 

Coming out of church, people talk over 
the latest Theobald scandal in whispers. It 
reaches the deaf old rector before the deaf 
old clerk has helped him off with his 
gown in the vestry. It reaches Mr. and 
Mrs. Crosbie. It reaches poor Emmy, 
who indeed has the news ‘‘ broken”’ to 
her, with the sort of feline tenderness you 
may see shown to a disabled mouse, by 
Adonis Hervey. It reaches every house 
in the neighborhood, excepting perhaps 
The Folly—an atmosphere unfavorable to 
the milk-and-water gossip which forms 
strong meat to the unsophisticated pal- 
ates of the Lidlington babes. 

Along the ‘‘ primrose paths ’’ of The 
Folly everything glides at its usual smooth 
and tranquil downhill pace. An oppor- 
tune acquisition to Lady Rose’s household 
arrived last night in the person of a cer- 
tain well-known, somewhat too well- 
known London celebrity, Colonel Des- 
mond, an old and devoted friend of Miss 
Childers. ** Poor Harry Desmond has gota 
wife somewhere about in the world, so peo- 
ple can’t say anything spiteful about him 
and me,’’ Loo will declare. ‘‘ Delightful to 
enjoy one honest friendship without Deing 
suspected of base matrimonial motives.”’ 
And sauntering slowly at Harry Des- 
mond’s side among the rosés and hutter- 
flies, or reclining in the shadiest of pagoda 
summer-houses, while Harry Desmond 
smokes and tells her the last news from 
town, right pleasantly does Loo improve 
the shining hours of this Sunday after- 
noon in Mr. Smylie’s absence. 

Lady Rose devotes herself exclusively 
to Theobali, and, if she does not succeed 
in amusing him, keeps him at least from 
being more than negatively bored. Mr. 
Theobald is exceedingly sleepy to-day, if 
the truth be told. He was up late last 
night, Colonel Desmond and the Duke 
both being fond of a little play, and won 
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largely—as you will often observe men to 
win at cards when they are letting the 
best stakes of life slip unheeded through 
their fingers! The temperature of the 
Folly gardens is delicious; the Duke’s 
cigars are irreproachable; Lady Rose 
possesses that excellent thing in woman, 
a low-pitched, soothing voice, and what 
she says is not of a nature to call for any 
brain exertion whatever in the way of re- 
plies. Under these favorable conditions 
Francis Theobald, veritable lotus-eater 
that he is, dreams through the hours 
from luncheon till dinner-time, unruftled 
in spirit, unvexed by any haunting thought 
of to-morrow, or of the domestic jars to- 
morrow is likely to bring with it. 

He has by nature the fatallest short 
mental vision with which mortal was 
ever endowed. It is not that he will not 
look—the man cannot look beyond the 
present moment. He has drifted into 
this friendship, flirtation, intrigue, call it 
by what name you will, with Lady Rose, 
not caring for her, caring for Jane in his 
heart as he has always done, but won by 
the French cook and round games, and 
the absolute dulness of Theobalds, and 
the necessity—necessity that has brought 
many worthier men than he to grief—of 
doing something with one’s evenings. 
And now, not knowing what he risks, not 
seeing whither he goes, behold him drift- 
ing further and further still! 

Jenny lost her temper, they both lost 
their tempers, about that ridiculous note 
yesterday. (The way Lady Rose received 
it, Theobald at her side, was angelic. 
No other word befits the occasion.) Wise 
fur him to keep out of the way till the 
storm blows over, as it must do, like all 
other storms. Poor Jenny! As it is 
Sunday, she will be sure to have Braba- 
zon, or Dolly Standish, or some other 
young fellow from the fort, to amuse her ; 
and then she will have finery for the races 
to think of, and the races themselves, and 
the race ball on Wednesday—but no; 
everything unpleasant will be forgotten 
long before Wednesday—or so Mr. Theo- 
bald thinks! 

At dinner the Duke, who has heen ab- 
sent the best part of the afternoon, re- 
marks casually that he was fortunate 
enough to find Mrs. Theobald at home 
when he called on her to-day. ‘* AndI 
am over head and ears in love with your 
daughter, Theobald,’’ adds his Grace 
pleasantly. ‘She has promised to marry 
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me when she is eighteen, and her mamma 
consents. Dv you?” 

Mr. Theobald, thus addressed, puts up 
his glass and with the most perfect equa- 
nimity in the world looks across the table 
into the Duke of Malta’s face. ‘1 con- 
sent to whatever my wile tells me is best,”’ 
he remarks meekly. ‘In everything 
connected with domestic matters I look 
upon myself simply as non-existent.”’ 

Colonel Desmond, knowing pretty well 
the extent of his Grace’s admiration for 
Mrs. Theobald—for, indeed, the Duke of 
Malta is not over-reticent insuch matters— 
Coionel Desmond gives Theobald a curi- 
ous kind of look and turns the conversa- 
tion. Lady Rose and Loo Childers ex- 
change glances. 

At night the Duke is again a heavy 
loser. When Lady Rose proposes next 
day to Theobald that he shall remain at 
Beaudesert till the morning of Wednes- 
day, the race day, it almost appears to 
hin in the light of a duty that he should 
follow up his luck and do so. Bat he 
must of course go over to Theobalds first, 
see his wife, and find out if her plans for 
the week will be disconcerted by his pro- 
longed absence. 

** Oh, that of course,” cries Lady Rose, 
wincing in the spirit, but with her softest 
smile and voice. ‘* And if you can only 
persuade Mrs. Theobald to have no better 
engagement, and to dine with us to-day, 
do.” 

So in the afternoon Lady Rose’s pony 
carriage is at Mr. Theobald’s disposal, 
and ‘he drives over to Theobalds. Jane is 
not at home. ‘* Missus have gone out for a 
walk, and Miss Blossy too,’’ Esther the 
housemaid explains to her master. ‘* And 
the Duke of Malta is with them, sir! ”’ 
In rather an awe-struck tone, this. 
‘“*The Duke of Malta called soon after 
Miss Blossy’s dinner, and I heard missus 
say they might as well all walk over to 
Lidlington together.” 

Mr. Theobald receives the intelligence 
with perfect sweet temper, just a little 
relieved perhaps at being quit for the 
moment of domestic explanations. He 
inquires how Mrs. Theobald is, and Miss 
Blossy; then saunters, whistling, his 
hands in his pockets, into the breakfast 
room, and writes the following affectionate 
note, which he leaves folded, but unsealed, 
upon the table : 

DEAREST JENNY: I am thinking of stopping 
at The Folly till Wednesday morning. Explain 
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why when we meet. I shall come over in good 
time to drive with you and Min to the course. 
Your most affectionate husband, F. T. 

If there is anything to bring me back sooner, 
be sure you let me know. How about persuad- 
ing Min to stay for the ball in the evening? 

Having done which, Francis Theobald 
feels that he has discharged every domes- 
tic and social duty that can possibly be 
expected of him, and, with the lightened 
heart that ever waits on a conscience at 
ease with itself, gues back to Beaudesert 
and to Lady Rose Golightly for another 
couple of days. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE RIGHT AND WRONG OF THINGS. 


ALL grades and sections of Chalkshire 
society go, as we have seen, to the Lid- 
lington flower show; the serious-minded 
early, the carnal-minded late, the halters 
between ultra-fast and ultra-slow at the 
intermediate hour that corresponds with 
the vague and neutral-tinted hue of “ their 
philosophy.”’ 

But as regards the races it is otherwise. 
A clever hand may trim even here, but it 
must be with a difference. Thus Mrs. 
Crosbie, while disclaiming all prejudice on 
the score of races as races—has not Mr. 
Crosbie for years consented to act as one 
of the stewards ?—finds that the glare of 
the chalk soil on the common has a ten- 
dency to affect the eyes, and (unless perad- 
venture any persons of title offer her a seat 
in their carriage) makes a point of paying 
a round of distant visits with Emma on the 
race day. The Pippin family remain at 
home, and avoid subscribing to the fund 
on principle, but watch the race-goers 
from behind their drawing-room window- 
blinds, and think no evil of attending the 
race ball in the evening. Mrs. Coventry 
Brown considers it a ‘‘ dooty’’ to grace the 
course with her presence, but leaves after 
the cup race, a compromise the fine-drawn 
delicacy of which it would be hard to 
overpraise. The absolutely, impractica- 
bly unworldly set not only ahjure horse- 
racing itself, but also the very sight of 
those who frequent the unhallowed sport, 
strictly keeping within doors for the day, 
and putting up the shutters of such win- 
dows as command a view, near or distant, 
of the Belial-thronged road. 

And this is the set to which Francis 
Theobald’s sisters belong. Great, there- 
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fore, is the shock occasioned to Thomas, 
the serious coachman, when, on the morn- 
ing of August the Ist, in this particular 
year of grace 186-, he receives orders from 
Miss Charlotte Theobald’s own fair lips to 
get out the brougham! Thomas, with 
who ié is an article of faith that the ser- 
vants in unworldly families should have 
the race day to themselves and to the quiet 
enjoyment of beer and skittles at ‘‘ The 
Unicorn.”’ 

However, what Miss Charlotte rules not 
even Thomas, a despot in his way, may 
gainsay. Round drives the brougham, a 
quarter of an hour after the order is given, 
to the Miss Theobalds’ front door, and 
forth a minute later emerge the two Miss 
Theobalds; black-robed, funereal-faced, 
with crape veils concealing their maiden 
faces from the profane eye of man. 

“To my brother’s—the shortest road,’’ 
ejaculates Miss Charlotte as Thomas, fin- 
ger to hat, stands inquiring—his whole 
mental nature in a state of confusion—as 
to which road he shall take. ‘To my 
brother’s, Isay. Are you deaf?”’ 

And then away, with blinds closely 
drawn down, the sombre, old-fashioned 
brougham starts off—against the tide of 
race-going vehicles, vans, farmers’ carts, 
ginger-beer trucks, and the like, so not 
without peril to shafts and wheels and 
Thomas’s temper—in the direction of The- 
obalds. 

It is exactly half-past ten when Diocle- 
tian’s Roman nose enters the great gates 
from the avenue, and the first sight that 
greets the Miss Theobalds is that of two 
summer-clad youthful figures leaning 
forth, laughing and talking with resonant 
cheerfulness, from the drawing-room win- 
dow—a small yoice within, by dint of 
the volume with which it is executing the 
“‘Ten Little Nigger Boys,’’ giving the 
impression of a whole room full of uproar- 
ious company in the background. 

The figures dart away, the ‘‘ Nigger 
Boys’ have died into profoundest silence 
by the time the brougham stops. But if 
Francis and his wife have any intention 
of denying themselves in this shameless 
manner to their own flesh and blood, Miss 
Charlotte Theobald thanks Heaven ste 
has sufficient moral courage, sufficient 
sense of right, to circumvent their inten 
tions. 

‘* Your mistress is at home,’’ she as- 
serts the moment Esther the housemaid 
opens the door. ‘* Let me out of the car- 
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riage, Thomas. I saw Mrs. Theobald at 
the window as we passed.”’ 

And straight from the brougham into 
the house and on to the drawing-room 
Miss Charlotte stalks, mutely followed, 
with deprecating steps, with various mel- 
ancholy little shakes of the head, by the 
elder sister. 

What an altered house Theobalds has 
become after only four weeks of misrule— 
a four weeks’ reign of anarchy! Its as- 
pect makes Miss Charlotte choke, and 
brings tears to the milder eyes of Anne 
Theobald. Open windows and doors let 
in dust, draughts, and sunshine as they 
list. The indecent sound of a servant 
singing—singing over her work—may be 
heard from the kitchen. A tiny spade, a 
garden hat, a battered doll, indications of 
a child’s untidy, ungovernessed life, are 
everywhere. An old smoking-cap of Mr. 
Theobald’s is stuck with a rakish air on 
the venerable head of Blossy’s friend, the 
Mandarin. The very Cupids on the ceil- 
ing wear a dissipated and bacchanalian as- 
pect. Upon the drawing-room carpet 
shreds of muslin and ribbon lie thick as 
on the floor of a milliner’s workshop. 
Odors of millefleurs and musk tell still of 
the ‘* half-world’’ presence of Miss Minnie 
Arundel. 

** And this is what Theobalds has sunk 
to,’’ says the elder Miss Theobald, throw- 
ing back her veil, while she raises her 
handkerchief to her eyes. ‘‘ In less than 
five weeks they have taken as many years’ 
lawful wear out of the carpet.” 

‘* Theobalds and all belonging to Theo- 
balds will sink a good deal lower yet,’’ 
is Miss Charlotte’s response. ‘‘ Reserve 
your tears, Anne, pray. You will havea 
worthier occasion for them, depend upon 
it, than a few dozen yards of spoiled car- 
pet.”’ 

After this they relapse into silence, cer- 
emoniously standing, each of them, as 
though they were in the house of an utter 
stranger; and at the end of two or three 
minutes’ time Jane makes her appearance. 

She wears no finery, has copied nothing 
from the simpering fashion-book dolls af- 
ter all. A white muslin dress made up 
hastily by her own hands over night, a 
sailor hat trimmed with a band of blue 
ribbon, a pair of neatly-fitting primrose 
gloves—this is Jane’s attire for the Chalk- 
shire races. Just the kind of holiday 
dress she would have been able to afford in 
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the days before she ever saw Mr. Theo- 
bald, the days when an outing with Uncle 
Dick to Sydenham or Hampshead com- 
prised all that the poor little ballet child 
knew or could have imagined of possible 
terrestrial enjoyment. 

Charlotte Theobald eyes her fixedly and 
with cutting minuteness, An hour spent 
with Min, who came down by the nine 
o’clock train, an hour of Min’s high 
spirits and lively heart-whole chatter, has 
given color and animation to Jane’s face. 
But the lines of the face have changed ; 
the softness, the ineffable grace of earliest 
youth have gone from it forever since that 
evening, four weeks ago, when she entered 
the room singing, laughing, full of care- 
less, undoubting trust in the future, upon 
her husband’s arm. 

A form of iciest hand-shaking is gone 
through between the sisters-in-law. Then, 
each seating herself upon the edge of a 
chair, and keeping frightfully, uncompro- 
misingly upright, the Miss Theobalds ask 
after their brother. With a little flush 
of the cheek Jane answers that Theobald 
has been staying away from home, where- 
upon Miss Charlotte, who knows accu- 
rately where he is, and how long he las 
been there, inquires into details. 

‘* Theobald is staying at The Folly,’’ 
says Jane in a voice of well-assumed an- 
concern. ‘* He has been there the last 
three or four days. But if you want to 
see him, you’ll only have to wait a few 
minutes. Theobald is to be here in time 
to take my sister and me to the races.”’ 

A pause. Anne Theobald fidgets with 
her bonnet strings, clears her throat, then 
begins some remark as to *‘ the weather 
having cooled down since the rain, 
but——”’ 

‘*T came to speak ta Francis,” inter- 
rupts Charlotte, her eyes still riveted on 
Jane’s face. ‘‘ But in his absence I sup- 
pose I must say what I have got to say to 
youalone. Indeed, I don’t know but that 
it is best so. You are going to the races, 
it appears. And to the race ball after- 
wards? So I concluded.”’ A sniff for 
every full stop. ‘‘ There are never any 
Lady Patronesses for the race ball.” 

‘* Well, that at least is one advantage,”’ 
says Jane bravely. ‘Lady Patronesses 
remind me of Ladies’ Committees, and 
Ladies’ Committees remind me of black- 
balling.”’ 

‘*T should have thought you would re- 
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quire nothing to remind you of that! 
Ahem. It is four weeks last Saturday 
since you entered this house.”’ 

“‘ Four weeks last Saturday! ’’ echoes 
Jane, bitterly recollecting what new ex- 
periences of life she has gained during 
these four fatal weeks. 

“‘] said to my brother then, in your 
presence, that as long as you remained in 
the neighborhoed [ hoped I should never 
have cause for painful discussions on any 
subject. In hoping this I was a fool. 
Mrs. Francis Theobald,’ bringing out 
each syllable with cruel, stinging empha- 
sis, ‘do you, can you, by any effort, do 
you think, bring yourself to understand 
the meaning of the word disgrace ? ”’ 

Forth flashes the mutinous spirit from 
Jane’s blue eyes. ‘If I understand? 
Really I hardly know what you are talk- 
ing about. If [ understand the meaning 
of plain English? To the best of my be- 
lief, yes.”” 

(‘* We—we have lived in Chalkshire for 
more than two hundred years,”’ interpo- 
lates the elder Miss Theobald plaintively, 
‘*and respected by everybody, high and 
low. When poor mamma died we sent 
out more thana hundred and twenty cards 
of thanks for inquiries.’’) 

‘¢ Because if you do, yeu will the better 
appreciate the motive of our visit. The 
Theobalds for generations past have borne 
a good name and kept up an honorable po- 
sition in thiscounty. You have lived here 
exactly four weeks and three days, and in 
that time have succeeded in dragging our 
name and our honor into the mud.” 

‘*T!”? exclaims Jane, every nerve in her 
body tingling with sudden passion. ‘* I! ’? 

“Yes, you. But if you will hear me 
out, if you will have the goodness to com- 
mand yourself, yeu will find that Ido my 
best to judge you righteously. You don’t 
belong—plain speaking in a matter like 
this is quick speaking—you don’t belong 
in any way to the world that condemns 
you here. And I try to believe as a 
Christian, and from a sense of what I owe 
my brother, I-try to believe that the scan- 
dal you have oceasioned has been brought 
about partly through ignorance. As a 
Christian, I say, I try to believe this.’’ 

** You are most considerate, I’m sure,”’ 
exciaims Jane, with quivering lips. 

** My sister was for going to the sea- 
side, shirking the paia of our position, 
and leaving things to take their chance. 
But 1,’’ says Miss Charlotte, ‘‘am no 
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coward! I will never shirk a trial, how- 
ever dark, that Providence may choose to 
send me. Whatever you do, to whatever 
you may sink, you will still be my broth- 
er’s wife; and I shall no more be able to 
disown you than if your conduct were 
honest, your reputation unsullied.”’ 

At the word ** honest’? Jane Theobald 
rises to her feet. She rises, stands before 
her sisters-in-law erect, and speaks out 
what she thinks! Jane has great drama- 
tic power by nature. Her attitude, her 
face, are in this moment really fine. 
Every syllable she utters, though her 
voice is scarcely raised to common speak- 
ing pitch, falis with extraordinary point 
and power on her hearers’ ears. 

**T do not belong to your world, you 
say, to the world of your Chalkshire so- 
ciety? No,I donot. I belong by birth, 
by bringing-up, by every strongest affec- 
tion I have, to the class of poor, hard- 
working people—strolling actors, orches- 
tra people, ballet-girls, vagabonds of all 
kinds. I say this with pride. As far as 
want of hypocrisy can entitle any man or 
woman to the name ‘ honest,’- my world 
is an honester one far than the world of 
Chalkshire society.”’ 

At these fearful words the elder Miss 
Theobald feels herself actually to shrivel. 
She has the narrowest bit of a soul that 
ever mortal absorbed in contemplation of 
its own gastric imperfections had ; is not 
so much intolerant towards as utterly in- 
comprehensive of the wants and sorrows 
and frailties of lives alien to her own. 
That ballet-girls, strolling actors, and 
other dreadful vagrant creatures of the 
kind exist, Anne Theobald knows to he a 
fact, a dark but undeniable fact. That 
such creatures should seek to justify their 
existence, feel no shame in it, unblush- 
ingly exalt it above a recognized, cleri- 
cally-organized, aristocratically-headed 
county society, stuns her ! 

** We should have done much better to 
go to Scarborough—I told you so, Char- 
lotte. I told you any attempt at interfer- 
ence would be worse than useless.”’ 

** You always tell me that what involves 
trouble to yourself will be worse than use- 
less, Anne,’’ says Miss Charlotte, with 
an expression of verjuice. ‘* Pray, if we 
are not going to stand by our brother’s 
wife in her downfall, who will stand by 
her? What’s the use of kneeling and be- 
moaning our lot as miserable sinners in 
church every Sunday if we abandon the 
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miserable sinners most nearly connected 
wit! our own families to their fate?”’ 

Jane’s face becomes as red as fire. 

‘Really, before this agreeable conver- 
sation goes further, I think I must beg for 
a little enlightenment,’’ she cries. ‘‘ Evi- 
dently I am the miserable sinner you speak 
of. In what consists my sin? What is 
my ‘ dishonesty’ of conduct? What is the 
‘scandal’ I have occasioned in the neigh- 
borhood ?”’ 

The muscles of poor Anne Theobald’s 
dust-colored face twitch convulsively. 
‘* We are sorely chastened, but we should 
have accepted the chastisement humbly,”’ 
she remarks. ‘* We should have done 
better, far, to go to Scarborough!” 

‘« \What you ask is natural,’’ says Miss 
Charlotte, addressing Jane with cold dig- 
nity. ‘*I wish to be just toall men. I 
will repeat to your face, verbatim, what is 
said behind your back. In the first place, 
there were the circumstances attending 
your meeting with the Croshies at Spa. 
In the next, your intimacy here with young 
Rawdon Crosbie—at that time an engaged 
man—though unvisited by the ladies of 
the family. You were then seen with 
him, I believe, with some person of your 
own connection, at a public supper-room 
in London. And then you were black- 
balled by the Lidlington Croquet Club.”’ 

Anne Theobald’s lips again murmur 
forth something, but the word ‘* Scar- 
borough ” is all that is audible. 

‘On Saturday evening last Rawdon 
Croshie came down from London and (not 
going near his own people) visited you 
here between the hours of eight and ten, 
your husband absent. It is also said that 
the Duke of Malta is becoming a constant 
visitor at your house.”’ 

Miss Charlotte pauses, a little out of 
breath. 

“ But still, of what am I accused 
asks Jane, not moving from her position. 
** All this I take to be the prologue, the 
opening flourish. Of what am I ac- 
cused ? ”” 

‘* You are accused of conduct unbefit- 
ting your name and our brother's sta- 
tion! ’’ cries Anne Theobald, for once in 
her life startled into decision. ‘* And I 
did think you would have received our 
visit in a better spirit—we, who have 
never had the carriage out on a race day 
before. I’m sure Thomas must have 
thought of poor mamma as he drove us 
along; but of course we know there is 
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such a thing as Higher Duty. Any one 
of the actions my sister has named is suf- 
ficient justification to society for its ver- 
dict on you. No one ought, no one could 
visit a woman setting public opinion at 
naught as you do.” 

‘* No one does visit me,’’? says Jane, 
coolly. ‘ Society has told me I don't be- 
long to it; I ask to be judged by some- 
thing a little higher than society’s opin- 
ions.’’ 

“*A little higher! ’? gasps Anne Theo- 
bald, faintly. 

‘* Yes, a little higher. I ask to be 
judged by the right and wrong of things. 
In the world [ come from we may be lax, 
we are lax of conduct, most of us, and we 
know it. But what is wrong for one is 
wrong for all. What is right for one is 
right for all. You, ladies and gentlemen 
by birth, our betters, our masters, have, 
it seems, a sliding scale—a very sliding 
scale,’ cries poor Jane, ‘of virtue! 
What was my first sin against Chalk- 
shire respectability? That I was not a 
certain dilapidated old rouée Princess 
whom Mrs. Crosbie wished to scrape ac- 
quaintance with at Spa. My second? 
That Ll and my sister, an actress, were not 
ashamed to be seen at a place in London 
where Mrs. Crosbie was not ashamed to be 
seen herself. My third? That the Lidling- 
ton Croquet Club, blackballed me! The 
Lidlington Club that they say has long 
striven in vain for the honor of having a 
Lady Rose Golightly amongst its members. 
And this is justice! ”’ 

She laughs, a scornful, miserable little 
laugh enough, and the eldest Miss Theo- 
bald rises from her chair, 

‘“*T think you might have spared us 
this,’’ she cries in a trembling voice. 
‘* Dispute the first principles of morality, 
call wrong right and right wrong, if you 
You might at least, I think, ab- 
stain from maligning the society you have 
outraged.” 

** And I,’’ says Miss Charlotte, laying a 
thin hand on each of her knees, *‘ I think 
it would be much better, Anne, if all this 
useless talk on abstract subjects were left 
on one side. Whatjustice is there in the 
world, I should like to know? None. 
There’s a law for the rich and a law for 
the poor. A law for men, and a law for 
women. A law for the well-born, a law 
for those who are not. We are as much 
hypocrites here in Chalkshire as any- 
where else. But all that bas nothing 
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to do with the common-sense of things. 
[ will not talk goody talk on a question 
that I know to be one of expediency. Lady 
Rose Golightly may do as she chooses, 
and float still, as she has always floated, 
because she is Lady Rose Golightly. If 
you,”’ turning harshly to Jane, ‘ con- 
tinue to act as you are acting now, you'll 
go to the Dickens! Take my warning or 
leave it. I have fulfilled my duty. And 
I am ready to stand by you if I can. Anne, 
we may return home.”’ 

And with a more vigorous sniff than 
usual, Miss Charlotte Theobald starts to 
her feet, then, followed closely and in si- 
lence by the elder sister, moves towards 
the door. 

With her heart swelling until the sensa- 
tion is one of agony, Jane stands and 
watches them. Harsh, unwomanly, un- 
pitying though Charlotte Theobald may 
be, Charlotte Theobald is, she feels, the 
one human hand outstretched upon this 
earth to save her. And she half yearns 
to grasp it! Miss Theobald’s cold plati- 
tudes did but kindle her into fiercer rebel- 
lion; the coarse sincerity of Miss Char- 
lotte’s ‘* You are going to the Dickens ”’ 
has all but pierced her heart. 

**]—I am sorry Theobald is not at 
home,”’ she cries, a visible tremor in her 
voice. 

*¢ T am sorry for it, too,’’ says Charlotte 
with cruel emphasis. ‘I am sorry your 
husband does not keep at home. Excuses 
enough are made for his conduct by the 
world. Not by me. Placed as you are, 
young, ignorant as you are, I say, though 
I know I stand alone in my opinion, that 
Francis’s sin is the greater of the two.”’ 

At these words—words probing to the 
bottom that hidden, cruellest wound under 
which she languishes—Jane remains mute; 
the color leaving her cheek, her eyes fixed 
intently, piteously, upon Charlotte Theo- 
bald’s hard face. 

**Don’t—don’t say anything against 
Theobald, please,’ she falters out at ast. 

** Oh, I say nothing against anybody,” 
answers Charlotte tartly. ‘‘I confine 
myself to facts. Lady Rose was the ruin 
of his youth. All the world knows that. 
After Lady Rose Beaudesert jilted him, 
Francis never cared a straw again for bis 
family or his honor, or what became of 
either. She will be the ruin of him now. 
Men never outlive those idiotic sorts of 
infatuation! ’’ cries Miss Charlotte, with 
an angry sniff over the generalization. 
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‘** T’m sure I wish Francis would let the 
house and go away somewhere,’’ says the 
elder sister, Jane remaining silent and 
passive under this new form of attack. 
“Tt was a dreadful mistake his ever re- 
turning to a neighborhood where he was 
known. Whichever way one turns one 
sees nothing but unpleasantness, which- 
ever way one turns disgrace ——”’ 

—Looks one suddenly, straight in the 
face, in the gayly-dressed smiling person 
of Miss Minnie Arundel! ‘‘ Theobald has 
come, Jenny,’’ cries Min, bursting into 
the room with the most delightful self- 
possession and good temper. ‘‘ le drove 
up by the stable road, and has gone to 
change his coat, and where can I find him 
some blue gauze for his hat? Theobald 
says we shall not have much time to lose.”’ 

The severe goddess of good taste has not, 
it must be confessed, presided over Miss 
Minnie Arundel’s race attire. It is a rare 
thing indeed for the poor little hard-worked 
actress to get a holiday, except on Sunday, 
and when she does get one she celebrates 
it by as elaborate a display of finery as her 
finances for the time enable her to com- 
mand. Flounces, furbelows, paniers, 
the latest absurdity of a Regent street 
bonnet, jewels of different kinds on the 
throat and wrist, pearl powder, millefleurs, 
patchouli! What an apparition to enter 
the stately drawing-room, to stand be- 
neath the hallowed carved ceiling of Theo- 
balds! Our brother’s wife is, alas! an 
actress ; but indirectly, by training only. 
Here is the veritable thing, fresh, or faded, 
as you will, from the foot-lights of last 
night, surrounded by the very living, 
breathing corruption of the atmosphere 
of the stage. 

Charlotte Theobald gives her an acrid 
stare, just as she would give an acrid stare 
to any woman younger, fairer, happier 
than herself. The soul of Anne Theobald 
is, if I may use the irreverent metaphor, 
literally taken off its legs. After regard- 
ing life on principle, for half a century, as 
a respectable but melancholy process 
through which the human race has to 
moulder, patiently dyspeptic, into another 
world, now to be brought into closest con- 
tact, under one’s very roof-tree, with an 
actress—a creature ‘‘ with borrowed 
color and curl,’’ whose business it is, pro- 
fessionally, to put a false light and glitter 
and gloss on human life, and whose tri- 
umphs consist in enabling men, for a 
brief space, to forget the tomb, indiges- 
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tions, and other conditions of mortality ; 
a creature with *‘ Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof ’’ for her acknowledged 
motto; and whose place in the great 
scheme of a decorously organized universe 
is nowhere!—I say to be thrown thus 
suddenly across this living, overdressed, 
pearl-powdered antithesis to every belief 
and prejudice of her being, takes Anne 
Theobald’s tottering soul off its legs. 

** Come, Charlotte, come!’’ she gasps, 
putting her hand on her sister’s arm as if 
for support. ‘* We have been here too 
long already.” 

But Charlotte Theobald walks back a 
step, and looks once more into Jane’s face. 
** Good-by to you,’’ she says, and gives 
her thin right hand. The word heartiness 
would be misapplied to any action of 
Charlotte Theobald’s; but there is hon- 
esty, a certain kind of remote sympathy, 
even inits grip. ‘‘ It isn’t likely I should 
pay another visit to ‘'heobalds under pres- 
ent circumstances, but when you want a 
friend—mind what I say—when you want 
a friend, and the time may come sooner 
than you think, you’ll know where to 
find one.”’ 

And then the sisters depart. 

This is the last compromise between 
Jane’s two lives ; her last cold hand-shake, 
so to speak, with the world of conventional- 
ity, to which she was not born, and which, 
from this day forth, shall be burthened by 
her presence no more. 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 


WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 

A BROILING sun overhead, dust in your 
eyes, nostrils, throat; men with black- 
ened faces and banjos; small girls in 
dingy spangles holding forth tin cups 
with shrill professional whine; dishonest 
directors of itinerant roulette bvards ; 
honest country merchants of cholera-ripe 
plums and apples; the bill-venders with 
their ‘‘cards of the running ’orses, 
weights, names, and colors of the riders ; ”’ 
the mob with its hoarse throat ever ready 
to yell down the latest failure, or to yell 
in the latest success (like some other more 
highly-cultivated mobs). Is not the de- 
scription of one race course the descrip- 
tion of all? 

To Miss Minnie Arundel the day is one 
of unalloyed delight. She loves, she dotes 
on races at all times, and bas quite an 
45 
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amazing stock of little horsey expressions, 
which she fits in generally upside-down, 
to show her knowledge of all that is go- 
ing on to the young men with whom sie 
talks. But the delights of the Chalkshire 
race course far exceed any that she has 
tasted even in the classic ground of Epsom, 
Ascot, or Goodwood. Ovtlicers of all shades 
of the service, London swells and even 
Titles of moderate rank, have held Miss 
Arundel’s champagne glassand Just gloves 
to her before now. Never until this first 
day of August, 186-, and upon this Chalk- 
shire race course, did she taste the supreme 
ecstatic sweets of a Duke’s attentivn! 

Actresses are but mortal very mortal ; 
and when we consider that every lady, 
young and old, here present would wel- 
come the Duke of Malta’s attendance by 
her carriage side in breathless triumph, 
we should really be lenient in our judg- 
ment upon poor Min. 

** Am I to call him my Lord Duke, or 
Your Highness, or what, Jenny?’’ she 
whispers to Jane after the first flurry of 
introduction. ‘* These things may all come 
easy enough to you, with Theobald fora 
coach; but remember I never spoke to 
anything higher than a baronet in my 
life.’’ 

** Call him what you like, my dear,”’ is 
Jane’s answer, ‘‘so long as you take him 
off my hands. Only, don’t let him go, 
Min. We may not enjoy ourselves par- 
ticularly. That we can’thelp. But ours 
shall be the best attended carriage on the 
race course. Don’t let the Duke go.”’ 

And well does Miss Arundel succeed in 
carrying out letter and spirit of the in- 
junction. While private carriages stand 
in a row, their occupants neglected, Fran- 
cis Theobald’s hack sociable is surrounded. 
Not once during the day, save so far asa 
cat may allow a mouse to get back its 
liberty, is the Duke let go. 

This is how women of Jane’s tempera- 
ment walk on to perdition. Their hearts 
may be breaking with love or jealousy ; 
Jane’s heart is breaking to-day! But 
they will show a brave front before the 
transgressor, before their sisters, before 
the world. If they are to die, it shall be 
in harness. Some vanity shall be grati- 
fied, some duke shall not be ‘‘ let go”? till 
the last. 

What cares Jane in truth for the Duke 
of Malta, for Colonel Mauleverer, Braha- 
zon—for any of the men whom by a smile, 
e word, 2 look she manages to keep in at 
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tendance? Why, if she followed inclina- 
tion she would sooner talk to young Raw- 
don than to any of them—Rawdon, jeal- 
eusly hovering round, but seldom ap- 
proaching her carriage ; sooner still would 
be leftalone. If she were alone, must not 
Theobald of very necessity keep by her 
side? Ah, but the Chalkshire world is 
looking at her; Mrs. Coventry Brown’s 
carriage is actually next to the hack socia- 
ble; Lady Rose Golightly’s not twenty 
yards distant. And Theobald himself— 
shall not Theobald be taught, by his own 
vision, that though he neglect her other 
men do not; that let his faithlessness, his 
indifference, be what they may, the means 
of reprisal lie fatally ready to her hand ! 

Theobald, during the early part of the 
day at least, keeps aloof from Lady Rose 
Golightly’s carriage and near his wife’s. 
Whatever anger he felt against poor 
Jenny for her obstinacy about the note 
died before Lady Rose’s dinner reached 
its second course last Saturday. He drove 
up to Theobalds this morning in the per- 
fectly affectionate and conciliatory frame 
of mind that good husbands are wont to 
feel after short absences from home. 
And Jane’s reception of him, Jane’s 
changed face, the way in which, Miss 
Arundel being present, she tolerated, but 
shrank from his kiss, have touched him 
much more deeply than Jane herself sus- 
pects. 

As long as the world lasts the impossi- 
bility of women understanding and mak- 
ing allowances for men’s feelings in mat- 
ters pertaining to love will probably be 
one of the great sources of darkness and 
confusion in the social arrangement of 
things. A woman loving a man, Jane 
loving Francis Theobald, could not after a 
quarrel exist three days away from him, 
two miles distant, and seek no reconcilia- 
tion. But Francis Theobald, who loves 
Jane quite as much, I should say, as most 
men love their wives, has not only existed 
unreconciled but happy; nay, has very 
nearly forgotten that the quarrel ever 
took place. The renewal of his old flirta- 
tion with Lady Rose has amused Mr. 
Theobald a little; his écarté with Lady 
Rose’s brother has amused him a good 
deal more. The French cook, the wines, 
the general lotus-eating lite of Beaude- 
sert’s Folly, have in every way been an 
agreealle episode to befall one in these 
Chalkshire wilds. Still, what—so Mr. 
Theobald would argue—what has any of 


this got to do with Jane—his sweet and 
blooming Jane, his wife, his property? 
As well think he would love Blossy less 
because he had been amusing himself 
pleasantly for a few days away from 
home! But how bring the property, 
above all if it be property, of Jane’s illog- 
ical temper to understand this? 

Mr. Theobald keeps near his wife’s car- 
riage; more than once, when a vacancy 
occurs, gets possession of a place beside 
Jane. 

‘** Forgive me, Jenny,’”’ he whispers to 
her at last, several little jests and compli- 
mentary speeches on her appearance hav- 
ing fallen blankly to the ground. ‘I see 
you are angry about something or an- 
other—forgive me!’’ holding out a lav- 
ender-gloved hand that the crowd sees not, 
but that Jane sees, of reconciliation. 

In every quarrel of their lives hitherto, 
Mr. Theobald has not needed to sue long 
for pardon. A word, a look of his has 
been enough to bring Jane always with 
passionate repentance into hisarms. But 
jealousy, save of the most trivial and ri- 
diculous nature, has never been the cause 
of their discussions till now. 

“*T don’t know what you mean by ‘ for- 
give! ’”’’ She lowers her parasol so that 
no one but Theobald can see her face or 
hear her voice. ‘* You have taken your 
way, I shall take mine. It’s too late in 
the day to talk about forgiveness now.”’ 

** Jenny! Too late ever to talk of for- 
giveness between you and me?”’ 

Every fibre of her heart thrills to his 
voice. If they were alone instead of with 
these thousands of eyes around them, who 
knows but that salvation might come to 
her even yet? 

** Jenny, my love, before the day is over 
you'll promise to forgive me, won’t you?” 
And Mr. Theobald’s hand shifts its posi- 
tion, and, accidentally or otherwise, 
touches his wife's arm. 

Such miracles as take place around us, 
of which no one takes notice! Here, un- 
der the open eyes of Chalkshire, is a ten- 
der little love scene going on between man 
and wife—between Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
bald, of all couples in the world! 

**T cannot forgive without conditions,” 
says poor Jane, her breath coming thick 
and fast. 

‘*Mrs. Theobald, what do you say to 
lunch?’’ asks the 91d colonel’s chirpy 
Irish voice. ‘* Sorry to disturb you, The- 
obald—thanks ’’—Mr ‘Theobald, like a 
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well-bred husband, retiring the moment 
his place is wanted. ‘‘If you and Miss 
Arundel are ready to honor us with your 
presence? The cup race won’t come off 
for another half hour, and this is the hot- 
test time of the day. It will refresh you 
to get under shelter.’’ 

Colonel Mauleverer opens the door of 
the sociable. Jane and her sister descend 
and walk down the course to the tent of 
the reziment, some twenty or thirty yards 
distant. Jane is escorted by Colonel 
Mauleverer, the Duke of Malta on her 
other side; Brabazon brings Miss Minnie 
Arundel. Certainly they are the two 
** best attended’’ women on the course. 
The moral sense of Chalkshire is scandal- 
ized by this flragrant setting at naught of 
public opinion. Young men in these days 
seem to have forgotten the A B C of 
good manners. Impossible for a regi- 
ment to receive more attention than has 
been received by this one from families of 
the highest standing in the neighborhood. 
And see the return they make for it! 
Persons of unenviable notoriety openly in- 
vited to lunch before a lady present has 
received an invitation. Will any one 
enter the regimental marquee second to 
Mrs. Francis Theobald and her sister? 
On this point the moral sense of Chalk- 
shire maintains wise silence until the mo- 
ment of temptation comes. 

The marquee is just a degree or two 
better than the race course ; but the lunch 
and the iced champagne are unexception- 
able, and Min is soon in a seventh heaven of 
demonstrative enjoyment. A colonel of a 
regiment cutting her chicken, a duke re- 
plenishing and again replenishing her 
champagne glass : can life have any bright- 
er half hour in store for Miss Minnie 
Arundel? If Blanche Bolingbroke, who 
boasts so ridiculously of the one lord of 
her acquaintance, could but see her! But 
there is a single drop wanting in every 
cup of mortal happiness. 

** You are eating nothing, Mrs. Theo- 
bald,’’ says kind little Captain Brabazon, 
who has made his way to Jane’s side. 
‘* I’m afraid this black-hole of ours is too 
hot for you. Come over by the doorway, 
where you’ll have more air.”’ 

**T don’t know what you mean by 
‘nothing,’ ’’ says Jane. ‘‘ I’ve been eat- 
ing steadily ever since I came. Lobster 
sulad? Well, if there’s one temptation 
more than another that’s too strong for 
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me, it’s lobster salad—just the smallest 
help, though.”’ 

** And come over by the doorway. You 
will have as much draught as you like 
there.” 

** Yes, by Jove, it’s the only cool place 
going,”’ cries that most foolish of ensigns, 
Dolly Standish, edging up to June, as 
Brabazon goes away with her plate. “I 
hayen’t been able to speak to you to-day, 
Mrs. Theobald; other fellows never gave 
mea chance. Theobald coming to lunch 
with us, I hope? Oh, no; there he is 
opposite, in Lady Rose’s carriage.”’ 

Jane raises her eyes and blushes as 
though she were convicted of a crime. 
Yes, there is Theobald, placidly eating his 
chicken and drinking his champagne in 
the society of Lady Rose and Loo Child- 
ers ; to outward seeming, as well assorted 
a little party of three as could be found 
upon the race course. 

**T take it for granted that you will be- 
long to us at the races to-morrow?”’ 
Lady Rose said to Theobald when she 
parted from him last night. It was set- 
tled that he must leave Beaudesert at an 
hour next morning when not the very 
warmest friendship could make Lady 
Rose Golightly visible. ‘* Although you 
say differently, you must remember that I 
look upon you as my guest still, and 1 take 
it for granted that you will lunch with us 
at the races to-morrow ?”’ 

And Theobald, who through Brabazon 
had already heard of Jane’s engagement, 
answered with a dubious ‘‘ Yes.’’ He 
was not responsible, no head of a family 
could be responsible, for what might hap- 
pen in any given interval. But if the 
fates proved favorable, and if everybody 
lived, and if Lady Rose remained of the 
same inind still, he would be charmed. 

Well, everybody has lived and Lady 
Rose has remained of the same mind, and 
the fates, it may be assumed, have proved 
favorable. At all events, he is ‘her 
guest ”’ still. 

How could it be otherwise? When 
Jane and Miss Arundel, with their staff 
of attendants, walked away to the marquee, 
what was Theobald to do? Keep guard 
over the empty carriage till their return ? 
Form an insignificant unit in the train of 
his wife’s admirers? Jealous wives for- 
get the positions into which their own 
love of admiration, their own levity may 
force the most exemplary husbands. The 
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only course open to Mr. Theobald was to 
saunter up to Lady Rosé; be met with 
honey-sweet smiles of welcome; finally, 
under gentle imperious command, take 
his place in her carriage, have a snowy 
white damask placed over his knees, and 
eat, drink, and be merry, as his wife is do- 
ing in the regimental marquee almost im- 
mediately opposite. 

**T would go and ask Theobald to join 
us, only he looks so happy where he is,”’ 
says the foolish ensign. ‘‘ A pity to dis- 
turb people when they are happy.”’ 

** A thousand pities! ”’ cries Jane, her 
eyes kindling. ‘‘ Particularly when every 
one else is happy too.”’ 

She eats her lobster salad when Cap- 
tain Brabazon brings it to her, takes a 
glass of champagne—another ;_ begins to 
be in spirits. Her clear outringing laugh 
makes itself heard across the course as far 
as Lady Rose Golightly’s carriage. 

‘* Our friends in the marquee seem to be 
having a very jovial party. I feel quite 
jealous at not being invited,”’ says Lady 
Rose. 

Her tone is the perfection of well-bred 
amiability. And still, the ‘‘very”’ is 
italicized! Still, the next time poor 
Jane’s laugh rings aloud, its merriment 
jars with a degree of discordance in Mr. 
Theobald’s ears. However contented he 
may be in great things, however callous 
to the world’s moral disapproval of his 
choice, a man who has married beneath 
him is never quite without some trivial 
vulnerable points. Lady Rose ought 
surely to know enough of human nature 
generally, and of Francis Theobald’s na- 
ture in particular, to be aware of this. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A DAYLIGHT ORGIE. 
Once during the day, generally imme- 
diately before the cup race, it is a re- 
ceived Chalkshire opinion that ladies, well 
escorted, may be seen for a quarter of an 
hour or so on foot. Accordingly, while 
Jane and her sister are still in the marquee, 
some half dozen of the Chalkshire nota- 
bilities pass backward and forward along 
the course; among them Mrs. Coventry 
Brown, with Mr. Croshie—papa, not 
Rawdon—for attendant swain. 
The race day is the one day of the year 
on which Mr. Crosbie is allowed to take 
his pleasure abroad as a bachelor, and 
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“ moult trisiement ”’ that pleasure is taken, 
if one may judge from the sumbre expres- 
sion of his honest red-and-tan old English 
face to-day. 

The thermometer at the present hour of 
the afternoon stands at about a hundred 
and ten in the sun, and Mrs. Coventry 
Brown’s too, too solid flesh is rapidiy 
suffering decrease of tissue through evap- 
oration. Her pearl-colored gloves—cruel 
enemies to Mrs. Coventry Brown at all 
times are kid gloves—seem to have grown 
a couple of sizes smaller than when she 
left home this morning; the white tulle 
that envelopes her face becomes gelatinous. 
Her brow is bedewed, her complexion 
redder than the roses in her bonnet. She 
is glad of any excuse to give her bulky 
limbs pause in their walk, and an excuse 
furtunately presents itself in the hum of 
convivial voices, the peals of hearty 
laughter, that are issuing from the regi- 
mental marquee just as she and Mr. 
Crosbie pass along. 

‘* A very uproarious party, upon my 
word, and of both sexes! But that’s the 
worst of races, Mr. Crosbie. I always 
leave my own girls at home. Inmy posi- 
tion as a head of society, I’m obliged to 
patronize the public amusements of the 
neighborhood, but I always say a race 
course is no place for the young and inno- 
cent! ”’ 

‘* So people tell me,’’ says old Crosbie. 
**So people tell me, Mrs. Brown. For 
my part, I think all places much the same. 
Everything depends upon the spirit you 
look at them in.”’ 

‘*Ah, my dear Mr. Crosbie,” the big 
blonde head gives a Lord Burleigh shake 
under its superimpendent flower garden, 
‘*that may be all very well, my dear 
friend, for you and me. But the young, 
the young, alas! are only too open to cor- 
rupt influences. Now what ’’—Mrs. Coy- 
entry Brown’s voice lowers, her great 
yellow eyes glare with feline fixity before 
her—‘‘ what do you call a scene like 
this?” 

‘* Well, ma’am, I believe I should cali 
it a rather noisy lunch party,’’ says Mr. 
Crosbie, glancing toward the_ officers’ 
tent and at a certain girlish figure that 
stands, with fair flushed face, a cham- 
pagne glass in her hand, just within the 
entrance. 

** And I,’’ says Mrs. Coventry Brown, 
‘should call it a Orgie! Yes; a day- 
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light Orgie! Mr. Crosbie, you are astew- 
ard of these races. Then allow me to tell 
you this: I have seen the cup run for, as 
a dooty, and subscribed handsome to the 
race fund for years; but if this kind of 
thing is going to be tolerated publicly... 
How do you do, dear Lady Rose?” in a 
parenthesis of eager smiles, the great yel- 
low eyes having succeeded in arresting a 
lanzuid look of recognition from Lady 
Rose Golightly ; ‘* Miss Childers, delight- 
ed to see you looking so well... . if this 
kind of loose manners is going to be tol- 
erated publicly, Mr. Crosbie, the sooner 
persons of character withdraw their pat- 
ronage from the Chalkshire races the 
better.”’ 

She returns to her carriage, but keeps 
Mr. Crosbie in solemn conversation for 
another five or six minutes after she has 
entered it; and when the poor old fellow 
leaves her his face betokens pretty clearly 
what kind of agreeable utterances the 
oracle has been giving forth. He takes 
a turn or two along the course, his hands 
behind him, his eyes moodily fixed on the 
ground, then walks up abruptly to his 
son (who, as Mrs. Coventry Brown took 
care to point out, is always to be found in 
Jane’s neighborhood), and, for the first 
time to-day, addresses him point-blank. 

**T should be glad to have a few words 
with you, Rawdon, if you have five min- 
utes to spare.” 

‘* Five minutes or an hour,’’ answers 
Rawdon promptly. ‘* It seems to me the 
races lag a little, father ; don’t you think 
s0? Too long an interval between each 
race—or what is it?”’ 

Old Crosbie answers, crustily, that the 
races are conducted as they always have 
been, and as they always will be, while 
he has anything to do with them. He 
wants no new-fangled opinions upon any 
matter that is under his control and man- 
agement. However, he puts his hand, 
with a friendly enough gesture, within 
young Rawdon’s arm, and thus linked to- 
gether, the father and son walk away 
toward a quieter portion of the course. 

Very glad the Chalkshire world is to 
see that they are upon speaking terms 
still. Mrs. Crosbie will not admit her 
sun to her presence—did you not know 
that ?—oh dear, yes; he has not been near 
The Hawthorns, although, unhappily, he 
still comes into the neighborhood, for a 
fortnight past—becomes hysterical if his 
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name is even mentioned. And no wonder. 
Thirty thousand pounds, and so nice a 
girl as Emma, transferred by the lad’s 
own folly to that ridiculous old Major 
Hervey. But the father, it seems, is more 
lenient—hopes still, perhaps, to patci 
matters up. At all events, it is a relief, a 
very great relief to the charitable disposi- 
tion of the Chalkshire world to see that 
poor Mr. Crosbie and his son speak 
still! 

** Rawdon,’’ says Mr. Crosbie, as soon 
as they find themselves among the ginger- 
beer stalls and Aunt Sallies of the back 
regions, and well beyond the range of 
friendly listening ears, ‘‘ this is not the 
time or place I should have chosen for 
speaking to you, but as you don’t come to 
my house I have no choice left, and what 
I have to say won’t take very long. You 
are making a confounded idiot of yourself, 
sir!” 

Rawdon is silent. From the time he 
was five years old he has been in the habit 
of disputing first principles with Mrs. 
Crosbie. With his father, his kindly, 
honest, narrow-minded, unintellectual old 
father, Rawdon is never able to find a word 
of argument. 

** Yes, a confounded idiot. A confound- 
ed idiot.”’ Eloquence is not a natural 
gift of Mr. Crosbie’s. ‘I am no more 
strait-laced than other men. You have 
never found me backward in indulgence 
towards any of your follies; no, nor in 
money either; and from the first, as I told 
your mother, I thought you too young to 
be engaged. Still it was your own doing. 
You chose to propose to Emma, and she 
accepted you. Well, I won’t talk of the 
delicacy, the generosity you should have 
felt towards a girl placed as she is in our 
house. Common manly feeling, common 
self-respect, might have made you behave 
yourself with decency as her lover.”’ 

**T was unaware that I had not behaved 
myself with decency,’’ says Rawdon, but 
in no very firm voice. ‘‘ Emma and my 
mother have taken up prejudices which 
I refuse to share ; just that.” 

“It is not ‘ just that ’ at all,’’ says old 
Crosbie angrily. ‘‘ For God’s sake let 
us have none of your fine rhodomontade 
hair-splitting, sir! Stick to the course 
you have taken, if you will. Don’t de- 
fend it. This woman you have chosen to 
run after—— ”’ 

‘* Say nothing against her ! ’’ cries Raw- 
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don, flushing. ‘‘ Say of me what you like, 
bat not a word against her! ”’ 

‘* Have the civility to hear me out, if 
you please, and you will find that I am 
guing to say nothing against her! This 
woman you have chosen to run after may 
or may not be what everybody in this 
neighborhood says she is. The subject is 
one I’ve no interest in. As long as you 
were your own masier, you might have 
made a fool of yourself with her or any 
other woman you liked, and I sheuld have 
trusted to time to give you wisdom. But 
an engaged man is not his own master. 
From the day in Spa on which you asked 
Emma to marry you, you were bound in 
honor to respect her feelings ; and on that 
very day, it seems, you fell into this—— 
entanglement. Now, what is the end of 
it? What is your position? What is the 
position of all of us at this moment? ”’ 

‘* My position,’’ says Rawdon, with an 
uneasy attempt at a laugh, ‘‘ is that of a 
jilted man. You must be aware—my let- 
ters to you must have made you aware— 
that the breaking off of the engagement 
was Emma’s doing solely.” 

‘*Emma’s doing solely! Would she, 
would any girl of spirit remain bound to 
a man who openly, grossly showed his in- 
difference to her as you did? I don’t talk 
of what happened in London,’’ goes on 
Mr. Crosbie, who is not more ultramon- 
tane than other people as to the sinfuiness 
of little sins; ‘‘ I don’t talk of their coming 
across you at those confuunded supper- 
rooms where that donkey Hervey should 
never have taken them—though that was 
bad enough in the eyes of an innocent girl 
like Emma—I speak of what happened be- 
fore; the way in which for one whole 
week you philandered after the woman, 
here in Chalkshire, with Emma breaking 
her heart about you at home.’’ 

‘¢ Breaking her heart! Well, sir, you 
must allow at least that the wound has 
quickly healed! If Emma ina fortnight 
ean derive comfort from Major Hervey’s 
attentions, you must allow that I have not 
been the means of completely destroying 
her happiness.”’ 

Now those two syllables ‘‘ Hervey ”’ 
embody all the bitterest slumbering ani- 
mosities of Mr. Crosbie’s nature. For 
five-and-twenty years the poor man has 
been snubbed by the Herveys, has lent 
money to the Herveys, has been made to 
feel that if there be a point on which the 
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Hervey glory could sustain tarnish or de- 
crease, it has been in the connection of 
the family with himself. Rawdon’s dis- 
like to them is hereditary, one of those 
far-reaching, inysterious taints in the 
blood which no counter-training can 
eradicate. 

‘* Major Hervey! Yes, do you think 
that lessens my regret over your folly? 
For the last ten days I’ve had the fellow 
staying in my house—he’s there with Em- 
ma now, afraid the heat on a provincial 
race course would be too much for his 
complexion, I suppose. For ten days I’ve 
had the fellow in my house, drinking my 
claret with that confounded sneer of his, 
till I hate the thought of dinner, on my 
soul I do! Hate the thought of sitting 
down at my own table! And now there’s 
the old woman coming—the two old wo- 
men, by God! Maria’s the worst of the 
two. If Emma marries him, I shall 
never be able to call my house my own 
again, and through you, sir! Through 
you, you young jackanapes, giving up as 
true and good-hearted a girl as ever lived, 
because you must needs make one in the 
train of a flaunting, flirting play-actress 
like this Mrs. Theobald." 

The rebuke is not couched in very digni- 
fied terms, but it cuts Rawdon’s heart like 
a knife. <A lad of his age may fall most 
insanely, most unlawfully in love without 
his whole moral nature tumbling to pieces. 
Affection for his father, dislike, jealousy 
of the Herveys, are feelings that have 
grown with Rawdon’s growth, strength- 
ened with his strength. Never did either 
hold more powerful sway over him than 
in this very hour when the rupture with 
all his boyish life, his boyish life and its 
prejudices and affections, is so imminent. 

“*T repeat that it was Emma herself 
who broke off the engagement,”’ he says 
a little sullenly. ‘‘ You know the story 
from the first as well as Ido. When we 
met Mr. and Mrs. Theobald in Spa you 
did not share my mother’s prejudices 
against them, sir. If I recollect right, 
you said you would leave your card on 
Francis Theobald and his wife when they 
returned to Chalkshire.”’ 

** And what prevented me from doing 
so but your disgraceful conduct?’ cries 
old Croshie, angrier than ever. Like all 
men under petticoat government, he 
winces sorely at any allusion to his fetters. 
“She is not a woman for Emma to 
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know—your mother was right about that ; 
she and her goings-on are a scandal to 
the neighborhood ; but for old friendship’s 
sake I would have left my card on the man 
himself had your disgraceful conduct left 
me a choice in the matter.”’ 

For a minute or more young Rawdon 
makes no reply. ‘* You have used words 
I never thought to hear from you, father,”’ 
he cries at last in a queer, constrained sort 
of voice. ‘* But I suppose it is just as 
well we should understand each other 
thoroughly. Ihave kept away from home 
hitherto——”’ 

‘*You have. Think what the bitterness 
of that alone has been to your mother and 
tome! My son lurking about the neigh- 
borhood (you were here on Saturday night 
—don’t think your actions are not re- 
marked) and ashamed to come to his own 
father’s house ! ” 

‘* For the present—until your feelings 
toward me become juster—I will keep 
away still, If—if Emma marries Major 
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Hervey, I suppose you and my mother will 
consider my disgrace condoned ?”’ 

‘* When you give up your present con- 
nections, you mean—talk common sense— 
when you give up connections that are 
taking you to the devil—yes, to the devil, 
sir—I have no doubt we shall have plenty 


of your company again. When tempta- 
tion’s over and their prospects in life ruin- 
ed, most young men turn filial and virtu- 
ous. We have all read the parable of the 
prodigal son.”’ 

And with this ends the conversation. 
The tinkling of a bell announces that the 
horses are about to be saddled for the cup 
race, and, arm linked in arm still, Mr. 
Crosbie and his son walk once more along 
the course, and before the eyes of the 
Chalkshire world, 

“* But if you want to know how things 
really stand between them, look at the 
expression of poor old Croshie’s face.’ 
The charitable dispositions of Chalkshire 
find scope for action in the thought. 
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H, that for one consummate hour 
To me might come the poet's power ! 

That I, with his transcendent art, 
To song might grandly set my heart! 
Might pour my soul out in accords 
Of such impassioned, perfect words, 
They should immortalize the song, 
By helping Love and Truth along! 


Peace! 


Lives make poems finer far 


Than the finest word-songs are! 
When, with kind, unselfish deed, 
Answering your neighbor's need, 

Or bravely taking up your cross, 
Patient under wrong and loss, 

Then, unconsciously, you wake 
Harmonies no words can make; 
Something sweeter than all song 
Helps heavenly Love and Truth along. 





Mary Freeman GOLpBecr. 
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HEN I was in the south of France 
I made the acquaintance of a 
dear, old, fat, comfortable English lady 
—fat, comfortable, and good, inside and 
out—who brewed capital tea and told 
capital stories. One of these was about 
a parrot, whose eminent graces and vir- 
tues won for him the title of ‘* Apostle 
Paul.”’ The story was a translation of 
a French poem, and its pathos and bathos 
must have been extremely touching and 
ridiculous in the original; possessing 
withal the unusual flavor of a delicately 
insinuated moral, for the benefit of those, 
in convents and out, who spend their lives 
in useless tattle, or teaching poodles with 
unpleasant-looking noses to stand on their 
hind legs and beg for a biscuit, or in 
coaxing parrots to talk. 

Here is the story in her own words, as 
far as I can remember them. The good 
old lady talked fast, and snipped off the 
parrot’s name ; thus, after a fashion, re- 
moving the shock and smoothing down 
the irreverent edge. You will admit that 
** Possle Poll ’’—thus pronounced—is not 
an inappropriate appellation for a bird 
of his species. 

** About ten or twelve years ago the 
nuns of a convent just out of Bordeaux 
were presented with a young parrot, who 
developed such wonderful graces, such 
fervent piety, who was besides so intelli- 
gent, handsome, and brilliant, so candid 
and amiable, that he rivalled the confess- 
or in the respect and affection felt for him ; 
indeed, it is left on record that in more 
than one heart the bird had the advantage 
of the holy father. All the house adored 
him, save a few old nuns, whom time and 
the toothache had rendered cross and cap- 
tious ; and the ‘ Possle Poll,’ for that was 
the name given to him, ate sugar and 
cake, said and did what he pleased, pulled 
the veils of the pretty young nuns, pecked 
at their soft cheeks, and was perfectly 
happy. 

‘* Twenty tongues were incessantly ask- 
ing him questions, and he replied to 
all with justice, clearness, and elegance. 
Thus,”’ interpolated the old lady, *‘ Caesar of 
old,and in our own day Mr. G. P. R. James 
and your American, General B. F. Butler, 





dictate to two, three, or four persons at 
once, with equal justice, clearness, and 
elegance. 

“The parrot went everywhere about 
the convent. Hedined with the nuns in 
the refectory, but having an indefatigable 
stomach he amused himself in the inter- 
vals between meals with pocket loads of 
sweetmeats which the nuns always kept 
for him. At night he slept in any cell 
he chose, and happy was the one whose 
retreat it pleased him to honor with his 
presence. He always preferred the nov- 
ices, and seemed to take great pleasure in 
witnessing their fresh little toilets; for let 
me whisper in your ear, nuns have toi- 
lets; plain veils require careful setting 
as well as lace ones. Sackcloth itself 
may be jauntily arranged, and huckaback 
have an air. The Possle Poll had wit 
nessed many a piquant twitch given to a 
nun’s tucker, and many a parting glance 
in the glass before she came down to the 
grate in the parlor to entertain company ; 
but this is in confidence. 

**So the parrot lived, petted and hap- 
py, the undisputed lord of all hearts. 
For him Sister Harriotte forgot her pi- 
geons ; three canary birds died out of pure 
rage ; and two big, jealous French cats, 
after fighting him and then mauling eack 
other fearfully, took to their respective 
cushions, and never after held up their 
heads. Yet, alas! a day was approaching 
full of crime and astonishment, when the 
Possle Poll would be only an object of 
mingled pity and horror ; his morals ruin- 
ed; the idol of so many hearts debased, 
degraded, and deposed forever. Prepare 
for tears. Come they must; but let us 
delay them for a while if possible. 

** You may believe that in a home like 
this our hero’s conversational talents were 
cultivated to the highest pitch. The nuns 
never ceased talking except when they 
were eating, and Possle Poll, with praise- 
worthy emulation, never stopped at all, 
edifying and delighting tie sisters at the 
table with remarks which were always 
pickled and preserved in the very unction 
of propriety. He was an innocent and 
a beautiful fowl ; he had no knowledge of 
evil; he knew nothing about the equally 
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depraved sciences of thimble-rig and po- 
litical economy ; he never uttered a bad 
word, but, on the contrary, could tell you 
all about the winking pictares, and the 
solid chapels flying to Rome through the 
air. He waseven with the oldest and most 
devout nun of them all in canticles, 
Oremuses, and Pax vobiscums. For the 
delectation of the younger nuns he would 
recite some of the most touching of the 
** Confessions of Lamartine,’’ that senti- 
mental work having been smuggled into 
the convent by a giddy novice. 

*¢ The old nuns and holy mother taught 
him Christmas carols; and Possle Poll, 
shutting up his eyes, would give them 
with all the pious lengthiness, holy sighs, 
and languishing cadences of his instruct- 
ors; groaning, sniffing, and croaking in 
such perfection, that they would fall upon 
him in a sort of rapture and enfold him 
to their hearts with such tender energy 
that he would wriggle like a tadpole out 
of their caressing hands, ruffled up and 
breathless. 

‘* You need not suppose that the know- 
ledge of a wonder like this could long be 
confined within the gates of a convent. 
The fame of the wonderful parrot spread 
far and wide. People came from Bor- 
deaux to see him, and Possle Poll, carried 
into the parlor by Sister Agnes in her best 
veil and tucker, graciously displayed his 
accomplishments. Polished, dignified, 
brimful of the holy gentilities which the 
younger sisters had taught him, the illus- 
trious bird would commence his recita- 
tions. Canticles, mysticals, ‘Confessions,’ 
and prayers followed each other in rapid 
succession ; and what was remarkable, no- 
body fell asleep; they wondered; they 
applauded ; they clamored for encores. 
But the Possle Poll, as if impressed with 
the emptiness of this world’s approbation, 
and convinced of the nothingness of earth- 
ly glory, would bow himself out with a 
solemn air and a few words of blessing 
uttered in a low tone. 

‘Thus he lived, fat as a monk, and 
quite as reverend ; handsome and learned ; 
loving and loved ; petted, perfumed, cock- 
ered up, and, in short, the pink of per- 
fection; and all this would still have 
been his, with perfect happiness, if—he 
had never travelled. 

**Q cruel recollection! O fatal jour- 
ney! Take warning, my friends, and 
stay at home! Let this unhappy example 
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show you that too flattering a success is 
dangerous, if not ruinous to one’s morals. 

“The renown of our hero’s achieve- 
ments reached at last to a convent at 
Brest, a meek fold, but one where the 
ladies were by no means reluctant to ask 
for whatever they wanted. To hear of 
the parrot was to desire to have him. The 
desire soon became devouring. Fifty 
heads were hopelessly turned at once ; 
fifty hearts would have been consumed at 
one fell swoop, if fifty tongues had not 
prevailed upon the holy mother to write 
and beg that the wonderful bird might be 
allowed to pay them a visit. 

‘* The letter was sent, but oh! when 
will come the answer? There is no more 
sleep in the house. Sister Agatha will 
surely die of it! 

‘*In due course of time this dreadful 
epistle reached Bordeaux, and was car- 
ried out to the convent. Awful business! 
A chapter is held uponit! A jury of the 
older nuns sat upon it, so to speak, and, 
with many reluctant sniffs and acceler- 
ated toothaches, determined to let their 
darling of the convent go for two weeks, 
as they were far too prudent to embroil 
themselves in a quarrel with their sisters 
at Brest. Consternation followed. Tears 
and lamentations were the order of the 
day. The pretty little vestry nun turned 
pale and cried, ‘O heavens! better die 
at once!’ The four young sisters who 
kept the refectory in exquisite neatness 
sighed, wept, groaned, and fainted re- 
spectively. The whole place was in mourn- 
ing. They sat out in the dew; they 
caught cold; they lost their voices and 
gained rheumatism. Suffumigations of 
sulphur, metallic tractors, Holloway’s 
pills, and other medical cures founded 
upon pure bosh, were brought out of the 
cupboards, and administered by the Old 
Mother Hubbards of the convent ; who, 
instead of telling the young novices the 
innocent legends of that immortal friend 
of childhood, spent their time in gravely 
telling how St. Patrick swam across the 
Channel on a paving-stone ; or solemnly 
held up for imitation the example of St. 
Simeon, who stood on the top of a tall 
pillar, and bowed his head to his feet 
$11,000 in a year—quite a useful pillar 
of the church. 

** At last the fatal moment arrived, and 
the sisters crowded around Possle Poll to 
bid him adieu. They all groaned like 
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turtles ; like a ship in a harricane; like a 
cow when her calf is torn away; like I 
don’t know what. They kissed him ; they 
bathed him with tears; never was he so 
charming, so precious ; and—he was gone ! 

‘*¢ The rascal of a steamboat which was 
to carry him from Bordeaux to Brest con- 
tained three slashing, swearing dragoons, 
two saucy soubrettes, a monk, four wild 
young Americans just graduated from 
Harvard College, and a wet nurse—pretty 
society for a young innocent thing just 
out of a convent! The Possle Poll con- 
cluded that he had gone to another world. 
It was no longer canticles and orisuns, 
but words which he had never heard. The 
dragoons sang roystering songs in honor 
of Bacchus, a deity of whom he was ut- 
terly ignorant; the soubrettes kept up a 
constant chatter in broken English—full 
of sparkle, animation, and vulgarity—with 
the young Americans; and the boatmen 
swore with vigor. Poor Possle Poll, un- 
happy and frightened, crouched in a cor- 
ner, heaving dismal sighs, and turning up 
his eyes like a duck in thunder. 

** In the course of the voyage the young 
Americans determined, as their vernacular 
has it, to ‘ trot our hero out,’ and Brother 
Jean Baptiste the monk was deputed to 
introduce himself and the company. He 
asked the bird some questions, which I 
regret to state were not of a strictly sa- 
cerdotal nature; but the benign fowl, as- 
suming his most saintly manner, shutting 
up his eyes and heaving a solemn sigh, 
replied, ‘ Hail, sister.’ 

‘*You may guess if they shouted with 
laughter ; and they poured out compli- 
ments with such an avalanche of villa- 
nous words that the parrot, listening in 
amazement, thought within himself that 
the good sisters were an ignorant set, 
and probably had not taught him the true 
verve and beauty of the French language. 
Accordingly he set himself to learn them 
with all his might. He did not speak 
much, but oh, how he listened and stud- 
ied! for in two days (such is the terrible 
progress of evil in young minds) he for- 
got all the canticles, Pax yobiscums, and 
prayers, and in less than no time was as 
off-hand a swearer as the fast young 
Americans, as the dragoons, as the very 
worst of the crew. He exhibited the 


‘verve and beauty’ of the French lan- 
guage, as shown in this connection, with 
an intense vim and relish, irresistibly 
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and, if I may so express it, awfully funny. 
He swore infinitely worse than an imp at 
the bottom of a holy-water box. 

‘*We have heard, and we believe the 
charitable apothegm, that ‘ nobody be- 
comes abandoned at once’; but, dear me, 
Possle Poll utterly scorned this maxim. 
His amazing talent was as apparent in 
wicked courses as in good; he had a con- 
tempt for mediocrity in anything, and be- 
came a blackguard in the twinkling of an 
eye. When he did speak, he swore round- 
ly ; the company applauded, and he swore 
again. A great vanity seized him; 
drinking songs, coarse jests, and slang 
were learned and repeated with avidity 
The young Americans and the soubrettes, 
who perhaps were the most innocent of 
his instructors, taught him to sidle up to 
the priest, and, with his head very much 
on one side, to troll out to the tune of 
Jullien’s Prima Donna Waltz this elegant 
stanza : 

“ Jean Baptiste, pourquoi, 
Jean Baptiste, pourquoi, 
Jean Baptiste, pourquoi vous grease 
Mi leetle dog’s tail mit tar ? 


** During these terrible, these deplora- 
ble scenes, the nuns at Bordeaux were 
praying and submitting to all manner of 
penances, worthy of the Hindoos, to insure 
the safe return of this vagabond, this 
wicked, swearing wretch of a bird ; while 
the sisters at Brest were half crazy with 
impatience and longing for the advent 
of—as they were led to believe—this 
tender, polished, edifying fowl, almost an 
angel in feathers. 

‘* At last the boat arrived. A sister 
stood on the dock. She had been there 
over and over again since the letter was 
sent. Her eager eyes saw the vessel 
and our hero afar off. He, too, saw 
her, and knew her at once. The great 
flapping white cap, the big cross, the 
sanctimonious side glances, the white cot- 
ton gloves, and, above all, when the boat 
touched the dock, the sound of her drawl- 
ing, snuffling voice exasperated Possle 
Poll, and we have reason to believe that 
internally he gave her over to warm re- 
gions. He infinitely preferred the slash- 
ing dragoons and the laughing soubrettes 
to any more litanies or canticles. He re- 
fused to go with her; he barked at her 
like a three-headed dog, putting her into 
a horrid and unspeakable fright, and as- 
sailing her with such a shower of vocif- 
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eration that the poor nun was fain to turn 
her back and her flappers until it was 
over, as a donkey turns his back and ears 
to a hail storm; then seizing him in a 
lull, she flew back to the convent. 

‘* It is reported that he bit her in going ; 
but be that as it may, he made such noise 
on his arrival that though all the nuns 
were at prayers they jumped up and set the 
bell ringing for joy. They also sang, or 
shrieked with ecstasy, clapping their hands 
and crying to each other, ‘ He is come! 
he is come! O sister, what joy!’ 

‘** The great parlor was filled in a twink- 
ling. The young nuns flew; the old ones 
hobbled and stumbled in their haste ; it is 
on record that Mother Celestine, who was 
enormously fat, ran for the first time in 
forty years. 

*** Ah, the blessed spectacle! ’ for, piti- 
ful as the thought of it is, one is not less 
handsome for being less virtuous. His 
grand military strut and petit maitre airs 
only made him more irresistibly charming. 
There the little scamp stood, ogling the 
nuns, but not deigning to speak. Certes, 
he rolled his eyes so impudently, that the 
novices felt themselves blushing scarlet ; 
and when Mother Celestine, with a ma- 
jestic air, came forward for the purpose 
of interchanging a few pious sentiments 
with Possle Poll, this unfeeling viilain, 
with blazing contemptuous effrontery, 
sang out, ‘Zounds! what a pack of fools 
you nuns are!’ 

‘* History records that the young Ameri- 
cans from Harvard taught him these 
words, which caused Mother Celestine to 
exclaim, ‘ For shame, my dear brother !’ 
But the dear brother had no shame in 
him ; for like an utter reprobate he began 
to dance and sing, and ended with this 
love ditty also taught to him by the Har- 
vard graduates : 

* Oh if I had a lumty-tum, tumty-tum too, 
In the land of the olive and fig, 
I would sing on the lumty-tum tumty to you, 
And play on the thingumy-jig. 
“ And oh! if in lumty-tum battle I fall, 
A tumty-tum’s all that I crave. 


Oh bury me deep in the what-you-may call, 
And plant thingumbobs over my grave, 


‘* It is impossible to give any imitation 
of his nasal drawl and the half shutting 
up of his eyes during this ridiculous per- 
formance; bat, oh! what adged horror 
and fright seized the trembling, shrinking 
nuns when he ended it with a frightful 
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oath, and thundered outa thousand horri- 
ble words which he bad learned on board 
the vessel. He raged like a pirate! 
Heavens! what words foamed out of his 
beak—words never to be mentioned before 
ears polite! The sisters flew out of the 
parlor, thinking the end of the world had 
come. Poor Mother Celestine, in un- 
wieldy haste, tumbled over her nose and 
broke out her last front tooth. They fell 
up stairs and down stairs, crying, ‘ Saint 
Barnabas have mercy on us! Is this the 
way thesisters talkat Bordeaux? Is this 
the blessed, holy bird, or is it the devil in- 
carnate? What a heretic! what a de- 
testable, abominable creature! For heay- 
en’s sake let us get rid of him, or we shall 
all go to the bad place together! ’ 

‘* With difficulty Possle Poll was put 
shrieking and biting into his cage, all the 
nuns weeping at their bitter disappoint- 
ment, while they found it impossible not 
to admire the beautiful exterior which 
hid such a depraved heart. As to Possle 
Poll, when he found he was going back, 
he grew exceedingly benign all at once, 
and with a sudden effort of memory, ex- 
panding his chest like an air-cushion, he 
poured out a blessing upon the sisters, 
but ended it, I shame to state, with the 
word ‘ Sapristé!’ which means some- 
thing fearful, though what I do not know. 

‘* But who can paint the despair of his 
old adorers, the nuns at Bordeaux, when 
he commenced immediately on his return 
to serenade them with a dragoon’s song ? 
Confusion and horror filled their hearts ! 
Another chapter was held by nine old 
nuns, and, in spite of the intercessions of 
the younger sisters, he was sentenced to a 
week of solitary confinement. Then they 
told their beads from morning till night 
in hopes of his conversion. It was use- 
less ; it was hopeless. 

‘** At last came the end of it all. One 
morning there was heard such an accel- 
eration of frightful sounds that the holy 
mother and all the sisters rushed in a 
body to the dingy little prison-cell, full 
of fear and grief. Whata sight they be- 
held? One of the enormous cats, remem- 
bering his wrongs, had jumped from a 
neighboring tree through the high win- 
dow, and, never stopping to count the cost, 
had clapper-clawed Possle Poll, tearing 
out his best feathers, hissing like a whole 
nest of rattle-snakes, and spitting like an 
American, while the enraged bird had 
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nearly bitten off the cat’s ears, which were 
bleeding profusely ; and now, with yells 
and screams, he was savagely picking out 
his eyes. There stood Grimalkin, back 
and tail up in two tremendous arches, 
all four sets of claws tlying out at once, 
while Possle Poll was dancing a frenzied 
rigadoon, ducking, swooping, doubling, 
biting, sparring, and sometimes sprawl- 
ing, rending the air with his screams, 
until breathless and exhausted he rushed 
up to the holy mother and gasped out, 
‘Oh! oh! I’m having a h—ll of a 
time! ’* 

“This capped the climax! The holy 
mother was struck dumb! Like Sam 
Johnson, that precious vaingloryosopher, 
the occasion and her dignity demanded 
the use of compound words a mile long; 
and for a moment all words failed. With 
dilated eyes she stood there stiff and 
grim, like a rusty conductor waiting for a 
flash of lightning to come—an inspiration. 

At last, with a sort of hiccough of ma- 
jestic indignation and an ultra-tragic ex- 
pression of countenance, she uttered these 
remarkable words: ‘‘ Wretch! this is 
uninonebreathutterably uninshortendur- 
able! Apage Sathanas!!’ 

‘Thus, Dies Illa was changed into Dies 
Ire, and half an hour thereafter Possle 
Poll was in his cage and out of the con- 
vent, covered with shame and green baize. 

**T was told that an American sea-cap- 
tain bought him in Bordeaux for ten 
franes, saying that he would make a nice 
present for his (the captain’s) wife. If 
they were utterly ignorant of the ‘ verve 
and beauty’ of the French language, 
perhaps he would. This was to be the 
captain’s valedictory to foreign lands and 
faithless oceans ; so when his ship sailed 
away Possle Poll bade farewell forever to 
convent life, to slashing dragoons, and 
to la belle France.”’ 

Thus ended the old lady’s story, to 
which I beg to add a short appendix. 
And first I desire to make a solemn remark 
or two, so startlingly not original that it 
may cause this paper to be ‘‘ declined with 


* Although this desperate battle is an absolute 
fact, I hesitated long about putting it in print, 
on account of the shocking impropriety of the 
expression with which it culminated, also a 
faithful record. A more euphemistic word 


might have been substituted, but my fidelity as 
a historian would then have been sacrificed. 
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thanks.’? But I am irresistibly impelled 
to observe that this round world is very 
small ; or else most unlooked-for chances 
bring people to the knowledge of each 
other, to say nothing of parrots. If a 
traveller in the Desert of Sahara were to 
meet another, an utter stranger, coming in 
the opposite direction, and the two were 
to stop and ask questions, twenty to one 
they would find that they had acquaint- 
ances in common, perhaps were distantly 
related. 

And so pray believe it when I declare 
that I have seen the veritable Possle Poll 
in the flesh and feathers. The sea-cap- 
tain who bought him was as thorough a 
Yankee as ever coveted his neighbor’s 
goods, and is at this moment a member in 
good and exemplary standing in achurch 
over which my own cousin is pastor. 
And this in the quaint old town of New- 
buryport, from whence Timothy Dexter, 
upsetting all rational theories, made a for- 
tune, as noodles will sometimes, by send- 
ing warming-pans to the West Indies. 

Captain Josiah Brick—that is his name, 
and a tight little four-square brick he is— 
owns a pretty place just out of the town. 
It is kept like a ship of war, as neat as a 
pin. Of course from all the front windows 
there is a full view of his beloved Atlantic 
Ocean, smooth, treacherous, smiling back 
toa smiling heaven, or heaving wild and 
black against the stormy clouds. A 
flagstaff in front of the house is decorated 
with the national bunting; one small 
room is fitted up with berths, so that he 
can ** turn in’’ at any ‘* bells ’’ he chooses, 
day or night ; and a‘ lookout ’’ or obsery- 
atory, almost as high as a mast’s head, at 
the top of the house, is furnished with 
charts and a telescope. 

As Captain Brick did not ‘understand 
the French language, he busied himself 
on the smooth and prosperous voyage 
homeward with teaching Possle Poll Eng- 
lish; and as the good man allowed no 
swearing which he understood as such 
on board the vessel, the bird entered at 
once upon an ethical course of studies. 
He had forgotten most of his wickedness 
by the time the ship, which was a sailing 
vessel, reached home. Some of the bad 
English words taught him by the fast 
Harvard boys clung to him, as poverty 
will to a poet; but if by any chance they 
slipped out, he got a sound box on the 
side of his head; which discipline proved 
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so effectual that very soon he would give 
utterance only to the first syllable, cut- 
ting off with a loud and very gruff 
‘ahem!’ all superfluity of naughtiness. 

Possle Poll was welcomed with de- 
light by good Mrs. Captain Brick. Theirs 
was a childless house, and the bird was 
again in danger of being spoiled with in- 
dulgence. The only other inmate of the 
family is Beppo, a magnificent Newfound- 
land dog, who lives in lazy majestic har- 
mony with Possle Poll, or rather Bob, for 
that is his new name, though if you ask 
him he will say it is ‘* Possle Bob,”’ evi- 
dently admiring the dignity of a title, as 
would be natural to one brought up with 
European prejudices. 

The kind, good-hearted captain is per- 
haps a little eccentric. He found upon 
his return home permanently, after trying 
it faithfully, that he must give up going 
to church. It was “anchored so tight ; 
there was such a dead calm.’’ He missed 
the breeziness and the exhilarating roll of 
the Atlantic. The want of motion gave 
him a headache, and then sent him to 
sleep. He began to ‘‘ enjoy poor health ”’ 
on Sundays, and ‘* be took with dreadful 
cricks in his back.”’ 

But my reverend cousin has wonderful 
good sense, and he met this difficulty with 
an original display of the same. He 
caused a chair with very large rockers to 
be placed in the middle of the broad aisle, 
and smilingly presenting it to the good old 
sailor, said, ‘* There, Captain, rock away 
like a ship in a high gale, while I lecture 
you upon your sins.” 

Headaches, and sleepiness, and ‘* cricks’’ 
in the back vanished under this sensible 
and (I submit it) truly Christian treat- 
ment. Of course such an unheard-of in- 
novation created a tumult in the congre- 
gation. Well-meaning old ladies wept 
and prayed; sharp-nosed young ladies— 
who had torn the records of their births 
out of their family Bibles—were shocked 
and scandalized; and Deacon Snipe 
resigned. But my reverend cousin’s 
thoughts about this time were so set upon 
things above that apparently he had not 
the faintest idea of the metaphysical rock- 
ing going on in the church below. He 


accepted, almost with pleasure—such a 
contented mind as he had—the resigna- 
tion of Deacon Snipe, who knew rather 
less than the man in the moon about broad 
Christianity. 


The sharp-nosed young la- 
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dies and well-meaning old ones subsided, 
it is to be presumed, for like the star- 
spangled banner they are ‘still there ’’ ; 
and now any one who chooses to make a 
pilgrimage to the church may see Captain 
Brick rocking for dear life, perfectly hap- 
py, thinking himself in ‘the cradle of 
the deep ’’ and under the droppings of the 
sanctuary at one and the same time. 

My visit and self-introduction to Mrs. 
Brick was rather damped at first by Pos- 
sle Bob strutting up and assailing me with 
** Nobody wants you here; good-by”’; 
but I put my mortified feelings into my 
pocket, especially as he mounted upon a 
table near me the next moment, and began 
to sing in a stentorian voice, enough to 
awaken the Sphinx, this classical ditty : 

“ His rod was of the staunchest, sturdiest oak, 
His line a cable which the sea ne’er broke, 
His hook he baited with a salmon’s tail, 

And sat upon a rock and bobbed for whale.” 
Then changing his tune to a nasal drawl, 
irresistibly comic, he sang: 

“ Beneath this stone and mound of clay 
Lies Araminty Young, 
Who on the twenty-ninth of May 
Began to hold her tongue. 


**Poordear! Boohoo! boohoo!” (pre- 
tending to cry). 

The bird’s beauty was now a thing of 
the past. His feathers were ragged and 
his head quite bald. 

Curious to know if he were really a ven- 
erable patriarch, I said to Mrs. Brick: 
‘“* A wicked young man, who was quite 
bald, once told me that baldness was al- 
ways owing to one of two things, early 
piety or old age. He made a bow at this 
point and left me to draw the inference. 
Is Bob’s correct life at the convent the 
cause of Ais baldness? ”’ 

** Oh no,”’ she answered laughing ; “ it 
came upon him quite suddenly. One 
morning about four years ago, Captain 
Brick was in the kitchen cutting up some 
meat for Beppo’s breakfast, and Bob stood 
on the table closely inspecting the opera- 
tion. Putting the plate down on the floor, 
the Captain called Bob, saying, ‘ Well, if 
you eat all that, you'll eat enough.’ 

‘¢ Bob hopped from the table repeating, 
‘Well, if you eat all that, you'll eat 
enough,’ and standing close to the plate 
he watched with absorbing interest the 
one gape and the one swallow with which 
every piece went down the dog’s throat; 
and when the plate was licked clean, 
which it was in about two minutes, Bob 
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sailed away repeating under his breath in 
a tone of intense disgust, ‘ Well, if you 
eat all that, you’ll eat enough.’ 

** At this moment the cook, who had 
just poured some hot spiced vinegar on a 
dish of stewed cockles, left the kitehen. 
Bob, who never let a chance escape him, 
seized the opportunity to hop up on the 
table and inspect the cockles, while Beppo 
stood below. His longing eyes and wag- 
ging tail said, as plainly as words, ‘ Come, 
Bob, give us a cockle, that’s a good fel- 
low.’ So the good fellow began to twitch 
the hot cockles out of the dish and throw 
them at Beppo, who snapped them up 
with more gape and swallow, to the min- 
gled delight and disgust of the bird. But 
all of a sudden the fun was stopped by the 
irate cook, who, rushing in, caught up a 
dipper of scalding water and threw it 
upon Bob’s head, screaming, ‘ Steal hot 
cockles, willyou ?’ Then bringing the back 
of the dipper down with a sounding 
whack upon Beppo’s nose, and screaming 
again, ‘ Steal hot cockles, will you?’ she 
drove them both howling out of the kitch- 
en. This is how he came to be bald, for 
the hot water shaved poor Bob’s head as 
clean as a door-knob.”’ 

‘Tt wasa week after,’’ said Mrs. Brick, 
‘* that the late excellent Rev. Dr. Cleave- 
land of New Haven and another clergy- 
man, whose head was quite bald, and whose 
name I cannot now recall, came here to 
see Captain Brick on some missionary 
business. The Captain unfortunately had 
gone to Boston for the day, but I made 
them heartily welcome, and begged them 
to remain to dinner. 

** Bob, as usual, had his place at the ta- 
ble; a round piece of oil-cloth does duty 
as his plate, from which I assure you he 
eats very daintily, and I never doubted 
but that he would behave beautifully on 
this occasion. 

**T asked Dr. Cleaveland to come, and 
we sat down. Dr. Cleaveland asked a 
blessing, during which Bob helped himself 
to a sweet pickle, and not liking the taste 
popped it into the gravy-boat, but I got it 
out without its being observed. 

‘*The good doctor gave me a piece of 
roast beef, helped his friend, and then took 
avery modest portion upon his own plate ; 
hat no sooner had he begun to eat than 
that good-for-nothing Possle Bob sidled 
round to him, looked attentively down on 
the plate, then up at the good minister, 
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and then in a scornful, withering tone ob- 
served, ‘ Well, if you eat all that, you'll 
eat enough!’ and waited gravely to see 
him do it. 

** The confusion of the reverend gentle- 
man was prodigious. He dropped his 
knife and fork and sat speechless. To be 
thus aceused of gluttony was crushing ; 
but as soon as I could speak I explained 
Bob’s rudeness, and harmony was restured. 

** Not for long, though. Bob pecked at 
his lettuce and sponge-cake only for a mo- 
ment; then turning the side of his head 
he regarded the other clergyman with his 
‘piercing and unfathomable eye.’ The 
bald head of the good man awakened some 
memory. ‘Ah!’ said Bob to himself, ‘ it 
must be so.’ Gravely picking his way 
across the table, he got close to the vener- 
able and reverend object of his scrutiny, 
walked up his arm to his shoulder, with 
the air of a soldier leading a forlorn 
hope, stretched his neck to the utmost, and 
taking a grim survey of his victim’s bald 
and polished cranium, suddenly screained 
in his ear, ‘ Steal hot cockles, will you?’ 
Up jumped the minister two feet in the 
air, upsetting his plate and tumbler of 
water, and screaming as loud as the bird, 
who, suspecting that this last caper was a 
little too much from even a spoiled bird or 
child, made his escape into the kitchen, 
where he hid ina corner behind the door.”’ 

As his mistress ended, Bob uttered a 
pious ‘* Oh grievous!’’ over his own out- 
rageous conduct to the ministers; then 
saying once more to me, ‘* Nobody wants 
you here; good-by,’’ | took the hint and 
my leave. 

It was only a few weeks ago that I 
heard that poor Possle Bob had lately 
died, universally admired and lamented. 
But before he departed he sat for his por- 
trait in oils, and also in what Fanny Fern 
most deservedly calls **a worsted abomi- 
nation,’’ which has, cascades of tears or 
lilies of the valley, I don’t know which, in 
white floss silk, all round the margin. 
His mausoleum is at the foot of his favorite 
cherry tree, and for his epitaph we might 
appropriately alter his own song thus: 

Beneath this tree, as cold as clay, 
Lies Possle Poll so young, 


Who on the twenty-fourth of May 
Began to hold his tongue. 


And lest you should say that his soul and 
his tattle have already transmigrated, I 
have finished. Fanny Barrow. 
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TALK OF TRAVEL. 

In that corner of the Locust which Tem- 
ple and I affect, and where we like to 
gather a little knot of club cronies, the 
lions last night were a party of travellers 
just returned eastward and westward 
from the Yo-Semite and the Rhine ; the one 
with new stories, and the other with that 
oid tale which, begging Walt Whitman’s 
pardon, will never grow less charming or 
wondrous. We were doubtful which 
party had derived the more use and amuse- 
ment from its jaunt, but agreed that both 
had done better than to dance and dawdle 
the summer away at Saratoga. It would 
have been trite for us to go on and discuss 
the benefits of travel were it not now 
somewhat the American fashion to deride 
this pastime. 

Placard “‘ Removed” and “ To Let” on the rocks 
of your snowy Parnassus; 

Repeat at Jerusalem—place the notice high on 
Jaffa’s gate, and on Mount Moriah; 

The same on the walls of your Gothic European 
cathedrals, and German, French, and Span- 
ish castles. 

Thus sings, or **yawps,’’ the great 
American barbaric bard; and so, Fred, 
let us grind the old books to palp, fill our 
shelves with the inspiring literature of 
the Patent Office, and, idling no longer on 
Tibers and Rhines, gawk industriously at 
county fairs, and hymn the praises of 
‘‘ libertad,’? Tammany, and novel frying- 
pans. 

“*T am not much an advocate for travel- 
ling,’’ says Emerson, “‘ and I observe that 
men run away to other countries because 
they are not good in their own, and run 
back to their own because they pass for 
nothing in the new places. For the most 
part, only the light characters travel. He 
that does not filla place at home, cannot 
abroad. He only goes there to hide his 
insignificance in a larger crowd. You do 
not think you will find anything there 
which you have not seen at home? The 
stuff of all countries is just the same.”’ 
But how if a man is not distressed by the 
down-east mania for “ filling a place?”’ 
How if the brazen rogue neglects his 
‘* insignificance,”’ or actually flaunts it in 
people’s faces? How if he never minds 
what figure he is cutting, or not cutting, 





but traverses the earth because the earth 
is good, and visits men and cities because 
there are other grapes in the world be- 
sides Concord grapes? Temple, you ras- 
eal, you light character, was it because 
you were not good in America that you 
ran off to Rome? or did you vainly think 
to hide your insignificance, sly dog, in 
mingling with the Hottentots? Luckily, 
theories against travel are barren. It 
is to a European journey that we owe 
“English Traits,” and think what might 
have befallen this good Dutch-Yankee 
city had Columbus objected to travelling ! 

Discovery at times, and commerce al- 
ways—indeed the search for any specific 
object, as health, a bargain, a new fash- 
ion, or a new fossil—is plain justification 
for travel ; but I maintain that even the 
careless rambling which fills the philoso- 
pher with fine scorn is for most people 
good training. The dry-goods drummer 
himself takes on a gloss of manners under 
the friction of his restless life. The great- 
est boor, the most selfish glutton somehow 
acquires a veneer of courtesy and consid- 
eration for others through travel, while so 
needful is it for most men to get out of 
the business rut that his last sammer at 
Sharon has vastly improved even plodding 
Boggs yonder, and has turned him tem- 
porarily from a mechanical drudge to a 
man. Perhaps to a scholar or gentleman 
of elegant leisure, perhaps to one whose 
orb of life is chiefly filled with self-educa- 
tion, this safeguard against narrow-mind- 
edness is not important; but most men 
and women fall into fatal routines from 
which only the lever of travel and observa- 
tion can raise them. 

Nor are the educational uses of travel 
to be despised by any one. ‘* Home-keep- 
ing youth,” says Valentine in the play, 
** have ever homely wits.’’ Two days in 
a third-class town may brighten even a 
man whose own city is an Athens, just as 
two days at a bustling hotel will give new 
thoughts to one who has been secluded 
ten years in his refined home. A local 
career breeds inordinate conceit. John 
Chinaman will discover something to 
learn beyond his great wall, though Dr. 
Confucius may whisper in his ear, ‘‘ You 
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do not think you will find anything there 
which you have not seen at home?”’ 
When Outis ended his ignoble career at 
the university, he was thought incapable 
of taking an interest in anything. He 
went to Germany, whence he returned 
after some years a hard student, a 
pleasant, well-informed man, full of anec- 
dote and thought, eager to improve our 
streets, regulate our railroads, beautify 
our public buildings, add pleasure and 
profit to our country resorts, popularize 
art, purify city governments, and, in a 
word, to give the fruits of his foreign 
travel to his native land, now for the first 
time appreciated. Temple aided him to 
use the press, and Bague, who is a city 
father, graciously accepted some of his 
more trifling municipal reforms ; but this 
public spirit was, after all, secondary 
to that appetite which Outis brought 
home for his profession, of which he is 
now an ornament. 

There is endless suggestiveness in travel. 
Every traveller knows, every untravelled 
man can fancy, the mental spurring, the 
scholarly inspiration of a visit to historic 
places. The tourist who plucks an ivy 
leaf from Virgil’s tomb, on the hillside 
hard by Naples, notes that the laurel 
planted there by Delavigne has disap- 
peared like the one planted by Petrarch. 
As he sits in Tasso’s hotel at Sorrento, he 
imagines the poet returned in disguise 
from prison to beg at his sister’s door. 
He brings a souvenir from Cicero’s villa 
and another from the ruins of Hadrian’s— 
a city in itself; he sees Pompeii sown 
thick with vestiges of the great men of 
Rome ; years after he vividly recalls Tivo- 
li, the temple of the Sybil, and its fine 
view of the cascades, ‘* for which turn 
to your Horace, Phil, where you will find 
them discussed in melodious Latin, and, 
when found, make a note of.’’ It was 
Augustus who was thus airing his elo- 
quence while following in his round of 
reminiscence the coast of the bay of Na- 
ples, which he had sketched on the club 
table, and which, as he proceeded to in- 
furm us, in order to soothe our local pride, 
was not so beautiful in itself as the bay 
of New York, owing its chief charm, in- 
deed, to the presence and liveliness of 
Vesuvius, without which the bay would 
be tame. Presently our orator took a 


traveller’s liberty of leaping a few ages 
and latitudes to Scotland. 


** At Ayr you 
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have the Kirk where Tam o’ Shanter saw 
wonders ; at Abbottsford the door of the 
Tolbooth in which Effie Deans was impris- 
oned; at Stirling, the room in which 
Douglas of the Bloody Heart was mur- 
dered; in Edinburgh the stained spot 
where Rizzio fell; at Perth the place 
whence Macbeth saw Birnam wood ad- 
vance to Dunsinnane ; and furthernorth, at 
Inverness, the site of that castle in which 
trustful Duncan perished.’’ So ran on 
the youth, in a prattle which might fill 
many pages, his own example being the 
best answer to those words of Emerson 
which we had maliciously quoted against 
him. 

Success in travel turns of course on the 
way you perform it. Books written by 
tourists are apt to record too little of what 
the voyager sees in proportion to what he 
reads or remembers to have read. The 
popular book of European travels, for ex- 
ample, is a rehash of Murray, garnished 
with Lempriere, and plentifully seasoned 
with bits of Byron. It is provoking to 
have a man undertake to use his eyes 
where ours cannot go, and then to give us 
only what already lay under our study- 
lamps. Has any reader met Newman 
Hall’s story of his travels in the ** Land 
of the Forum and the Vatican’? Itisa 
goodish book, with much fact, thought, 
observation, and, save for its steady smell 
of the shop (for Newman is always aloft 
in the pulpit, thundering away at the 
** scarlet woman ’’), can be read through 
without annoyance. But, not content with 
his own eyes and brains, this stray cler- 
gyman must needs give us,within the nar- 
row compass of his single volume, literally 
a thousand quotations of prose and poetry, 
mostly trite. This sort of spicing is fa- 
miliar to us stay-at-home literary cooks, 
but in Newman more marvellous yet are 
his wife’s memory and his travelling li- 
brary; for, besides the stacks of verses, 
scriptural, Shakespearian, and other, in- 
serted at leisure, the daily journal of his 
spouse contains hundreds of lines recalled 
or referred to on the spot. When Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall near the Italian coast they 
remember a dozen lines out of ‘* Childe 
Harold,”’ followed by a similar batch from 
Rogers. At Florence they recall those 
celebrated ‘‘ leaves that strew the brooks 
in Vallombrosa,’’ and anon reflect that 
‘¢ Of all the fairest cities of the earth °— 
and so on; after which they ‘ sit speech- 
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less with delight,”’ silently recalling thir- 
teen lines of Wordsworth. This is the 
kind of thing that perpetually recurs in 
the good-natured journal: ‘* Saturday, 
March 19. As soon as I awoke, I pulled 
from under iny pillow and read aloud those 
beautiful lines of Rogers in which he de- 
scribes,” ete. And on that, off we go 
with 
Iamin Rome! Oft as the morning ray 
Visits these eyes— 

and so on for ten, twenty, three-and-thirty 
lines. In sooth, we are often vouchsafed 
such little peeps at private emotions 
and devotions: thus, near Genoa—‘‘ the 
other passengers having retired, we sang 
some favorite trios, winding up with our 
usual evening hyma;” and again at 
tome, he tells us, ‘* How often did we pace 
up and down, too full of thought for utter- 
ance, except in the continual reiteration 
of the words, ‘This is the Roman 
Forum’ ’’—which last phrase is then, as 
usual, the cue for along quotation. ‘That 
on the Tiber Newman should “ call to 
mind the heroism of Horatius,’’ with sun- 
dry verses of Macaulay, was as natural as 
that he should remember Byron profuse- 
ly in the Colosseum, or that elsewhere 
the lines of Horace should come to his 
lips—‘* Vidimus flavum Tiberim,”’ ete. 
Presently, ‘‘ we recall the words which 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of M. 
Antony,’’ and give them to our readers; 
we ‘* think of Byron’s beautiful lines ”’ at 
the tomb of the Scipios; we ‘‘set forth 
from Tivoli with our thoughts full of 
Ilorace ;’’ we imagine Cicero, at his 
villa, exclaiming ‘* O preclarum prospec- 
tum (Acad. Quest. IV. 25);”*’ and we 
regularly close each chapter of our book 
in sermon-fashion with manifold words of 
Scripture, and benedictions or maledic- 
tions, as the case may be. 

However, Newman at least boldly used 
his eyes, whereas most travellers evidently 
see only what the courier or guide-book 
tells them to see, and that so jumblingly 
as to remember no more of it than I do of 
a table of logarithms. Couriers drive peo- 
ple wild in picture galleries by harangu- 
ing them in their detestable gibberish, 
and by dragging them before pictures 
which they do not want to see, or away 
from pictures which they would enjoy. 
They fill every tranquil landscape with 
their terrific chattering; they spoil the 
sanctity of churches by t).eir business 
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ways, and disturb the peace of hotels by 
their quarrels. The cicerone, always 
abominably ignorant, yet talks more or 
less nonsense about everything, always on 
the hypothesis of a total stupidity in bis 
hearers. ‘* A party chaperoned by a 
courier,” angrily adds Augustus, for it 
was he that had the floor again, ‘‘is a 
party led bya donkey. The valet-de-pilace 
is better, for he ought to know his own 
city; but even he is generally a bore, 
with more tongue than brains.”’ 
Guide-books must certainly have one 
great recommendation over couriers—they 
are dumb. But in those precious Mur- 
rays and Biideckers are routes and routines 
fit to give a man, if he compasses them, an 
indigestion like that of eating his way 
through the St. Nicholas carte, dish by 
dish. Of course, without them, half the 
pleasure and use of hasty tours would be 
lost ; and especially in art it is a necessity 
for most travellers to have the best works, 
and the specific points of merit in those 
works, pointed out to them, because they 
pay only a few flying visits to galleries 
where pictures are gathered by thousands, 
and where it might take even an artist a 
month to fully discriminate. But, on the 
other hand, it is humiliating in any gal- 
lery to find groups of bewildered people 
conning their books, spending more time 
over the print than the pictures, and quite 
servilely toning their notes of admiration 
to those there set down for them. Here 
is fat, good-natured Mrs. Jones, who 
wishes to do and feel whatever and only 
whatever is highly proper, staring wildly 
with all her eyes at a dim, smoked sur- 
face, which, as her book tells her, should 
be a masterpiece of Michael Angelo. At 
the end of some hours or days of hard 
study, an observer of genius might begin 
to draw the real glory of the work forth 
from its gloom ; but chubby Mrs. J., hay- 
ing inspected it three minutes, whispers, 
**Isn’t it perfectly lovely?’’ and, check- 
ing it thus, , waddles off to new scenes. 
Dear Mrs. Jones and Mr. Jones, it is 
not for all eyes to see what the guide- 
book maker sees or feigns to see in ob- 
jects of art, depending as they do for just 
appreciation so much on individual taste 
or education. It is affectation for ordi- 
nary travellers to pretend to find in every 
piece of art all that the poet has seen. 
We cannot all detect in the Dying Gladia- 
tor, though perfect in itself, what Lord 
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Byron found there, nor draw from the 
Marble Faun the secret revealed to Haw- 
thorne. Yet visitors stand ‘‘ spell-bound ”’ 
before the former, and claim to sympa- 
thetically follow the poet’s course of com- 
ment. 

He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday. 

So ebbs and flows the masterly cadence of 
Byron, while to most people, 1 am sure, the 
Gladiator has only the visage of a brut- 
ish athlete, with finer feelings, if there 
ever were any, quite gone. He thinks of 
nothing in the world but his own agony— 
not proud enough even to mourn his de- 
feat. The face is not a noble one in the 
highest sense, and the superb statue was 
clearly meant fur a physical, not a senti- 
mental study. The painter in Roth's 
story found the long-sought face for his 
*¢ Christus Judex ”’ in the Old Man of the 
Mountain; but to ordinary observers it 
would suggest almost anything else—an 
Olympian Jove, or if not, then, let us say, 
with its long chin and high brow, per- 
haps an Olympian olive-crowned Dante 
Alighieri. 

‘* As for the sacred subjects,’’ breaks in 
Augustus, ‘* which one is expected to ad- 
mire, it is not always easy to do that, 
with angels like birds of paradise and the 
cherubs so many humming-birds hovering 
about the saints, who, on their part, be- 
sides having the regular aureole, are often 
in the oldest pictures put upon a golden 
ground. In such yenerable masters the 
biblical figures are very stiff and the draw- 
ing very correct, yet with no pretence at 
perspective, and with that peculiar want 
of relation between central subject and 
surroundings which we dote upon in 
Asiatic art. After all, the ugliest pic- 
tures in Europe are the treasured Adams 
and Eves, most of which are laughable, 
but some too hideous to be comic. I never 
saw a good one, and will confess, Temple, 
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to never having heard a compatriot go into 
ecstacies over them. Think of Adam and 
Eve standing a little apart, with a bush 
between them, and each stretching out to 
the other a pump-handle arm. ‘Lhe fig- 
ures are usually too hideous to be human. 
If correct likeness, I turn Darwinian at 
once; for we must certainly have embel- 
lished wonderfully since the time of our 
progenitors. Till I saw her in Europe, I 
fancied Mother Eve rather a handsome 
woman.”’ 

Augustus had been rapidly drifting into 
various heresies. ‘Temple’s only resource 

vas to give him another shot from an 
author already quoted. ‘‘A masterpiece 
of art,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘ has in the mind 
a fixed place in the chain of being, as much 
as a plant ora crystal. In sculpture, did 
ever anybody call the Apollo a fancy 
piece, or say of the Laocodn how it might 
be made different? ”’ 

** Do you talk of the Apollo? ’’ persists 
the discontented youth, bridling at Tem- 
ple’s rebuke ; ‘‘ then for one I own that 
the Apollo del Belvedere disappointed me, 
though, I admit, simply and solely because 
I had unreasonably looked for too much. 
But I believe the same has been true of 
many men; and as for the Laocodn, that 
wondrous, beautifully horrible group, I 
would not have complained of finding the 
offspring of such a sire a little less delicate 
and a little more athletic. I suppose,’ 
continued this obstinate Sir Oracle, ** that 
when a man goes either to the falls of 
Niagara or the galleries of the Vatican, 
he should take the guide-book as his Bible, 
and anybody else’s eyes rather than his 
own.”” 

There is always an Augustus in every 
club, fond of saying reckless and ridicu- 
lous things, and there are always three or 
four young brother artists who immediate- 
ly give him battle. So, in the present 
case, when we saw such a belligerent trio 
gathered, and our easy talk about travel 
about to turn to deep disquisitions on art, 
Temple and I bade the debaters good- 
night. 

Purtir QUILIBET. 
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HERBERT SPENCER. 

By the extensive circulation of his vari- 
ous works, both miscellaneous and philo- 
sophical, Mr. Spencer has been made 
widely known in this country, not only as 
a clear and vigorous writer, but as one of 
the deepest and most advanced thinkers 
of the time. Ilis claims as a scientific in- 
vestigator, though less conspicuous, are 
equally valid. In working out the great 
system of philosophy upon which he is 
now engaged, the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking compels him to draw largely 
upon the work of others for his facts, and 
especially is this the case when dealing 
with the natural sciences. Not unfre- 
quently, however, he brings up against a 
question yet in the dark, but the clearing 
up of which is essential to his further 
progress ; and it is then that we get an 
example of his abilities in the department 
of physical research. A notable instance 
of this kind occurred during the prepara- 
tion of his work on biology. When con- 
sidering the differentiations among the 
inner tissues of plants, he was met by an 
unsettled point of great importance con- 
cerning the function of the so-called vas- 
cular tissues. It was claimed by some 
that these were carriers of the plant juices ; 
others maintained that their office was res- 
piratory, and still others that they served 
to give strength to the parenchyma. 

Laying aside his principal work, Mr. 
Spencer attacked the problem with charac- 
teristic vigor, and after two months of care- 
ful experiment and observation brought 
his resulis before the Linnzean Society, in 
a lengthy paper, afterward published in its 
Transactions, and since inserted in the 
second volume of the ‘* Biology.’’ With- 
out going into the details of the investi- 
gation, which may be found in the paper 
itself, Mr. Spencer shows that these ves- 
sels are distributers of sap, and that the 
occasional presence of air is in no way in- 
consistent with this function; that their 
walls are more permeable in some places 
than in others, and wherever most per- 
meable there.the formation of wood is 
most rapidly taking place, the escape of 
sap at these points being largely due, as he 


believes, to intermittent mechanical strain. 
He also accounts for the downward flow 
of the elaborated sap, which takes place 
through the same system of vessels that 
carry upward the crude materials from 
the roots. In the course of the investiga- 
tion Mr. Spencer came upon a set of organs 
occurring in the leaves of many plants, 
and also found in the common turnip root, 
which turned out to be quite new to 
science. Their function he made out to 
be similar to that performed by the spon- 
gioles of the roots—absorbents which by 
their structure, position, and connections, 
evidently fulfilled the purpose of taking 
up the elaborated juices in the leaf for 
distribution to the various parts of the 
plant. His conclusions at once commanded 
wide attention, and receiving the endorse- 
ment of such men as Hooker and Busk, 
they are now accepted by many as a part 
of the settled truths of science. 

Were it needful, other instances of a 
similar character might be cited; but this 
is enough to show, what indeed is not dis- 
puted, that as an accurate experimenter 
and close observer Mr. Spencer takes a 
prominent place among the scientific 
workers of the day. In him we have 
the wonderful example of a man who, 
highly gifted as a writer, and himself a 
contributor to the fund of scientific truth, 
is at the same time successfully building 
up a system of philosophy that, broadly 
based in the natural sciences, promises to 
surpass anything ever before accomplished 
by the human mind. 


ALLEGED DANGERS OF VACCINATION, 

Many people, among whom are a few 
physicians, believe that in the ordinary 
process of vaccination there is great dan- 
ger of conveying other affections besides 
the one intended. They assert that cuta- 
neous and other diseases are thus fre- 
quently communicated, and also maintain 
that much of the so-called scrofula met 
with at the present day arises from the 
diffusion of syphilitic taint by means of 
vaccination. On these grounds they con- 
demn the practice, and justly if their 
views are correct; for the death of a few 
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thousands each year from small-pox, hor- 
rible as it may at first appear, is as noth- 
ing compared to the wholesale poisoning of 
present and future generations. 

Happily, however, no such dismal alter- 
native has yet been shown to exist. In- 
deed the facts all point the other way. 
While the objections to the measure are 
mainly theoretical, or, what is little bet- 
ter, rest upon crude and unreliable evi- 
dence, the testimony in its favor, furnished 
by careful and extensive observations and 
numerous experiments, is both abundant 
and conclusive, establishing, beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, that when vaccination is 
properly performed other diseases are never 
communicated. Parents do not like to 
believe there is anything constitutionally 
wrong with their children, and, when 
other diseases fullow, vaccination is most 
likely to be blamed for what is really due 
to other causes. For instance, abscesses 
or symptoms of blood-poisoning some- 
times develop soon after the operation, 
and these cases are triumphantly appealed 
to as examples of transferred disease ; 
when ninety-nine times in a hundred an 
examination of the child from which the 
lymph was taken will show it to be per- 
fectly healthy. The real origin of these 
cases, as was long ago pointed out by Mr. 
Ellis of London, is probably traceable to 
access of air, or what the air carries with 
it, to the wound, rather than to the bad 
character of the vaccine matter itself. 
Mr. Ellis was led to this conclusion by the 
superior results which his own mode of 
vaccinating gave over the common method. 
In the ordinary way the air has free en- 
trance to the wound. By his method the 
epidermis is raised by the effusion of serum 
from below, a result of the irritant can- 
tharadine applied to the skin. The little 
bleb or blister thus formed is pricked, a 
drop of fluid let out, and then a fine vaccine 
point is put into this spot, and after a min- 
ute of delay withdrawn. The epidermis 
falls back on the skin and quite excludes 
the air, and not the air alone, but also 
what the air contains. Out of hundreds 
of cases of revaccination thus performed, 
not a single instance of blood poisoning 
or of abscess occurred, whereas these are 
not uncommon results of the old mode of 
procedure. Professor Tyndall, adyert- 
ing, in a recent address, to the results of 
Mr. Ellis’s practice, says : ‘* They point if 
true toa cause distinct from bad lymph 
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for the failures and occasional mischief in- 
cidental to vaccination; and if followed 
up they may be the means of leaving the 
irrational opposition to vaccination no 
ground to stand upon, by removing even 
the isolated cases of injury on which the 
opponents of the practice rely.’”? The 
most experienced yaccinators, on the one 
hand, and those who have had most to do 
with the treatment of infantile ailments, 
on the other, agree in the belief that dis- 
sease is not communicable by vaccination. 
Mr. Marson, an English physician, in the 
performance of more than fifty thousand 
vaccinations, ** has never seen other dis- 
eases communicated with the vaccine dis- 
ease, nor does he believe in the popular 
reports that they are so communicated.’ 
Mr. Lees, whose observations were equally 
extensive, has borne similar testimony. 
Dr. W. Jenner, who in six years had 
some thirteen thousand sick adults and 
children under observation, states : ‘* That 
in no case had he reason to believe, or 
even to suspect, that any constitutional 
taint had been conveyed from one person 
to another by vaccination.”’ During a 
period of seventeen years Dr. West treated 
twenty-six thousand infants and children, 
with a like experience; and Prof. Paget, 
after an extensive familiarity with the 
diseases of children, expresses the opinion 
that the worst which can be charged upon 
vaccination is that, by disturbing for a 
time the general health, it may rarely 
give opportunity for the external manifest- 
ation and complete evolution of some con- 
stitutional affection which but for it 
might have remained rather longer latent. 

Where every person in a community 
has been properly vaccinated, there is 
little chance for small-pox to obtain a 
foothold ; and it is also very certain that 
the presence of the unvaccinated is a stand- 
ing invitation to the development and 
spread of epidemics. The opponents of 
vaccination, and a far larger number who 
from ignorance or carelessness neglect the 
precaution, thus become, so far as the 
public health is concerned, a ‘* dangerous 
class,’’ which like other dangerous classes 
it is for the interest of the community at 
large to remove. It is tobe hoped that 
as knowledge widens and the intelligence 
of the masses is increased, this baseless 
dread and heedless neglect of so beneficent 
a measure will yoluntarily disappear, but 
until then the safety of the community 
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demands the adoption of coercive meas- 
ures; and it is the opinion of many emi- 
nent physicians that these should come in 
the shape of compulsory vaccination rather 
than be left as they now are, to be ap- 
plied only after the invasion of small-pox 
has actually taken place. 





ECONOMY IN GAS-BURNING. 

An English commission has again over- 
hauled this subject, giving their attention 
to the principles which regulate the de- 
velopment of light from gas, and the ap- 
plication of these principles to the con- 
struction and use of gas-burners. They 
pronounce the usual forms of gas-burners 
to be very defective—wasteful by imper- 
fect combustion, and to the same degree 
efficient contaminators of the air. The 
commission say that the waste is at the 
very lowest estimate twenty-five per 
cent.; and as the annual gas rental of 
London is equal to ten millions of dollars, 
the economical question is a serious one. 

In their experiments the commission 
employed an argand burner, in which the 
supply of air to the flame is regulated by 
a chimney, and they adopted as a standard 
“* Sugg’s London Argand Burner No. 1.”’ 
Several burners were tested together un- 
der a common rate of consumption of five 
feet of gas per hour. Taking the illumi- 
nating power of the argand standard as 
100, two ** bat-wing’’ burners gave lights 
represented by 86 and 82. But six ‘‘ fish- 
tail’’ burners gave the following results : 
73, 62, 52, 47, 36, and 19; that is, with 
the same consumption of gas the last 
gave less than one-fifth the light of Sugg’s 
argand. The report takes pains to ex- 
pose the common fallacy that the more gas 
is turned on the better will be the light. 
It says a burner is to gas and the develop- 
ment of light what a boiler is to coal and 
the development of steam. ‘* In the early 
days of the steam engine, before boilers 
were properly adapted to their work, there 
was an enormous waste of power, so that 
one ton of coal in a locomotive of the 
present day generates as much force as 
six did forty years ago. But a well-con- 
structed boiler is fitted to do its work best 
when consuming a certain fired quantity 
of coal; and there is in like manner in 
the case of every gas-burner a certain rate 
of consumption at which the highest il- 
luminating power in proportion to the 
supply is attained, Above or below this 
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point there must be more or less waste, 
and there is as much above it as below it. 
It is now conclusively established that the 
quantity of gas does not influence the de- 
velopment of light; and that the differ- 
ences perceived in the illuminating power 
of different quantities of the same gas are 
due éo the differences of the burners, each 
burner doing justice to the gas at a par- 
ticular rate of consumption, and declining 
in illuminating power when the supply 
falls short of this rate or exceeds it.”? Of 
course good argand burners cost much 
more than the usual kinds, but so delicate 
is the process that the greatest perfection 
and economy can only be secured by a 
well-constructed mechanism. This will 
be appreciated by remembering that gas 
flames give out their maximum of light 
only when on the point of smoking. Nice 
adjustments are required to maintain the 
combustion at this exact rate of intensity, 
which is also the maximum of economy. 





AGE OF BLOOD STAINS. 

In a late murder trial in London, Dr. 
Letheby gave evidence stating the results 
of his examination of blood stains found 
upon the clothes of the prisoner. He 
testified that the blood was that of a ver- 
tebrate animal, but whether it was human 
blood he could not say. To a question of 
the judge as to how long it takes for a 
blood stain to dry up and change so as to 
be insoluble in water, he replied a fort- 
night. When requestioned he said it 
depended upon the state of the air. Dr. 
Taylor says it is difficult after a week to 
give an opinion as to a blood stain, but a 
good deal depends upon the acidity or oth- 
erwise of the atmosphere. In London a 
biood stain would become insoluble quick- 
er than in the country; and after a large 
experience the result of his observations 
is that the solubility might remain for a 
fortnight. 





METEORIC AND COMETARY PHENOM- 
ENA. 

Ir is a fundamental assumption of sci- 
ence that laws are universal, and it fol- 
lows from this that the progress of science 
must largely consist in establishing new 
connections between groups of phenomena 
which before seemed to have nothing in 
common As an example of this may be 
cited the recent tendency of inquirers to 
link the phenomena of meteorites with 
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those of comets, a view that has been re- 
cently thrust into prominence by the Pres- 
ident of the British Association. The pe- 
riodical appearance of ‘* shooting stars” 
is well known, and they are now thus ex- 
plained: As the earth courses along its 
orbit it falls in with a stream of cosmical 
dust also coursing through space. Some 
of the particles of this dust-cloud drive 
into our atmosphere, and their motion is 
impeded by its resistance. Under the law 
that arrested motion is converted into 
heat, these cosmical particles, which are at 
first cold and dark, by friction and imped- 
ed motion quickly become hot and lumi- 
nous, and coruscate brilliantly across the 
sky as falling stars. On or about the 7th 
of August we pick up the outlying strag- 
glers of the stream; but we are in the 
thick of it about the 10th and 11th, and 
clear of it altogether about three days 
later. Professor Newton has taken the 
lead in showing that these are not proper- 
ly meteorological phenomena, but are as- 
tronomical; while the Milan astronomer 
Schiaparelli has pointed out that they are 
somehow related to comets. Although 
these shooting stars appear to fly at ran- 
dom through the sky, yet it was found 
that this is not the case. From observa- 
tions of their tracks, and continuing back- 
ward the lines of their trails, it was deter- 
mined that these lines all meet in one re- 
gion of the sky, which for the August me- 
teors is in the region of the constellation 
Perseus, from which they have been called 
Perseides. Schiaparelli determined the 
form and position of the stream or orbit 
in which these meteors travel, and found 
them to be coincident with similar data of 
a comet which visited our sky in 1862. It 
was afterward found that the orbit of the 
November meteor group was identical 
with the train of a comet which appeared 
in 1866. Various other unexpected coin- 
cidences are thought to confirm the inter- 
relation of comets and meteors. Accord- 
ing to this view, if the meteors are cometic, 
the comets must be meteoric, and here 
comes a possible clue to the nature of their 
light. Huggins has shown that the light 
of the nebula, so far as hitherto sensible 
to us, proceeds from incandescent hydro- 
gen and nitrogen gases, and that the 
aeads of comets also give us light of in- 
candescent gas; and it has since been 
suggested by Professor Tait that these in- 
candescent, gaseous exhalations, both in 
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the case of the nebulae and comets, proceed 
from the collisions of meteoric stones. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 

Tuts subject took a prominent place in 
the deliberations of both the geological and 
biological sections of the late meeting of 
the British Association, coming forward in 
connection with papers and discussions on 
certain English and Continental bone 
caves. In the geological section it was 
first called up by a paper on the explora- 
tions of Kent’s cavern in Devonshire. 
These explorations have been carried on 
since 1865, under the auspices of the Brit- 
ish Association, and this paper constituted 
the seventh report concerning the progress 
of the work. In Kent’s cavern a deposit 
of black mould is usually found on the 
surface, and imbedded in this are great 
numbers of objects, some of them belong- 
ing to the present day, but most of them 
going back to the Romano-British or pre- 
Roman times. Below the mould is a floor 
of granular strlagmite, averaging about 
twenty inches in thickness. Below this 
is cave earth, and below the cave earth in 
certain parts of the cavern is another 
stalagmitie floor, which differs from the 
first in being crystallized. Beneath the 
crystalline stalagmite there is a breccia in 
some parts of the cave. 

Besides a large number of bones, por- 
tions of bones, and fragments of antlers, 
a total of fully 2,900 teeth has been found 
in the part of the cavern known as Smer- 
don’s Passage and its ramifications. 
Seven hundred of these were reported 
last year at Liverpool. The remaining 
twenty-two hundred, exhumed since the 
end of August, 1870, belonged to different 
kinds of animals, in the following ratio: 
Ilyena, 335 per thousand; horse, 295; 
rhinoceros, 161; Irish elk, 55; ox, 35; 
deer, 27; badger, 22; elephant, 20; bear, 
18; fox, 12; lion,6; reindeer, 5; wolf, 4; 
bat, 2; rabbit, 1; dog less than 1. The 
teeth of hyena, horse, and rhinoceros were 
found most frequently in the second foot- 
level. The badger was most frequently 
met with in the uppermost foot-level, 
and never below the third. The teeth of 
the lion occurred most frequently in the 
third, and those of the wolf were oftenest 
met with in the uppermost. Bat and rab- 
bit were restricted to the uppermost level. 
Twelve flint flakes and chips were found 
in the second reach of the passage, three 
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in the first or uppermost level, three in 
the second, three in the third, and three 
in the fourth. A lance-shaped bone tool 
was found in the first foot-level of the sec- 
ond reach, lying with teeth of hyena, rhi- 
noceros, bear, horse, Lrish elk, and badger. 

After the reading of the paper, which 
contained a long list of other objects found 
in the cavern, it was urged by Mr. Vivian 
that here they had a reliable chronometer 
to prove the high antiquity of the objects 
found in the cavern. Flint implements, 
reported by Mr. Evans to be of human 
workmanship, had been found below the 
lowest crystalline stalagmite in the cave, 
and if the deposition of stalagmite went 
on formerly as it did now, it would have 
required a million of years to form those 
two floors. Consequently they must as- 
sign a far greater antiquity to man than 
had yet been done, seeing that articles of 
human workmanship had been found be- 
low that stalagmite. Mr. Prestwich, 
President of the London Geological Soci- 
ety, maintained, on the other hand, that 
they had not yet the means of measuring 
the actual time at which these implements 
were carried to the place in which they 
were found. 

A paper was next read on the contents 
of a hyena’s den in Herefordshire, which 
also elicited an animated discussion. 
During excavations for iron ore several 
bones and teeth had been found in this 
cave, which were pronounced by Professor 
Owen to be the relics of mammoth rhino- 
ceros and horse. In the débris which had 
fallen from the roof, pottery, probably 
Roman, and human bones in an unfossil- 
ized condition had been found, and in the 
inner cave flint flakes and stone instru- 
ments of man’s manufacture and the re- 
mains of extinct mammalia. The report 
was lengthy, but the facts adduced went 
to show that long years ago King Ar- 
thur’s cave was a deep fissure in the rock 
of mountain limestone, which was gradu- 
ally silted up by the introduction of the 
lower cave earth, by the wash of rain and 
water through crevices and fissures, and 
that during that period it was a hyena’s 
den, and also the occasional haunt of an- 
cient Herefordshire men, who left there 
their manufactured weapons and sharpen- 
ed tools. This lower cave earth, which 
had been bored to a depth of twenty feet, 

_ was sealed above by a thick floor of stalag- 
mite, and above the stalagmite there rest- 
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ed a layer of stratified sand and gravel, of 
considerable thickness. Upon this was 
found another floor of stalagmite, which 
in turn supported the débris of the fallen 
roof. The report closes with the follow- 
ing: ‘In that ancient cave earth are as- 
sociated the remains of ancient man and 
the extinct mammalia ; and what with the 
evidence of the old river bed and the stalag- 
mites, i doubt if there be better authenti- 
cated evidences of the antiquity of man in 
the records of cave histury.”’ 

In the discussion which ensued, it was 
claimed by several gentlemen that no evi- 
dences of man had been discovered which 
dated back as far as the glacial epoch, and 
consequently that these caves and their 
contents were referable to a period more 
recent than the glacial epoch. Mr. Pen- 
gelly, while agreeing that there was no ey- 
idence of the existence of man during the 
glacial age, contended that the evidence 
we have sent him back to a vast antiqui- 
ty. The age of the glacial period was yet 
undetermined, but it was enormous. He 
agreed with Mr. Prestwich that the time 
had not yet come when they could meas- 
ure the antiquity of man ; but though they 
could not measure the amount of time, 
they felt that it was like a great mountain, 
the height of which they could not deter- 
mine, but which nevertheless impressed 
them with the vastness of its height. The 
antiquity of man was enormous, but in 
Europe it did not go so far back as the 
glacial age. In opposition to all this Mr. 
Vivian argued that man as represented 
by the bone implements was antecedent in 
point of date to the time when the rein- 
deer was prevalent in that district. He 
called that a glacial period, and man ex- 
isted before that period. There could be 
no question of that, for in their caverns 
they found the reindeer imbedded in the 
upper stalagmitic floor, and then the flint 
implements found below the ten feet of 
ancient stalagmite showed traces of man’s 
handiwork; and it was impossible for 
those who looked carefully at the deposi- 
tions of the cavern to believe that the 
reindeer did not represent a glacial condi- 
tion, and that the stalagmitic floor repre- 
sented a much higher period than the gla- 
cial period. 





Tue annexed poem, which appeared dur- 
ing the recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, is so clearly related to the proceed- 
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ings of that learned body that we cannot 
deny it a place in this month’s miscellany. 
THE BRITISH ASS, 
{ROARED IN A DEN OF SCIENTIFIC LIONS, AU- 
GUST 7, 1871.) 
A1r-—~ The British Grenadiers.” 
Some men go in for Science, 
And some go in for Shams, 
Some roar like hungry Lions, 
And others bleat like Lambs ; 
But there’s a Beast that at this Feast 
Deserves a double glass ; 
So let us bray, that long we may 
Admire the BRITISH Ass! 
Chorus—W ith a tow, row, row, etc. 


On England’s fragrant clover 
This beast delights to browse, 
But sometimes he’s a rover 
To Scotiand’s broomy knowes ; 
For there the plant supplies his want 
That doth all herbs surpass, 
The Thistle rude—the sweetest food 
That feeds the Bririsu Ass! 
We've read in ancient story 
How a great Chaldean swell 
Came down from all his glory 
With hornéd beasts to dwell 
If you would know how it happened so 
That a King should feed on grass, 
In “* Section D, Department B,” 
Inquire of the BRITISH Ass! 
To Grecian sages, charming, 
Rang the music of the spheres, 
But voices more alarming 
Salute our longer ears ; 
By Science bold we now are told 
iow Life did come to pass— 
From world to world the seeds were hurled 
Whence sprung the BRITISH Ass! 


In our waltzing through creation, 
We meet those flery stones 
That bring, for propagation, 
The germs of flesh and bones ; 
And is it not a thrilling thought 
That some huge misguided mass 
Will come some day, and sweep away 
Our dear old BRITISH Ass! 


The child who knows his father 
Hias aye been reckoned wise, 
But some of us would rather 
Be spared that sweet surprise, 
If it be true that when we view 
A comely lad or lass, 
We find the trace of the Monkey’s face 
In the gaze of the BRITISH Ass ! 


The Ancients, childish creatures ! 
Thought we derived from Heaven 
The godlike form and features 
To Mankind solely given ; 
But now we see our pedigree 
Made plain as in a glass, 
And when we grin, we betray our kin* 
To the sires of the Bririsu Ass ! 
Nick (BorroM). 
* “Tle who rejects with scorn the belief that 
the shape of his own canines, and their occasional 
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NERVOUS AND MUSCULAR ACTION, 


Wuar is it that takes place in a nerve 
or muscle when they are called into activ- 
ity? This is a scientific question of ex- 
treme interest, and which is now engag- 
ing the closest attention of physiologists. 
The view of Herbert Spencer, as explained 
in a furmer number of ‘* The Galaxy,’’ that 
the molecular impulse in nerve and mus- 
cle is a wave-movement, isomeric, or a 
mere regrouping of the constituents in the 
case of nerve fibre, but accompanied by de- 
composition in the case of the nerve cen- 
tres and muscles, has been strongly con- 
firmed by the recent researches of Profes- 
sor Bernstein. By means of the galvanic 
current he has been enabled to track out 
the impulses which pass along nerves, and 
to establish their wave character. In the 
nerves of a frog the waves have a length 
of about .7 of an inch, a duration of from 
.0006 to .0007 of a second, and travel at 
the rate of about ninety-two feet in a 
second. Professor Bernstein regards the 
muscle impulse as a wave, analogous to the 
nerve impulse, and is led to consider the 
muscle wave as ‘‘ antecedent to and causa- 
tion of a muscle contraction.”’ But there 
is a marked contrast between the character 
of the waves in the two cases; ‘‘ for the 
muscle wave, with a length of only .4 of an 
inch, lasts as long as .004 of a second, and 
accordingly travels with a velocity of not 
more than from ten to thirteen feet ina 
second.’’ With reference to these results 
Dr. Michael Foster observes: ‘* The dif- 
ference between the nerve wave and the 
muscle wave is just what would naturally 
be expected. The work of the nerve is 
simply to transmit impressions; there is 
no conversion of movement of molecules 
into movement of mass; all attempts to 
detect any loss of energy in the form of 
heat, during the simple passage of a ner- 
vous impulse along a nerve, have hitherto 
failed, and the wave of impulse travels 
along a nerve with at least undiminished 
strength and velocity. In the muscle, on 
the other hand, there is conversion of 
movement of molecules into movement of 
mass, energy is given out in the form of 
heat, and the molecular wave of impulse 
is transformed into the mass wave of con- 


great development in other men, are due te our 
early progenitors having been provided witn 
these formidable weapons, will probably reveal 
by sneering the line of his descent.”—Darwin’s 
“ Descent of Man,” I, 127 
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traction. We have, in the character of 
the muscle wave, its slowness and its 
shortness, the tokens of the coming trans- 
formation.” 


DANGERS OF CHLORAL HYDRATE, 

We have before alluded in these col- 
umns to the dangerous but growing prac- 
tice in the community of using the hydrate 
of chloral independent of the advice and 
supervision of the physician. Yet, in 
spite of repeated warnings from the medi- 
cal press and elsewhere, its employment, 
like alcohol and opium, as a narcotic lux- 
ury, is daily increasing, and frequent 
deaths from it are the consequence. The 
same is true in English communities, where 
its indiscriminate use has become so com- 
mon that Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., 
the man who first introduced the com- 
pound to the profession, and who from 
long and careful observation and experi- 
ment has become better acquainted with 
its properties than any one else, has felt 
compelled to utter solemn public warning 
against the abuse. He states that the 
halitué to this influence becomes a dis- 
eased person, and in not a few cases al- 
ready the habitual dose has been the last 
—involuntary, or rather unintentional su- 
icide being the result. In this respect it 
is different from either alcohol or opium ; 
for with these an increase, or what comes 
to the same thing, a frequent repetition 
of the dose is the source of danger, while 
with the chloral the accustomed dose may 
be the fatal one. In cases where chlorai 
hydrate is producing dangerous symp- 
toms threatening to be fatal, Dr. Rich- 
ardson recommends warmth, food, and ar- 
tificial respiration as the great remedies 
for the emergency. 


STEAM-BOILER INCRUSTATION. 

Warer is rendered hard by the presence 
of earthy salts, such as carbonate of lime 
and magnesia, and these are kept in solu- 
tion by the aid of the free carbonic acid 
gas which the water contains. By boil- 
ing, the gas is expelled and the salts pre- 
cipitated, when they appear as a crust on 
the bottom and sides of the vessel, as may 
be seen in any old teakettle where hard 
water has been habitually used. Dr. J. G. 
Rogers, in an important paper read at the 
recent meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, after 
enumerating the various sbstances which 
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in boiler waters contribute toward the 
formation of this crust, gives us some 
valuable practical information concerning 
the effect of the crusts upon the boilers, 
and how their formation may be pre- 
vented. Both dissolved and suspended 
matters are thrown down by boiling and 
evaporation, and slowly accumulate as a 
whitish, tough, porcelain-like layer, which 
may attain an unlimited thickness. The 
evil effects of this formation are due to 
the fact that it isa poor conductor of heat. 
Its conducting power compared with that 
of iron is as one to thirty-seven and a 
half. This known, it is readily appreciated 
that more fuel is required to heat water 
through scale and iron than through iron 
alone. It has been demonstrated that a 
scale one-sixteenth of an inch thick re- 
quires the extra expenditure of fifteen 
per cent. more fuel. As the scale thick- 
eus the ratio increases: thus when it is 
one-fourth inch thick sixty per cent. more 
fuel is required ; at one-half inch, one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent., and so on. To 
raise steam to a working pressure of ninety 
pounds, the water must be heated to 320 
deg. Fahr. This may be done through a 
one-fourth-inch iron shell by heating the 
external surface to about 325 deg. Fahr. 
If a one-half-inch scale intervenes, the 
boiler must be heated to 700 deg. Fahr., 
almost a low red heat. The higher the 
temperature at which iron is kept, the 
more rapidly it oxidizes ; and at any tem- 
perature above 600 deg. it soon becomes 
granular and brittle from carbonization 
or conversion into the state of cast-iron. 
Weakness of boiler thus produced predis- 
poses to sudden explosions, and makes 
expensive repairs necessary. To prevent 
the formation of scale, the author recom- 
mends the use of tannate of soda. This 
is put into the boiler at regular intervals 
in amounts proportioned to the hardness 
of the water. It quickly dissolves, and, 
without foaming or injury to the boiler, 
effectively accomplishes the desired result. 
In the reaction which takes place the 
tannic acid leaves the soda and combines 
with the lime of the carbonates to form tan- 
nate oflime. This isprecipitated asa light 
flocculent, amorphous substance, which 
does not subside, but eventually finds its 
way to the mud receiver, in the compara- 
tively still water of which it is deposited 
as a mushy sediment that may be readily 
blown off as often as required. The sul- 
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phate of lime is decomposed by the car- 
bonate of soda of the first reaction, solu- 
ble sulphate of soda and carbonate of 
lime being formed. The latter is con- 
verted into tannate of lime by fresh por- 
tions of the tannate of soda. The pres- 
ence of the alkali prevents all action of 
the acid on the iron. Extensive practical 
trial of this method has demonstrated its 
utility in all kinds of boilers ; and its per- 
fect efficacy, safety, economy, ease of ap- 
plication, and general adaptability will 
commend it for general use. 


USES OF THE UVULA 

To the anatomist and physiologist this 
organ has hitherto appeared to be of very 
little account ; to the doctor, however, its 
importance has been very great, since from 
its peculiar structure and position he could 
hang any number of throat affections upon 
it, and afterward display his skill by re- 
moving the consequent elongation, dis- 
eases and all, with a single stroke of the 
knife. Peculiar facilities for studying its 


functions have led an English investiga- 
tor, Sir Duncan Gibb, to the conclusion 
that its uses have been greatly underes- 
timated, and that when these are bet- 


ter understood many of its abuses will 
cease. 

The organ itself is a little teat-shaped 
body hanging from the centre of the lower 
or free edge of the soft palate, where it 
appears when the tongue is not fully de- 
pressed to divide the passage from the 
mouth into the throat into two distinct 
portions. Further depression of the 
tongue, however, will show that it is not 
connected below, but is pendulous, ending 
in a blunt point just over the little valve 
which protects the opening into the wind- 
pipe. Sir Duncan Gibb thus sums up its 
uses: First, it acts as a sentinel to the 
fauces in exciting the act of deglutition 
when anything has to be swallowed. 
Second, it compresses the soft palate 
and holds its posterior free border firmly 
against the wall of the pharynx in degluti- 
tion, so that nothing can pass upwards. 
Third, it modifies speech in the produc- 
tion of loud declamation, and the guttural 
forms of language by lessening or dimin- 
ishing the pharyngo-nasal passage, when 
it acts as an elevator. Fourth, its elevat- 
ing power is increased to the most ex- 
treme degree in the highest ranges of 
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the singing voice, and is very moderately 
exerted in the lower ranges. Fifth, there- 
fore, in its uses, deglutition and vocaliza- 
tion are the functions that are intimately 
associated with the uvula, and both be- 
come more or less impaired if it is de- 
stroyed, wholly removed, or seriously in- 
jured. 


TAILLESS TROUT. 

In the department of zodlogy and bot- 
any at the last meeting of the British 
Association, Mr. C. W. Leach read a pa- 
per describing a tailless variety of trout, 
specimens of which were exhibited. ‘They 
were taken in a lake about one thousand 
feet above the sea-level, and not above an 
acre in extent. This was s9 shallow that 
a man could wade through it, had a hard 
firm bottom, with but few weeds; and al- 
though surrounded by other lakes, these 
tailless trout were found only in it. They 
fed on the small crustaceans occurring in 
the lake, and were all in good condition. 
A sportsman who had fished the place for 
thirty years had never found one with a 
perfect tail, whence it was suggested that 
the trout being unable to mix with other 
trout were perpetuated in this way. 
Cases were cited of streams where the 
trout were found with deficient fins, the 
tail fin. being sometimes altogether wani- 
ing. Concerning the trout without tails 
no attempt was made to account for the 
peculiarity, but the author of the paper 
mentioned as one of the popular notions 
regarding it, that because of the shal- 
lowness of the water the fish had ground 
their tails away against the bottom. 


REPUTED CURE FOR SNAKE BITES. 

Mr. Herioporo Ruiz, of Opin in Colom- 
bia (New Granada), reports to his govern- 
ment the successful treatment of snake 
bites by cauterization. That country 
abounds in venomous snakes, and their 
bites are quite frequent. In all, this gen- 
tleman had treated some seventy cases. 
His method is to drop melted sealing-wax 
on all the fang-marks, and he looks upon 
the result as due not so much to the cau- 
terant action of the hot wax as to the com 
plete exclusion of the air which the adhe- 
sion of the wax secures. At first the wax 
was given internally as well as applied to 
the wound, but that part of the treatment 
has since been abandoned as useless. 
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CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

‘* Sones of the Sierras.”” By Joaquin 
Miller. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Mr. Joaquin Miller has had an experi- 
ence unique among American men of let- 
ters. He had gained an enviable position 
in England before his name was ever heard 
of in this country. Only in the case of 
Irving do we see anything similar, and 
even he attained a certain celebrity at 
home before he made his great success in 
England. But Mr. Miller was not only 
unknown in his native land, he was re- 
jected of it. He had worn out the pa- 
tience and filled the waste-baskets of Cali- 
fornia editors. The most famous and most 
appreciative of them all had returned one 
of his poems with the expressive endorse- 
ment, ‘* Frensy.”” The poet had passed 
through New York hugging his manu- 
scripts to his breast, conscious of a spark 
in them that made them worth somebody's 
serious reading, and, arriving in England, 
his reception proved that the unreasoning 
instinct of the mountaineer was true. He 
was a poet after all, in spite of San Fran- 
cisco, and without consulting New York. 
The criticisms, or rather eulogies, of the 
British reviews came over to us with the 
vivid paragraphs of the letter-writers, re- 
inforcing the public curiosity by over- 
drawn details of the poet’s outlandish life. 
Long before a poem of his was printed in 
the United States, the press was flooded 
with eulogies of his work and imperti- 
nences about his person. 

By this abnormal introduction Mr. Mil- 
ler has certainly gained notoriety and pre- 
pared an immediate circulation for his 
poems, though it may be doubted whether 
this beating of the gong by his publishers 
has insured him a kindlier reception than 
his own talents would have done. Those 
who are easily influenced by foreign opin- 
ion accepted the new poems blindly be- 
fore they saw them, one kind lady saying 
‘that in literature Miller had discovered 
America,” and another ‘‘ thanking him 
for living,’’ and another calling him the 
‘splendid savage.’? These unreserved 
phrases roused an equally unreasonable 
spirit of revolt among that estimable class 
of Americans who object to the unknown 


because it is popular, and who make it a 
point of honor to read the blessings of the 
English backward. Nothing more strik- 
ingly shows the great change which has 
come over our literary relations with the 
mother country than the fact that Mr. 
Miller owes his success in England to be- 
ing an American, and will owe his severest 
criticisms in this country to the circum- 
stance of having been unduly praised by 
English reviews. 

Those who read Mr. Miller’s poems in 
a spirit of fairness will be about equally 
surprised at the extravagance of a portion 
of the English reviews and at the vulgar 
abuse of a part of the Western press. ‘I'he 
qualities which our English friends im- 
agine they have found in the ‘‘ Songs of 
the Sierras’? do not exist there. They 
have agreed with one accord in calling 
these poems distinctively American, full 
of originality, of truth, of instinctive local 
color. They have judged the author by 
an entirely different criterion from that 
which they would have applied to an Eng- 
lish writer, or to one of our own standard 
poets, who, they are good enough to say, 
are more English than American. They 
do not ask of him any skill in versification, 
any cultivated command of rhythm, any 
mastery of the conventional forms of met- 
aphor and construction. They demand 
that he shall in form and in matter be dif- 
ferent from anything they have before 
known; that he shall make some show 
at least of speaking the word of that per- 
plexing enigma which hides beyond the 
sunset so many weighty questions of art 
and politics and society from the inquir- 
ing minds of the older wonld. A few of 
them think they catch some glimpse of 
this in the lines of Mr. Whitman, and in 
fact a lively and energetic imagination can 
find anything it looks for in our Brooklyn 
poet’s reveries. We once knew a gentle- 
man who refreshed himself and filled his 
mind with ideas by the daily reading of 
a few pages of Webster’s Dictionary. 
Mr. Miller now comes to the same anx- 
ious inquirers with a certain bright-col- 
ored portraiture of scenes they know noth- 
ing about, and they have credulously ae- 
cepted his song as a ‘‘ native wood-note 
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wild,”’ giving voice to the absolute truth 
of the far Western life. 

We think Mr. Miller’s poems have 
great and genuine merit, but not at all the 
merit ascribed to them by English criti- 
cism and the hasty and undiscriminating 
acceptance of the English verdict in this 
country. They are not true to life; they 
are not distinctively American; they are 
not in the strictest sense original—that is 
to say, of a new kind. The beauties in 
his poems—and they are numerous—are 
precisely those which we admire in better 
and older poets, and are the product of a 
refined and delicate poetical organization, 
cultivated after a fashion by the apprecia- 
tive study of great and faulty masters of 
English verse. Their defects are due to 
imperfect education and to the careless- 
ness and haste to which partially tutored 
writers are so prone. His Indian girls 
are wooden figures taken from the side- 
walk in front of tobacco shops, and touch- 
ed up with colors out of ‘* Lara’’ and the 
** Corsair.’’ His Don Carlos is a vealy 
youth who dishevels his hair and talk in 
the hope of resembling Manfred ; and his 
Kit Corson is nothing less than a libel 
upon tiat simple and heroic figure of our 
frontier history. That brave, silent, and 
continent mountaineer looks grotesquely 
enough in that Byronic harlequinade, 
stealing Digger brides and then leaving 
them to perish in a prairie fire—impossi- 
ble, by the way, on a plain where a great 
herd of buffalo had passed. And every- 
where where Mr. Miller attempts the dra- 
matic presentation of character, or the 
portraiture of phases of border life—in 
short, wherever he is most admirable in 
the eyes of his English critics—he is false, 
unnatural, and inartistic. So far from 
seeking his inspiration in real life, he 
seems to have written with a pen in one 
hand and a copy of Byron in the other. 
But he only attains his worst when he 
mingles his false ideas of human nature 
and his originalities of versification to- 
gether. The poem of “Ina”? is full of 
such turgid and halting passages as these : 
Afar to the south now the red-tongued thunder, 
Mine equal brother, my soul’s own companion, 
Talks low in his sleep like a giant deep-troubled; 
Talks fierce in accord with my own stormy spirit. 

sut beyond him the supple California lion 
Has aroused him up in a dangerous rivalry. 
The beast, I could beard him alone in his lair, 
And toy with his mane, though it tossed like a 
fre. 
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Yet in this same poem, when the writer 
stops trying to be Western and original, 
and follows for a moment in the footsteps 
of the English lyric school of to-day, he 
hits upon such exquisitely dainty and ele- 
gant assonance as we find in this song: 

O tempest-tossed sea of white bosoms, 

O breasts with demands and desires, 

O hearts filled of fevers, of fires, 
Reaching forth from the tangible blossoms, 
Reaching far for impossible things ! 

Beat not, O break not your warm wings 
On the cruel, cold bars any more. 

Lo! the sea, the great sea has his shore, 
And lies in his limit ; the moon 

Has her night and the sun has his noon. 
Leaves fade, and the frosts are before us ! 
Leaves fall, and the winter winds are ; 
Loves fail! let us cross and deplore us; 
Loves die! Lift your hands as at war. 
Lift your hands to the world and deny it ; 
Lift your voice, cry aloud and deny ; 

Cry aloud “Tis a lie!” and belie it 

With lives made a beautiful lie. 


This melodious song, which would be 
beautiful for its mere melody if it had no 
meaning, is the work of an artist and not 
of a mountaineer. It is not in any sense 
the voice of the Sierra or the plain. It 
shows a marvellous growth in dexterity 
and ease—for it is evidently, like the 
‘* Hunter’s Song,”’ of a later date than the 
rest of the poem—since the poet came 
down from his hills and began to mingle 
with people of culture. In the poem of 
‘* Walker in Nicaragua,’’ which is the 
best in the book, we see continual proofs 
of this capability of culture in the writer; 
and in the short lyrics which are prefixed 
to the longer poems, and which seem all 
to have been written in England, the im- 
provement is positive andrapid. ‘The lit- 
tle song which preludes the tribute to 
Burns and Byron is irresistible in its tink- 
ling sweetness, and the poem is full of a 
grace and dignity which does not injure 
its force, for one of the finest passages the 
author has written is that reminiscence of 
the Pacific coast, 

Where white clouds crush their drooping wings 
Against the snow-crowned battlements. 

We regret we have no space for the ex- 
tracts we have marked, in further illustra- 
tion of the genuineness and the calibre of 
Mr. Miller’s poetical talent. But the 
book will be widely circulated and read, 
and the public will do full justice to this 
meritorious artist, who, after he has out- 
grown the injudicious eulogies of his 
friends, will gain and keep an honorable 
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position among our poets. He is not the 
great American poet so long expected and 
so foolishly clamored for. The American 
poet must build his lofty song on the foun- 
dation of all that has been done, from 
Chaucer to our day. He will not make 
better rhymes from the mere circumstance 
of having herded cattle in Illinois, or of 
having dug gold in Nevada. Mr. Miller 
gained many friends in London by the 
simple directness and manhood of his 
character, and it was reasonable that the 
first reviews of his writings should be 
tinged by the personal regard of the crit- 
ics for the man. But his place in litera- 
ture must be independent of all such con- 
siderations, and he will succeed in future 
in proportion as he ceases to be frontiers- 
man and becomes artist. Meanwhile, our 
faith in English criticism has received an- 
other cruel blow. They have sent us this 
poet as a typical Western bard—a sort of 
unconscious instrument through which 
the wide life of the West was breathing— 
and we find him a delicate and fanciful 
singer, whose high promise is rather in 
his possibilities of sweetness and culture 
than in any robust individuality. They 
call him ‘‘ the most remarkable narrative 
poet which America has yet produced,” 
and we find his strength almost entirely in 
his lyric passages, and his narrative al- 
ways weak and false; and we beg to re- 
mind our cousins that no man now writ- 
ing English can tell a story in verse so 
well as John Greenleaf Whittier. 

‘¢ Pink and White Tyranny. A Society 
Novel.’’? By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Notwithstanding the statement of the 
title-page, Mrs. Stowe says that her 
book is not a novel, but ‘‘a story with a 
moral,’”? which moral is ‘‘ exactly ”’ set 
down because ‘‘ people pick all sorts of 
strange morals out of stories.’”? Mrs. 
Stowe thinks that the friends of the in- 
terests of women are short-sighted and 
reckless in their ‘* clamor for an easy dis- 
solution of the marriage contract.’’ The 
best way, therefore, to show their super- 
ficial view of the matter is to picture the 
miserable career of a sensible man mar- 
ried to a coquette, the integrity of the 
union being maintained by the stronger 
vessel, and the weaker one finally saved 
for a repentant death-bed. The plot and 
the quality of the characters on which her 
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moral hinges may be briefly summarized 
as follows : John Seymour, of New Eng- 
land, ‘‘a generous, just, manly, relig- 
ious young fellow,’’ well read in the law 
and a flourishing manufacturer, thirty- 
three years of age, is fascinated by and 
marries Lillie Ellis, a conventional co- 
quette, born and living in New England, 
but not credited to the Puritan stock, and 
who, aged twenty-seven, makes John be- 
lieve at the time of her marriage with 
him she is but twenty. Lillie is depicted 
as heartless, extravagant, given to lying, 
a flirt with fast men, smoking cigarettes, 
on the verge of criminality, and with 
no personal influence over her mate but 
that of her caresses, such as jumping on 
John’s lap and fondling him when she 
has a point to gain, which incident forms 
the subject of one of the illustrations. 
Lillie at last dies, according to the poetic 
justice of Mrs. Stowe’s moral, repentant, 
loved by John to the last through an un- 
limited faith in womankind, ‘“‘ true to the 
fair illusion of first love, the dearest and 
most sacred of all.’’ 

We do not think that Mrs. Stowe’s 
story or moral will convert the short- 
sighted and reckless friends of the inter- 
ests of woman or of man either; and for 
this reason, that Mrs. Stowe, as an artist, 
does not conform to the requirements of 
artistic construction by maintaining the 
ideal integrity of her principal character. 
She makes the usual blunder of women 
novelists, that of creating male characters 
according to the sentimental standard of 
motive and action peculiar to her own 
sex. The ideal man is not a creature of 
sentiment, but of reason; not the victim 
of abandoned impulses, but tlie master of 
these and an actor through reflection and 
judgment. The great teachers in creative 
art, Shakespeare and Balzac, never exhib- 
it in their delineations of ideal men incon- 
gruous motives and paradoxical actions. 
The manly and the just as well as the 
vulgar and unprincipled in their works 
are true -to their characters throughout. 
Othello when he suspects Desdemona is 
not a candidate for uxorious blandish- 
ment. Hamlet when he catches Ophelia 
in a lie is certainly not sentimentally 
kind. In enjoining her to go toa nunnery 
and not become *‘a breeder of sinners,’’ 
he is consistent with Shakespenre’s ideal 
of man, which is that he is not ‘* passion’s 
slave.’’ Balzac does not state his moral 
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‘* exactly,’’ but works it out so that we 
perfectly grasp its profound significance. 
He compreheuds the virtues and vices of 
human nature in their natural juxtapo- 
sition, and never perverts their operation 
with a favorite moral conceit of hw own. 
Mrs. Stowe ignores the organic emotions 
of man’s nature, and really portrays in 
her ideal man a simpleton. Taking John 
Seymour for what Mrs. Stowe says, and 
not shows, that he is, he would be so 
ashamed of the predicament in which he 
had got himself that he would never ex- 
pose his weakness to the world by dis- 
carding Lillie. ‘* Manly,’’ ‘‘just,’’ and 
‘** religious,’’? he would never be caught 
yielding to the transparent caresses of a 
married flirt. We are therefore obliged, 
in justice to the much-abused ‘ short- 
sighted ’’ and ‘ reckless ’’ pleaders for 
the rights of woman, to enter opposite 
Mrs. Stowe’s case in our critical calendar: 
Not proven. 

There is a secondary character, a foil 
to Lillie, and another type of woman, 
the sister of John, named Grace, who is 
supposed to be a model New England girl. 
We find a moral in this character. Grace 
is ‘one of those women formed under the 
kindly-severe discipline of Puritan New 
England, . . . superior to those mere 
feminine caprices and impulses which 
often hurry very generous and kindly-na- 
tured persons into ungenerous and dis- 
honorable conduct.’’ This is about the 
same as to say that whatever nature a 
New England girl is born with, instead of 
being left to healthy expansion in this 
world of trial, subject to a common sym- 
pathy for all beautiful things, and to a 
common charity for all human shortcom- 
ings, had better be artificially shaped. 
Grace had *‘ thin, white hands’’; she 
could discuss everything ‘‘ from jelly up 
to the profoundest problems of science 
and morals, . . . matters of amusement 
in every New England family ’”’ (!) ; she 
was ‘* too thoughtful, too conscientious, 
too delicate to marry for anything but a 
pureiy personal affection.’? She is a 
maiden over thirty, ‘‘ with no present 
thought or prospect of marriage,’’ the 
sequel, however, disclosing her to have 
been from the start secretly in love, and, 
from Mrs. Stowe’s own showing, sure of 
her man. Setting aside an artistic incon- 
sistency of this sort, we doubt if the pre- 
vailing state of single blessedness among 
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New England women, which is the text 
illustrated by this character, can be ex- 
plained, as Mrs. Stowe would insinuate, 
by a super-refinement of feeling. The 
fact is statistical, as well as admitted by 
Mrs. Stowe, that men in New England are 
scarcer than women, and the latter could 
not mate to their liking if they would. 
So well established is this fact that it 
seems to us an infraction of artistic law 
to push the sentimental beyond a natural 
condition of things. Again, while we are 
on the matter of artistic management, if 
she wishes an intelligent reader to ad- 
mire the moral or physical vigor of a 
model woman, let her not be described as 
possessing ‘* thin, white hands,’’ a fea- 
ture betokening impoverished blood, and 
which, in these days of physiological re- 
search, is a defect inconsistent with ideal 
completeness. 

Mrs. Stowe depicts characters low in the 
scale of human and social development, 
like Topsy, skilfully and with fidelity to 
nature. Considering things objectively, 
she is a good limner ; it is only when em- 
ploying a stalking-horse for moral strides 
that she perverts the order of things and 
ceases to be a true artist. Lillie, the co- 
quette of this story, sufficiently well 
drawn, is a type of character frequently 
encountered in our society—a flimsy, su- 
perficial feminine butterfly, so transparent 
that no man with ever so little experience 
could be deceived by her, and success- 
ful matrimonially with some juvenile or 
when backed up by fortune. Mrs. Stowe 
accounts for the existence of this creature 
in this fashion: ‘‘ Put pretty girls who 
have not wise mothers where you will, 
there is some man busying himself in their 
instruction.’’ ‘* Men of profound sense ”’ 
encourage spoiled children to chatter non- 
sense. Judges of the Supreme Court and 
Secretaries of State ‘‘ delighted to have 
Lillie give her opinion in their respective 
departments. Scholars and literary men 
flocked around her, . . . satisfied that she 
knew enough to blunder agreeably on any 
subject.’’ Lillie *‘ numbered among her 
admirers many lights of the church,” 
having flirted with ‘‘ bishops, priests, and 
deacons,’’ the clergy, when off duty, be- 
ing ‘‘ no safer guides of attractive young 
women than other mortal men.’’ These 
passages show certain home influences 
which in Mrs. Stowe’s opinion help to 
form character like Lillie’s. We will not 
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stop to consider whether this is a war- 
rantable use of the above-named social 
factors, but pass on to other causes. Mrs. 
Stowe travels abroad. She does not con- 
fine the causes of her heroine’s corrupt 
nature to the foregoing agencies, but as- 
signs French millinery, novels, and the 
like, quoting from Balzac one of his subtle 
analyses of the Parisian woman, who lies 
admirably, ‘so naively impertinent, so 
pretty, so graceful, so true in her lying!” 
in order to account for Lillie’s mendacity. 
We question whether all this is artistic- 
ally proper. It may be admitted that 
** French theatres, French novels, French 
operas do affect American fashionable so- 
ciety, and that things said of the Parisian 
woman begin in some cases to apply to 
some women in America’’; but in analyz- 
ing the soil which produces an indigenous 
plant like Lillie, would it not be well to 
recognize and admit demoralizing ele- 
ments of its own? For instance, if we 
were to write a novel or wished to point 
a moral, we would strive to imitate the 
artistic integrity of Balzac, and show that 
a woman like Lillie was the natural pro- 
duct of that cold and calculating senti- 
ment which pervades our society, due to 
national and individual egotism, parental 
neglect, a low standard of education, and 
reverence for social eminence on financial 
grounds. With human nature, as with 
plants and animals, like causes produce 
like effects. They are the same in Ameri- 
ca as in France. Why should the rank 
weeds of our own fertile soil be repre- 
sented as nurtured and matured by a for- 
eign atmosphere? We are chary of 
attributing any of the good we are re- 
markable for to foreign sources: why not 
manfully bear our burden of evil? In 
considering the artistic purposes of a 
writer of Mrs. Stowe’s genius, is it per- 
tinent to ask the following question: 
Ilow is it that with all the virtues which 
exist organically in New England charac- 
ter, with the great intellectual resources 
of its churches, and schools, and press, 
with the young brought up in such model 
families, they should, according to her, 
when they mature, fall su easily into 
French ways and absorb the contaminat- 
ing sentiments of the French mind? There 
must be some weakness of structure, men- 
tally or physically, to account for such a 
feebleness of will. Poor Grace, in spite 
of her New England education, dons a 
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Parisian gown ordered for the occasion 
when her brother marries; and when 
mentally depressed, instead of resorting to 
native literature for consolation, says, ‘* I 
am going to take a course of the Bible 
and Fénelon.’’ Mrs. Stowe, is Fénelon 
American? 

** Seep Trutus, or Bible Views of Mind, 
Morals, and Religion.’’ By Pharcellus 
Church, D.D., author of ** Philosophy of 
Benevolence,’ ‘* Religious Dissensions, 
their Cause and Cure, a Prize Essay,” 
etc. Sheldon & Co., New York, and T. & 
T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

As the result of an exhaustive study of 
the writings of the ancient alchemists, the 
late General Ethan Allen Hitchcock ar- 
rived at the conclusion that these philoso- 
phers were moved by an insatiable acquis- 
itiveness, not for gold, but for the spirit- 
ual truth which was with them the high- 
est object of attainment, and which they 
symbolized by the material substance held 
in chief esteem among others. In an age 
fanatically devoted to the mere forms of 
religion, there survived a remnant who 
had a living perception of those interior 
and fundamental truths which are the an- 
imating soul of all forms, and continue 
when the forms which should embody 
them have been divorced from them and 
given over to decay. The true alchemists, 
as General Hitchcock claims, in all their 
formulas laid singular stress upon the 
necessity for first purifying the materials 
with which they dealt; but these were not 
the base substances of nature, but the 
forms of the higher organisms of the soul, 
through whose purification they sought to 
enter into the knowledge of the noble 
mysteries hidden from all but ‘‘ the pure 
in heart.’? There were true and false al- 
chemists. The true, whose formulas the 
false sought in vain to apply to the trans- 
mutation of metals, were men of whom 
their generation were not worthy; who 
were forced to hide their convictions from 
the prevailing unbelief under the veil of 
symbolism. 

The theory of General Hitchcock, so far 
as it relates to the alchemists, may be 
more fantastic than sound, but certain- 
ly he is right in his main proposition. 
There are truths which escape theologi- 
cal dogmatism, the profoundest researches 
of science and the most subtle specula- 
tions of investigation merely intellectual. 














These truths find their expression in be- 
liefs which have passed unscathed through 
the flames of past inquisitions to encoun- 
ter with equal confidence the fires of 
modern skeptical scorn. They draw their 
life from belief in a Revelation which has 
come out in our day from the protection of 
superstitious reverence to meet full-fronted 
the assaults of the most searching criti- 
cism ; to be buried in the grave which 
science is digging for superstition, its 
enemies declare ; to rise to a nobler and a 
wider comprehension among men, as its 
friends devoutly believe. ‘* Seed Truths,”’ 
a work by the Rev. Pharcellus Church, 
D.D., which appears simultaneously froin 
the press of Messrs. T. & T. Clark of 
Edinburgh and that of Messrs. Sheldon & 
Co. of New York, gives new expression 
to this ‘latter faith. Unlike the ancient 
craftsmen who sought to retain the know- 
ledge of their mysteries in the hands of 
the few, our modern alchemists seek to 
make all men partakers in their secret ; 
and of these modern alchemists Dr. 
Church is evidently one. He has sought 
to lay bare the interior meaning and mys- 
tery of the Revelation which has been 
with him the object of devout study dur- 
ing a lifetime. He aims to mak that 
Revelation its own interpreter, and, dis- 
carding all attempts to establish favor- 
ite theological propositions by collating 
proof texts, he endeavors to catch its 
spirit and to interpret it as a whole. 
Something of the difficulty of the task he 
has overlooked, we think ; and this attempt 
to bring his ideas, or rather his intui- 
tions, within the reach of intellectual con- 
viction will strike many of those to whom 
he appeals as obscure. They will here 
and there find themselves wishing that the 
author’s language were as clear to others 
as his thought always seems to be to him- 
self, and tantalize themselves with at- 
tempting to attacha very precise meaning 
to some use of word or phrase, for the 
sake of seizing an elusive thought, and 
after all be obliged to fall back on the 

road scope of the book to elucidate the 
particular expression. The writer’s gen- 
erous intentness on his main purpose has 
no doubt induced this comparative neg- 
lect of verbal perspicuity. Though he 
follows the methods of thought peculiar 
to orthodox theology, his work is notice- 
able for a freedom from conventional 
statement, such as naturally springs from 
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a spiritual condition in which the practi- 
cal religious interest predominates over 
the merely perfunctory dogmatic. It is 
emphatically a living book—that is, one 
in which the personal experience of the 
author is an important factor. Spiritual 
insight is manifest on every page, but in- 
tuition speaks to intuition, and seers have 
a small audience. 

We are inclined to think that Dr. 
Church’s deviations from the uniformity 
of Christian doctrine, as held among the 
churches which come under the gener- 
al designation of ‘‘ evangelical,” are nei- 
ther so wide nor so numerous as he appears 
himself to suppose they are. At any 
rate, we are confident that, whatever the 
orthodox doctors say of his teaching, the 
great body of orthodox believers are sub- 
stantially with him. Indeed, his volume 
may fitly be described to be an attempt 
at logical and systematic formulation 
of Christian doctrine, as Christian doc- 
trine is actually gathered by the unso- 
phisticated sense of believers in general 
from the Scriptures themselves, without 
direct influence from current ecclesiastical 
symbols. 

The master purpose of the book is to 
plead for a theology derived by exegesis 
from the Bible, as contrasted with the 
metaphysical theology excogitated from 
the subjectivity of the schouls; its au- 
thor believing with Isaac Taylor that 
**those who, through a course of years, 
have been used to read the Scriptures 
unshackled by systems, and bound to no 
conventional modes of belief, such read- 
ers must have felt an impatience in wait- 
ing, not for the arrival of a new revela- 
tion from heaven, but of an ample and 
unfettered interpretation of that which 
has been so long in our hands.”’ 

‘*RemnpEER, Dogs, and Snow-Shoes; ” 
a journal of Siberian travel and explora- 
tion made in the years 1865-67, by Rich- 
ard J. Bush. (Harper & Brothers.) This 
volume is due to an abortive effort to es- 
tablish telegraphic communication be- 
tween the New and Old Worlds by the 
way of Behring’s Straits, the effort being 
frustrated by the successful laying of the 
second Atlantic cable. Although the pro- 
ject failed, the world has gained some- 
thing by it in the production of this book. 
Mr. Bush’s account of the Siberian tribes 
and country—the manners and customs of 
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human beings crowded up in one corner 
of the planet where life and civilization 
seem scarcely possible—the wonderful ser- 
vice to man of dogs and reindeer, together 
with his descriptions of scenery and phe- 
nomena peculiar to a land under the do- 
minion of frost, forms an entertaining and 
valuable addition to our travel literature. 

It is of special interest in connection 
with the recent works of Tylor and Lub- 
bock, who are correlating the primitive 
and barbarous conditions of man in vari- 
ous parts of the globe, and applying to 
human progress the great idea of evolution. 
Few travellers furnish more trustworthy 
testimony. There is no exaggeration in 
his narrative for sentimental or sensation- 
al purposes, no perversion of the objective 
to favor a foregone conclusion. 

Among the wonders he records is that 
of remarkable human strength in the 
shape of strong-jawed Cossacks, who ex- 
tract nails from boards with their teeth, 
and who test the quality of an axe by bit- 
ing or trying to bite off its edge. He 
mentions frequently the excessive fondness 
of the Siberians for alcohol, a fact that 
gives further support to the theory that a 
cold temperature has quite as much to do 
with this vice as taste or appetite. Its 
prevalence in the north and gradual dis- 
appearance as one travels south indicate 
that physical as well as moral causes mast 
be considered in its eradication. The cus- 
tom of buying a wife obtains among some 
of the Siberian tribes, a custom intended 
to prevent young men from marrying be- 
fore they are able to support families, and 
which, Mr. Bush says, is a better institu- 
tion than weuld appear at first sight. 
Girls are estimated according to the 
wealth and standing of parents, and are 
generally disposed of by their value in 
reindeer, say from eighty deer down to 
two, although in one place he knew of a 
spouse who was purchased for a plug of 
tobacco. Feeling, affection, love seems to 
be of as little account in the frigid zone as 
in the fashionable zone of all countries, 
The Siberian tribes are emerging from 
idolatry through the rites of the Greek 
Church, which the Russians are slowly 
establishing among them. Incantation, 
a remnant of a primitive condition of 
things, still exists, and especially in the 
treatment of the sick. During an epi- 
demic in which the Tchuctchus were dy- 
ing off rapidly, their ‘‘ shamans ’’ (similar 
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to the Indian medicine-man) sacrificed 
dogs by hundreds to appease the wrath of 
the Evil Spirit, the snow around their 
dwellings being drenched with blood; 
this failing to arrest the malady, they 
finally immolated an old chief, who forced 
his own son to become his executioner. 
An expiation of this sort carries us back 
to a remote antiquity, when religion con- 
sisted of sacrifice to a malevolent being, to 
a time long before man got to be conscious 
of any good principle in life. Certain Si- 
berian tribes, as with the Esquimaux liv- 
ing in the same latitude, but separated by 
an immense continent, seem incapable of 
providing for the future. Famine fre- 
quently overtakes them. Through an un- 
willingness to labor, even for two weeks 
when fish are abundant, and a winter’s 
supply can easily be stored, they neglect 
to catch and dry them, and thus suffer ex- 
tremely. Severe cold evidently paralyzes 
the intellect, the warm season being sim- 
ply one of passing enjoyment. Siberia is, 
of course, a land of furs. In some places 
the ermine has little value, the author 
having passed through a settlement where 
ermine were only caught to pay taxes, 
their skins being for sale at six cents each. 
The best furs are monopolized by and 
stored for the Russian Government. 
Thieves stealing furs are punished with 
death. Mr. Bush’s accounts of the dogs 
and reindeer, so useful as food and as car- 
riers, are full of interest. When the feet 
of the dogs get to be raw and lacerated 
through travelling on the ice, the natives 
put socks on them, it being no uncommon 
thing to see whole teams of these animals 
clad in boots. His team of dogs travelled 
2,400 miles, and 1,500 in the space of 
twenty days. The book abounds likewise 
with facts in relation to meteoroiogy and 
zoology, and especially with those which 
illustrate the limitations of savage devel- 
opment ; and they are stated in such a way 
as not only to satisfy the scientific investi- 
gator, but to please the general reader. 





‘“*THe Book of the East, and Other 
Poems.’’ By Richard Henry Stoddard. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Stoddard is one of the true poets who. 
feel that simple subjects of permanent hu- 
man interest are those that invite and test 
genius. Obeying the Horatian preeept 
of the poetic art, he wins the pure praise 
promised to the few who treat every-day. 
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themes so as to raise them to dignity and 
grace. He can rescue the relatiun of the 
sexes from the wrangles of the platform, 
and set forth its meaning with just force 
and lively instances in ‘*A Woman’s 
Poem,’ ‘* Without and Within,’”’ and 
**Qn the Town.’”’ Or he can gather up 
all the associations with sturdy and home- 
ly love of country, heighten them by vivid 
touches of fancy, and group them in grand 
historic procession under their symbol, in 
‘* When this Old Flag was New.” The 
worn story of Valley Forge grows great, 
as freshly told in all its dreary details by 
the veteran who remembers it in peace at 
home; and a thousand orations have been 
wasted in failure to celebrate, as a few no- 
bly plain stanzas can do, the work and 
death of Lincoln. 

The extreme difficulty of style in ballad- 
writing—io be familiar yet not prosaic— 
is met by the author through careful study 
of rustic old English speech, with hardly 
a lapse into commonplace. Yet where he 
has yielded to the temptation of some 
great occasion of the hour, his measure 
rises into a suitable fulness and grandeur. 
There is a trick of illuminating, as with 
phosphorus, the downfall of thrones, that 
brings the words blazing out against the 
dark background of the subject ; and there 
is a fashion of cramming, to order, a cata- 
logue full of capitals, that passes for poe- 
try with some newspapers. But in his 
‘*Coosar,’? Stoddard commands a vehe- 
mence that is severe as well as lofty; and 
his ‘*Mare Victum’’ condenses great 
thoughts in a nobly irregular melody 
about a great human achievement. 

The most finished among these verses 
are the tributes to other poets, which 
the author’s clear critical judgment and 
genial appreciation of their merits have 
shaped into words both apt and generous. 
It seems scarcely possible to say anything 
new of Shakespeare, but the vision of his 
creation is striking and finely expressed. 

‘ Vates Patri ’’ does eloquent justice to 
the genius devoted to patriotism of the 
father of American poets; and the solemn 
introduction of Thackeray in ‘* Adsum ”’ 
to the immortal company 

Where—little seen but Light— 
The only Shakespeare is— 

has not a line nor a word beneath the 
height of its subject. 

It is genuine poetic instinct as much as 
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the dread of mere popularity that leads 
the author to aim at something higher 
than a reputation for brilliant or sensa- 
tional verse-making. It is not enough 
for him if he can describe picturesquely, 
or narrate with vigor, or command assent 
to his philosophy, unless he has studied 
in himself and can touch in others the 
springs of feeling. These pvems are 
full of instances of such study and such 
power. ‘* After a Funeral,’’ ** Courage 
and Patience,”’ ** In Memoriam,”’ contain 
lines speaking with pathos for what they 
reveal, and with solace in what they teach. 
They are written not as one would write— 
as many have written—who fancied that 
he felt, and strained utterance to convey 
feigned emotion, but as simply and natur- 
ally as the broken words falter in sorrow 
too real to care whether or how it betrays 
itself. And the shades of gayer sentiment 
and fancy lightly caught and conveyed in 
many of the couplets are as delicate and 
capricious as glimpses of spring sunshine, 
reminding us often of Heine’s wilful whim- 
sical stanzas. Nor are those deeper ques- 
tions left untouched which the restless- 
ness of modern life rather urges than si- 
lences. ‘* An Invocation,’ ‘* Wandering 
along a Waste,”’ suggest the emptiness of 
fame and greatness. 

** Gone like a Wind that Blew a Thou- 
sand Years Ago,’’ and ‘* Why Stand ye 
Gazing,’’ isa bold and free outburst, not 
necessarily irreverent, of those unsatisfied 
doubts as to the why, whence, and whith- 
er of human life which can neither be 
suppressed nor fully answered. 

The ‘* Book of the East ’’ contains two 
poems which might have given its title. 
One, the ‘‘ King’s Sentinel,”’ tells the 
Persian legend of the guard who gave up 
his child’s life to redeem his master’s, 
and conveys in very subtle and mystical 
touches the weird conception of the 
prince’s spirit parted from and rejoining 
his body. The other is an allegory, using 
with some modification the Egyptian 
myth of Isis and Typhon as a vehicle fur 
the story of disunion and reconstruction 
The parallel is reflected in large and sim 
ple images, with a fitness far above mere 
ingenuity. The fable as originally adapted 
by Milton is singularly applied to the 
pursuit of truth in his treatise on the 
Liberty of Printing; and its presence 
there may have suggested the uncommon 
and impressive measure into which these 
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lines are framed, resembling that of the 
grand Christmas hymn, yet with certain 
halts and shortenings that greatly height- 
en its effect for the purpose sought. 

But the book is really christened after 
the translations, which compose less than 
a fourth of it, from the Persian and oth- 
er Eastern languages, probably derived 
through the medium of prose renderings, 
for we believe the author does not profess 
to be an Oriental scholar. Yet this ele- 
ment of weakness is unperceived, from 
the care with which feelings common to 
humanity in every clime are kept true to 
local coloring in expression. Among all 
these voices, speaking of little else than 
passion, it is surprising that the Chinese 
has the most of a certain homely tone, of 
humor even, and delicate imagery. But 
the best of such transplanted flowers, not 
excepting Coleridge’s Circassian imita- 
tion, seem pale and sickly among the 
hardier, varied growth of Western senti- 
ment. Even though the unrolling manu- 
scripts of Japan should reveal to us a 
Burns or a Béranger, still, in literature 
as in action, ‘* better half a y2ar of Eu- 
rope than a cycle of Cathay.”’ 

If the author will do injustice to his 
own powers by wasting them on the re- 
production of others’ work, we commend 
as a subject more congenial to them those 
of the quatrains of tne Persian Omar, the 
Tent-maker, which remain untranslated 
into English. Of about five hundred of 
these, dryly rendered into prose three or 
four years ago by a dragoman of the 
French embassy, nearly a fourth have 
since appeared in an English version, 
negligent in form, but wonderful for spir- 
it and character. Omar, who wrote two 
hundred years before Dante, is an Orient- 
al combination of Horace and Voltaire. 
He deals with the problems of life, crea- 
tion, and the future with the most daring 
vigor and independence. His poems are 
richly imaginative and penetrated by a 
tone of sadness strangely consonant with 
the spirit of our own day. While inex- 
orable science in the West is pushing its 
researches toward results that promise, 
if justly understood, to transform and 
heighten the fature religion of the race 
rather than destroy it, such a translation 
of these reflections of an Eastern poetic 
philosopher six centuries ago would be an 
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interesting contribution to the sum of hu- 
man thought. 

‘* From Fourteen to Fourscore.” By 
Mrs. S. W. Jewell. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. This is a novel of unusual in- 
terest. The plot is good, the style is ex- 
ceedingly graceful, and the tone of the 
book is pure and elevated throughout. 
The heroine tells her own story. She isa 
New England girl, with fine culture, a 
poetic, sensitive nature, loving all that is 
bright and beautiful in life, and detesting 
the narrow-minded and gloomy bigots who 
endeavor to cast a shadow over her young 
mind. She leaves her native village to 
visit friends, who give her new ideas of 
life, and introduce her into a circle far 
more brilliant than the society of Maple- 
wood. Here she falls in love with Philip 
Yorke, and after many trials and a long 
separation, necessary both for the devel- 
opment of the story and that of the hero- 
ine’s character, they are finally united. 
Mr. Yorke is drawn with great vigor, and 
indeed all the characters in the book are 
original and strongly delineated 

Wiru the patronage of the King of 
Bavaria, and under the supervision of a 
historical commission appointed by the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Munich, a 
work of peculiar historical interest has 
for the past six years been in course of 
publication. It is a collection of the his- 
torical songs and melodies of the German 
people from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century, inclusive. The third and fourth 
volumes, lately published, complete the 
work (‘* Die histurischen Volkslieder der 
Deutschen, vom 13.-16. Jahrhundert, ge- 
sammelt und erlautert von R. von Lilien- 
cron’’). The third volume, 1507 to 1529, 
contains a large variety of popular poetry 
concerning the Turks and the Turkish 
invasion, and of ballads relating to the 
first Turkish siege of Vienna, a large 
number of which are attributed to Hans 
Sachs. Pieces of a later period, on all 
the leading events of German history, are 
also included. A supplement gives the 
old melodies to which the poetry was sung. 
It appears that many of these melodies, 
popular in their day, and still in use tc 
some extent, have been preserved by their 
adaptation to church hymns. 








In the ‘‘ Reminiscences of John Adol- 
phus,’’ recently published in London, are 
a number of entertaining and instructive 
matters, from among which we have se- 
lected a few for the benefit of our readers. 
The first one or two that we fall upon 
are clothed ina poetic form. Itseems that 
there was an Englishman about a hun- 
dred years ago very ready at rhyming ex- 
tempore after the manner of Theodore 
Hook, on proper names especially. Some- 
body who had not faith in him said, ‘‘ Oh, 
it is absurd to say you ean rhyme on all 
names. What would you do with Senna- 
cherib and Jehosaphat?*’ Instantly came 

The valiant King Sennacherib 
Of any man could crack a rib, 
But could not of Jehosaphat; 
Pll tell you why—he was so fat. 


A Mr. Homer went into bankruptcy, and 
some unfeeling lawyer thus explained it: 
That Homer should a bankrupt be 
Is not so very Odd, d’ye see, 
If it be true, as I’m instructed, 
That Il he had his books condacted. 

This is a fair variation on the old anec- 
dote where one man says, ‘‘ Homer’s Odd, 
I see,’’ and the other answers, ‘‘ Homer’s 
Ill, I add.” 

ApoLpuvs was himself a joker in a quiet 
way, as wellas a recorderof jokes. When 
the new custom-house in London was be- 
ing erected, he was passing in a boat in 
company with a gentleman concerned in 
the building, who said they must have 
statues on the top, and added, ‘‘ Now 
what do you think, Mr. Adolphus, would 
be appropriate?’’ ‘*Oh,’’ said the oth- 
er, ‘* by all means the twelve Seizers.’’ 


Wuen Sir Samuel Shepherd was a bar- 
rister, Mr. Adolphus says, he met him one 
day in the Court of Common Pleas, look- 
ing for a member of Parliament to give 
him a frank. Mr. A. told him he would 
be sure to find several members in the 
Court of King’s Bench. ‘‘ Oh, yes!”’ he 
replied, ‘* I shall be sure to find plenty of 
vermin there! ’’ Then, seeming to recol- 


lect himself, he added, ‘* But don’t tell 
‘* Indeed I shall,’’ re- 


them I said so.”’ 
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joined Adolphus, “and in your own 
words—you will find plenty of ermine 
there.”” 

Ovr readers may remember the anec- 
dote in the September ‘‘ Club-Room,’’ 
told by the Rev. J. C. Young, about the 
supposed eleventh-hour repentance of a 
criminal named Maskelyne, who, how- 
ever, turned out to be crying because he 
wanted ‘‘a good bellyful afore I die.’ 
Fauntleroy, the famous forger, was even 
cooler in his insensibility. On the morn- 
ing of his execution the ordinary of New- 
gate went into his cell to pray with him, 
and administer such spiritual comfort as 
his terrible position required. He fornd 
Fauntleroy solicitously airing his shirt. 

He furnishes a couple of useful items 
for our children’s department. One of 
them may be added to the enormous pile 
of evidence to prove the transmission of 
qualities by descent. Old Mr. A., at 
about eighty years of age, was so bold as 
to marry a young wife, and in due course 
of time was presented with a son. On 
the day of christening the nurse handed 
young master about, with the usual ex- 
clamation that he was the very image of 
his papa. ‘‘ Very like indeed,’’ said a 
lady ; ‘‘no hair, no teeth.” 

THERE was once a precocious child who 
was taken to a meeting (it was in an Eng- 
lish town) in behalf of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and also to 
consider upon an additional supply of 
curates for some of the churches. Her 
parents, proposing to show her off, charged 
her to be very attentive, so that she might 
be able to answer questions at dinner. 
Sure enough, when dinner came, an oblig- 
ing friend asked the little wonder what 
the meeting had been? ‘‘ The Society for 
the Propagation of Curates,’’ was the 
precocious answer, which closed the ex- 
hibition. 

Frenca courtesy is proverbial. A very 
fine instance of it actually took place on a 
Queen’s birthday in London, and was re- 
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ported to Miss Emily Adolphus by an eye- 
witness. Too many tickets had been is- 
sued for the quarters to be occupied by 
spectators, and after they were quite full 
a Frenchman presented himself escorting 
some ladies, and when informed that 
there was no room, begged and prayed 
that the ladies and gentlemen would con- 
trive to make a little space for one of the 
young persons with him; “‘ pour une en- 
fant chérie,” he said. The good-natured 
English, by pressing and squeezing, con- 
trived to make room for one, when our 
preuz chevalier immediately sprang into 
the place, exclaiming ‘‘ C’est moi-méme,” 
leaving his ladies to shift for themselves. 
On the night of January 25, 1842, was 
christened his Royal Highness Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales. Barham, going out 
to see the illumination, and observing in 
almost every window the initials of the re- 
markable child, namely, A. E., heard some 
one say (but most likely it was himself), 
** Ah, he’ll make acquaintance with the 
other three vowels before he comes of age.”’ 


Barnam (Tom of Ingoldsby) was at a 
dinner where they were telling about an 
invention for extracting the ink from 
parchment, and reducing the parchment 
itself to pure gelatine. “Good,” said 
Barham ; ‘‘now a man may eat not only 
his wards but his deeds.”’ 


Ons of Sir Walter Scott’s stories not re- 
ferred to in any of the Lives is given by 
Mr. Adolphus as follows: There was a 
girl who had a pet lamb and a betrothed 
lover, who had to leave her for a few 
weeks, departing amid tears and woe. 
At his return they sat down in great hap- 
piness to dinner, when the young lady 
said, ‘*‘ You must eat a bit of Willie; I 
had him killed and dressed for this happy 
occasion,”’ 

Sir Watrer would have enjoyed this : 

A gentleman who had been reading 
about the East asked one day in company 
what bird was meant by the bulbul. A 
Scotchman present answered, ‘It must 
mean the cock bird of the coocoo.”’ 


TxHERE was a certain Mrs. Bartley, who 
had a maid-servant capable of having 
been the pattern for Sheridan’s Mrs. 
Malaprop, so well known for her “‘ nice 
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derangement of epitaphs.”’ Mrs. Bartley 
was paralyzed, and only lived by means of 
the kindest and most unceasing care and 
attention from her husband and friends. 
Lane, the lithographic artist, called at 
the door one morning to ask after Mrs. 
Bartley’s health, when the servant an- 
swered, ‘* My mistress is a little better to- 
day, sir; master has used an imprecation 
that made her tingle all over.”” Embro- 
cation, it is to be supposed, was the real 
tingler. 

Mr. E. M., upon occasion of a Happy 
Event in his family circle, wrote the fol- 
lowing to his aunt, an ex-domestic in the 
family of Mr. Adolphus: 

Derr Harnt: This coms with hour love 
to you, hoping thes fwo lines will find you 
well has it leves us at pressent, my wife 
was put to bed this 21 of Sepr, and is 
as well as can bee expted, and as got a 
fine boy and as got six tows a pon won 
fut, so no more at present. Your nevey, 


Tue Revolutionary incident of Captain 
Asgill is sufficiently well known, and how 
near he came to being hung in New Jer- 
sey, after drawing lots and losing, in re- 
taliation for the atrocities of a British par- 
tisan in that neighborhood. But the sort of 
consolation by which his spirits were kept 
up is not so well known. Mr. Adolphus 
has recorded that an old friend of his, 
Harry Greville, was then serving along 
with Asgill, and was deputed to sit up 
with him and comfort him. ‘ Well,” 
said some friend, ‘‘ what did you say to 
keep up his spirits?”’ ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
know,” said Greville; ‘I said, Pooh! 
pooh ! never mind.” 

Aw Irishman, says an ancient tale, 
just coming ashore from an emigrant 
ship, saw an elephant on the dock, the 
beast like himself having just come from 
abroad. On inquiring of a jolly sailor- 
man who was rowing him ashore what 
the baste might be, the conscienceless 
man of the sea told him ‘‘ A mosquito ;” 
and Patrick returned to the ship in 
the same boat and home in the same 
ship; for, he reasoned, if that was a 
specimen of the insects, what were the 
wild animals? Similar, but with a little 
more reason, was the conduct of an Eng- 
lish gentleman who once upon a time 
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landed in Dublin, and went to dine ata 
hotel. The conversation became general, 
and an Irish gentleman addressing him 
said: ‘‘ I presume, sir, you are an Eng- 
lishman?”’? ‘*Iam,sir.”’ ‘* And a Pro- 
testant?’’ ‘Yes, sir.”” ‘Then you 
will have no objection to drink a glass to 
the glorious and immortal memory of 
King William, who delivered us from 
Popery and wooden shoes?” ‘‘Sir,’’ 
said the Englishman, ‘‘ I am come to this 
country merely to see it, and with afirm 
resolution not to say a word about poli- 
tics or religion.”” However, the request 
was urged with so much importunity that 
he filled his glass and was going to com- 
ply, when a powerful Irishman six feet 
and a half high rushed from another part 
of the room, and showing a fist as large as 
a leg of mutton, bawled out, ‘‘ By Jasus, 
if you offer to drink that damnable toast 
in my presence, I’ll dhrive every tooth in 
your head down your throat!’ The 
gentleman incontinently put down his 
glass, took up his carpet-bag, hastened 
back to the packet that brought him, and 
returned home, having ‘‘ seen ’’ Ireland to 
his full satisfaction. 

Parr Witutas, Vinerian Professor, in 
one of his lectures put forth a metaphor 
almost as carefully mixed as that of the 
famous Irish orator who said, ‘‘ I smell a 
rat, I see it brewing in the storm, but I 
will nip it in the bud.’? Williams, in 
speaking of the confusions of the law, ably 
illustrated them by those of his figure. 
‘* Thus,’’ he said, ‘* is the student launch- 
ed on the wide ocean of the law, without 
rudder or compass, jumping like a squir- 
rel from bough to bough, and endeavoring 
in vain to fish up the disjointed members 
of the polypus.”’ 





RIDING IN A STREET CAR. 
“ FH, conductor ! stop that car. 
What a stupid fellow you are ! 
I’ve hurried until I’m ready to drop. 
Why on earth don’t the booby stop ?” 
These are the sounds that greet the ear 
While riding down Walnut street, 
And a man leaps in from a sidewalk near 
And crowds himself into a seat. 


The car from end to end is crammed~ 

Thirty-six people closely Jammed 

Tn a space intended to hold eighteen. 

What do the street car companies mean 
By crowding and cramming 
And crushing and jamming 

Human creatures in such a way ? 

It’s barbarous, wieked, awful, I say! 
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The wind comes sweeping along the floor: 
“ Gracious ! conductor, do shut that door.” 
“T say, old lady, get off my toes ! ” 
“ Your horrid umbrella has hit my nose.” 
The ladies chatter, 
The horses’ hoofs clatter ; 
The driver swears and the car wheels creak, 
The passengers grumble, the babies shriek. 


Trish woman comes charging in, 

Adding her voice to the rest of the din: 

“Shure, will any one gi’ me a place ? 

Thank yez, honey! Bless yer swate face, 

May the saints in heaven--murther ! och ! 
S’int Patrick ! it’s killin’ me fut ye are. 

Git off me toes, ye wretch, or I’ll knock 
Ye—be jabers !—flyin’ out o’ the car!” 


From yonder Teuton’s looks I augur 
He has taken a surfeit of “‘ pretzels and lager.” 
Has yonder sedate old lady a history ? 
Does her life contain any ‘“‘unfathomed mystery”? 
That Sister of Charity, quiet and pale, 
Keeps her eyes on her prayer-book fixed: 
Does the fearful clatter, 
And worldly chatter, 
That on every side her ears assail, 
With the “ Hail Mary ” and creed get mixed ? 


Yonder a pair of crutches rest 
By the side of one whose looks attest 
That he served in the war. He could tell a tate 
Of “ hairbreadth ’scapes,” and that cheek so pale 
Would glow like fire as he told the way 
They charged where the bullets fell like rain. 
Though maimed for life 
In the deadly strife, 
He thinks with pride of that glorious day, 
And counts his loss as his country’s gain. 


What are those schoo! girls whisp’ring about? 

Some very wonderful secret no doubt ; 

How “ Laura was mad and wouldn’t speak 

To Carrie and Belle for one whole week ”; 

How “ Jennie Clarke has such a sweet dress, 
And Mary is going to give a party, 

And Ella declared—but you'll never guess- 
That she perfectly hated Will Macarty |” 


Two lovers sitting side by side 

Seem to intensely enjoy the ride 

A newsboy dashes into the car— 

“* Times,’ sir ? ‘Chronicle?’ Hyer ye are. 
Jist half a dime, sir ; 
Hyer’s yer ‘ Times,’ sir!” 

And off he goes again like a flash, 

And we hear him land in the mud with a splash, 


Here the conductor rings the bell 
And startles the passengers with a yell : 
“ Now then, madam, this is the place ; 
Didn’t you tell me to stop at Race ?” 
Fleshy old lady lumbers out, 

Rolling and lurching from side to side, 
Crushing all toes along the route, 

While expletives follow, a terrible tide. 


Enter a woman richly dressed, 
Glances on every side in quest 
Of a vacant seat, but finding none, 
She stares at a man till he rises from one ; 
But never a word 
Of thanks is heard, 
As she takes the place, for manners are 
Quite out of place in a crowded car, 
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An Edinburgh draper once put forth an 
advertisement ending with this fine touch, 
which we believe may be slightly novel 
even in the United States: “ The lamenta- 
tions at the door are protracted and heart- 
rending when customers contrast the pur- 
chases they have made further up with 
the quality and price of the goods now 
before them.”’ 





A very magnificent diction, but without 
corresponding accuracy of thought, was 
that of a ‘‘ minister’s man ”’ mentioned in 
Dr. Rogers’s ‘* Century of Scottish Life.”’ 
This worthy, who served the minister of 
Kinross, was a considerable reader, and 
had borrowed some of the minister’s bo- 
tanical books. As the minister stepped 
into his flower-garden one morning, he 
found William removing a favorite rho- 
dodendron. ‘* What are you about? ’’ he 
inquired angrily. Taking a hearty pinch 
of snuff, our modern Andrew Fairservice 
—evidently, like his storied predecessor, 
‘* half a scholar to his trade ’’—deliberate- 
ly responded: ‘* Sir, this rottendenthrum 
didna corroborate wi’ the rest o’ the shrib- 
bery. It was in an ower lucrative sitiva- 
tion, so I’ve translatit it ower here.”’ It 
was impossible to refute so learned an ar- 
gument as that, and the amused minister 
held his peace. 

THERE are some other noticeable refer- 
ences to Scotch ‘‘ ministers’ men”’ in Dr. 
Rogers's afore-mentioned ‘* Century of 
Scottish Life.’’ These gentry were person- 
ages somewhat like the doctor’s hired man 
Abel in ‘ Elsie Venner,’’ useful helpers, 
and often possessed of curious traits and 
‘*kinks’’ of character. Thus, the Rev. 
Alexander Moncrieff's man, riding home 
after service with the minister, offered the 
opinion that Mr. M. had been rather too 
emphatic in his assertion that even in sea- 
sons of prayer the world would mingle in 
the suppliant’s thoughts. ‘‘ Well, John,”’ 
said Mr. Moncrieff, ‘I'll give you the 
horse you ride upon if you’ll pray five 
minutes without a worldly thought.” 
** Done,”’ said John, who forthwith asked 
the minister to ride on slowly while he 
‘* prayed a bit.”’ Mr. Moncrieff did so, 
and after a space John came up asking, 
‘** Did you say, sir, I was to have the bri- 
dle too?’ ‘I fear you thought about 


this upon your knees, John,”’ said the 
minister. John turned away his head and 
was silent. 
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Dr. Rocrrs has also some improving 
notices of Scottish clergymen : 

The Rey. Sir Henry Moncrieff, Baronet 
—whata quantity of handles to one name! 
—about whom various pleasant notices 
may be found in Cockburn’s ‘* Reminis- 
cences’’ and other Scottish biography of 
the beginning of this century and the end 
of last, was gifted with sharpness of tem- 
per and of speech. He once thought it 
his duty to administer a reproof to a 
Highland minister who was in arrears 
about a subscription, whereupon the de- 
linquent divine retorted, ‘‘Sir Harry, if 
you’re an anointed minister of the Word, 
you were anointed wi’ vinegar.”’ 

Tue Rev. Mr. Spark, minister of St. 
Magnus in Orkney, once asked a brother 
minister to conduct service for him, and 
afterward to baptize his infant daughter. 
The other readily consented, and for the 
singing immediately before the baptismal 
service mischievously gave out a portion 
of the fifth paraphrase, beginning (in the 
Scotch psalm-book) with the line 

As sparks in close succession rise. 

Now Mr. Sparks’s helpmate, like that 
of the celebrated jurist in the epigram, 
produced him a child each year; and the 
congregation laughed. 

A certain Scottish country minister 
removed from one parish to another, and 
one Sunday ‘‘ exchanged ”’ with his suc- 
cessor in his former charge. At the close 
of the service an elderly woman inquired 
what had become of her ‘‘ ain minister.”’ 
**Oh, we’re exchanging,”’ he replied; 
‘“‘he’s with my people to-day.’’ ‘* In- 
deed, indeed,”’ said the matron, ‘‘ they’ll 
be gettin’ a treat the day.’’ 


Tue Rev. George More of Edinburgh 
was riding one very snowy day, muffled 
up in a Spanish cloak, and with a woman’s 
shawl tied round his neck and shoulders. 
These garments flapping in the wind 
startled the horse of a ‘* commercial trav- 
eller’? who met the divine, and who, irri- 
tated at the plunging of his steed, ex- 
claimed, “ You would frighten the devil, 
sir!’’ ** May be,’’ answered Mr. More, 
‘* for it’s just my trade.”’ 

Dr. Rocers has a pleasant anecdote of 
a Scotchman named Heriot, probably, says 
the author, a descendant of George Heri- 
ot, so well described in ‘* The Fortunes of 
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Nigel.”’ This Mr. Heriot, tenant on one 
of the Marquis of Tweeddale’s farms, was 
selected by that nobleman, at the request 
of the Duke of Wellington, to become his 
private secretary and majordomo, after 
the death of the Duchess. He came on 
experiment, was tried and found well fitted 
for his duties, and was quickly in entire 
possession of the Duke’s confidence. 
Walking in London one day, Mr. Heriot 
met a Seotch friend, who exclaimed, 
**Hollo, Heriot, what are you doing in 
London?’’ ‘*I am private secretary to 
the Duke of Wellington,”’ said Heriot. 
** You be nothing of the sort,’’ said the 
Scotchman indignantly, “‘ and I fear you’re 
doing little good since you would impose 
upon me in this fashion.’’ Returning to 
Scotland, he further bethought himself of 
warning the Duke that ‘‘ one Heriot had 
been passing himself off as his secretary,’’ 
which he did. He received from Apsley 
House in course of post the following sat- 
isfactory reply : 

Sir : Iam directed by the Duke of Welling- 
ton to acknowledge receipt of your letter, and I 
am your obedient servant, 


J. HERIOT, 
Frivate Secretary. 





THE DISHONESTY OF WIDOW GUMP. 


You didn’t know Bill Gump? Well, he were 
the derndest fool ! 
But it were that cuss’s luck for to own one an- 


imile, 
Which the neighbors they all called her the ed- 
dicated mule ; 
An’ I hankered for that beauty till I thought 
that I should spile. 
Well, now, she were a mule !—a flea-bitten kind 
0’ white, 
Jest fifteen hands percizely, an’ the tallest kind 
0’ £0; 
An’ for to see her doin’ tricks it were soothin’ to 
the sight, 


For she scooped the bull caboodle o’ them po- 
nies in the show. 


Pve seed her slip her halter, when no one 
weren’t around, 
An’ then pick up her bucket an’ pump herself 
a drink ; 
An’ thn pull off her saddle an’ roll upon the 
ground ; 
Then go back to her hitchin’ post an’ look 
around an’ wink ! 


I’ve seed her walk a log with Bill, when he were 
that far sprung 

We had to hist him on her back ; an’, as a gen’- 
ral rule, 

When she stepped down at t’other eend he were 
sartin to be flung ; 

So I know’d there were a fortin in the hide o’ 

that there mule, 





But Bill he wouldn’t sell her, though I tried him 
high and low ; 
I laid for him continooal till be nearly laid me 
out. 
Sich talents weren’t no sort o’ use to a bummin’ 
cuss, ye know, 
Which in my hands she’d rake the pile, there 
ar’n’t no sort o’ doubt. 


There come a fresh an’ knocked our bridge : one 
stringer still did stand ; 
An’ Bill he gets right up an’ says, “ I’ll tell yer 
wat I'll do” 
(He were that corned he didn’t know the water 
from the land), 
“My mule agin an X, she’ll cross an’ never 
wet a shoe.” 


T lit right on that proposish like a dead-beat on 
a nip; 
For I knew the beam were icy, an’ her shoes 
were smooth as glass ; 
An’ the odds were ten to nothin’ that there ani- 
mile would slip, 
And all my dreams of fortin that one slip would 
bring to pass. 


I took my stand below the bridge, an’ when they 
tumbled in, 
For to save that splendid animile I give a des- 
prut dive ; 
But the ice was runnin’ thick, an’ though I 
worked like sin, 
When I got her to the bank I were only jist 
alive. 


I were that sore I couddn’t ’tend the funeral, you 
see, 
They oughtn’t to expect it ; but the widder o’ 
that fool 
She baulked right in the traces, and she lays 
Bill’s death to me, 
Which she hangs back in her breechin’ an’ she 
won’t give up that mule ! 


An’ yet there’s fools that talk, an’ I’ve often 
heerd the same, 
If we let the wimmin rote how much honester 
we'll be ; 
But I’ve had enough o’ widders, an’ I know their 
little game, 
Which they ha’n’t no sense 0’ bonor in a busi- 
ness way, ye see. 
L. J. BATES. 





Tuat was an odd coincidence of sounds 
which happened to Sir Nicholas Tindal in 
walking with a guide from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne to Carlisle, for the sake of 
the scenery. His foot slipping on a hill- 
side he fell down, and on getting up asked 
his guide the name of the hill. ‘* Tyne- 
dale Feill,’’ was the answer. The legal 
gentleman thought his guide was jesting 
at him, but he was not. A fell in the 
north of England is a high hill. 

Tue dry humor of Scottish men is often 
resembled by oddities of men of learning, 
though with a different ‘‘local color.’ 


[Nov. 
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Porson’s grotesque puns and versifica- 
tions in Greco-English are as well known 
and as queer, or possibly even queerer, 
than Swift’s famous Latin-English con- 
verations. A mystification connected with 
some Greek iambics of his is, however, not 
so well known. One day in hall at the 
University, Porson took occasion to ob- 
serve that many of our nursery rhymes 
are translations from the Greek. 

‘‘ Indeed ! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Tate, one of 
the Fellows, a credulous person, for whose 
benefit in fact the remark had been made. 

‘© Yes,”’ replied Porson; ‘‘ that one 
about the children sliding on dry ground 
is from Athenseus’s after-supper songs ; 
and to-morrow I will show it to you.”’ 

Next day, sure enough, Porson brought 
in the verses, and beautiful Greek verses 
they were. Tate, and one or two more 
were actually deceived. Professor Dobree 
afterward showed these verses to a great 
German scholar, who, he said, was might- 
ily puzzled by them. 

Sreaxine of University Fellows, there 
have been in assemblies of the same divers 
good utterances, in which the foolish were 
not always spared. In the same college 
with Porson was one Greenwood, a dry 
and serious person, who spoke with grav- 
ity, and left the rest to laugh. One day 
he said he did not like pancakes, from the 
thought of their derivation, viz.: pan 
kakon—all bad. There was a very pert 
and forward person in hall one day. 
When, according to ancient custom, the 
large silver snuff-box was handed round, 
this individual said to Greenwood, who 
was at the head of the table, ‘‘ This snuff- 
box is large enough, Mr. Vice-Master, to 
hold the freedom of a corporation.’’ 

“‘farge enough, sir,”’ said the other, 
** to hold any freedom but youts! ”’ 

On another occasion one of the Fellows 
had fairly wearied the company by unsuc- 
cessful efforts at facetiousness. At last, 
struck by the general silence, he said: 
‘©T am sure it cannot be said that I have 
not done my best to divert you all.’’ 

He was answered by Dr. Ramsden, a 
very serious man, of Yorkshire birth and 
accent, and whom he had constantly at- 
tacked with profane impertinent talk : 
“*In auntient times, sir, there were per- 
sons set apart for that purpose.’? Which 
male the solemn faces all look funny and 
the funny one look solemn. 
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Lorp Kenyon, usually a miserable 
blunderer in the classics, once blundered 
into a pretty good translation. Some one 
quoted Cicero’s ‘* Abiit, excessit, evasit, 
erupit.”” ‘ Yes,”’ said Kenyon, “ that 
means ‘ Over the hills and far away.’ ” 

WE add one other, of which Professor 
T——-r, the excellent and learned Profes- 
sor of the Latin Language and Literature, 
is, or ought to be, able to give an ac 
count. 

‘* Have some of the soup?” said the 
Professor of Law to his learned brother 
the Professor of Latin, who was dining 
with him. 

‘* Thank you,”’ said the Latinist, a lit- 
tle dubiously, ‘‘I rather think I won’t 
to-day. Soup sometimes disagrees with 
me.”’ 

‘** But do, my dear fellow; it’s splen- 
did.’’ 

“*Oh, then, I’m sure I won’t; the bet- 
ter the soup the more harm it does, you 
know. Summum jus, summa injuria! ”’ 





As for Professor Vince, Doctor Routh, 
and the Rev. Mr. Bowles, they were only 
funny by being absurd. 

Professor Vince (of Cambridge), al- 
though a very fine mathematician, was dull 
and matter-of-fact in ordinary conversa- 
tion. Dr. Mansel, master of his college, 
used to write epigrams and then repeat 
them in hall, prefacing them by observing 
*¢ That wicked man Vince has made another 
epigram.’’ It was Vince who really made 
the geometrician’s excuse for not calling 
on Sir Astley Cooper, who had given him 
an address in some square or other, and 
on meeting him afterward asked why he 
had not come. ‘*I did come,’’ said the 
accurate old fellow, ‘‘ but there was some 
mistake. You told me that you lived ina 
square, and I found myself in a parallelo- 
gram, and so I went away again.”’ 


Op Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was a famous scholar, 
and lived to be a hundred years old. He 
had one day been saying many kind and 
encouraging things to a certain favorite 
of his, afterwards eminent for Biblical 
scholarship, sanctity, and sense of the lu- 
dicrous, the Rev. John W. Burgon. So 
the junior at last asked the patriarch to 
give him some single pear! of advice, some 
great saying or gokKen rule of proceeding 
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which might stay by him and serve him 
through all his future life. The sage an- 
swered : *‘ Always verify citations.’’ ‘Tru- 
ly, for scholars, the law is of far greater 
import and far more needed than any but 
scholars can well imagine. 

The same stout old doctor, in his ex- 
treme old age, was visited by John Lord 
Campbell, who had long and amicable de- 
bates with him on divers subjects. At 
parting Dr. Routh said, “‘ My lord, I 
have had pleasure in making your ac- 
quaintance, and in exchanging minds with 
you. I hopeit will not be many years be- 
fore we meet again.”? Lord Campbell was 
infinitely amused, and added, on repeating 
the farewell, ‘‘ Did he think he and I were 
going to live forever?’”’ 

Tue Rev. Wiliam Lisle Bowles, some- 
what known as a sonnetteer, was much 
more entertaining as a case of absence of 
mind. Being todine along with his wife 
at a friend’s, and having gone up to dress, 
he did not appear when the bell rang, and 
Mrs. Bowles requested that he might not 
be waited for. After the soup and fish 
had been served, a servant desired Mrs. 
Bowles to step up to her husband, who 
wished to see her. She found the rever- 
end and poetic man ina terrible fury, with 
no trousers on, with one leg bare, and the 
other clad in a black silk stocking. 
‘* Here, madam,”’ he cried out, ‘ that 
idiot of a maid of yours has put me up 
only one silk stocking for my two legs; 
the consequence is, I can’t go down stairs 
to dinner nor have my dinner at all, unless 
some is sent up to me here!”’ ‘* Oh, my 
dear,’’ replied his amiable wife, ‘‘ you 
need not stand on much ceremony with 
such old friends. Put on again the stock- 
ings which you have taken off, and come 
down in them. I will explain matters to 
the company.”’ The parson complied, and 
on peeling off the black stocking found the 
other under it. 





Sritt, let us not undervalue absurdity. 
Humor is more laughable than wit; and 
the jolliest specimens of humor are the 
unconscious ones. Such was the specta- 
cle of the inconsistency of Diantha. 

Mrs. Jones’s colored cook Diantha had 
experienced religion, and was about to 
join the church. Now there was a furi- 
ous fend of long standing between Diantha 
and Julius Cesar, the hired man, also a 
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** gentleman from Africa.’’ But, neverthe- 
less, Mrs. Jones was astonished and 
pained one morning to hear a tremendous 
row in the kitchen, and on going to see 
what was the matter, surprised the con- 
vert in the act of aiming a flat-iron at the 
head of Mr. Julius. 

‘* Why, Diantha!’’ expostulated the 
good lady, ‘‘ how can you act so, when 
you remember the profession that you will 
so soon be called on to make? How can 
you join the church if you give way to 
such a wicked frame of mind?’’ 

‘*T knows dat bery well,’’ replied the 
candidate with frankness; ‘‘I knows 
all ’bout dat, missus. I’se ’sperienced 
religion, ’n I’se goin’ to join the church 
shuah, but I'll smash dat nigga fust!”’ 

Au. the most interesting epitapbs are 
possessed of the great element of un- 
consciousness, which indeed is one of the 
most usual accompaniments of genius. 
‘* Zouave ’’ sends us all the way from Seat- 
tle, W. T., the following epitaph, copied 
by him from a ‘‘ wooden gravestone ’’ on 
Roanoke Island in 1862: 


My John is dead ; hard is his bea ; 
And I am left alone. 

My husband dear, that was near, 
Is tuk away and gone. 

This néxtone has a curious distortion 
in the first line, showing that truth is not 
always beauty. We fancy we have al- 
ready seen the substance of the other three 
lines somewhere. 

Dearest husband, father, son, and member of 
Skaggadahunk Lodge, No. 38, Independent Or- 
der Red Men, thou hast left us : 

Here thy loss we deeply feel ; 
But ’tis God that hath bereft us— 
He can all our sorrows heal. 

We need not add that this gem came 
from the obituary department of the 
Philadelphia ‘* Ledger.’’ 

Tue following ‘‘ tetching ”’ verses, from 

rural sheet in the less sophisticated re- 
gions of Pennsylvania, possess a rare com- 
bination of merits. They are, as the edi- 
torial heading shows, an epitaph, on old 
Miller, written by young Miller (with his 
thumb, apparently, if the rhymes ‘‘ and 
sich ”’ afford any indication) ; and an epi- 
taph is a good thing. Then it tells us all 
about the Miller family connection, Then 
it inculeates a weighty moral, which rings 
through and through it like a fish-horn 
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through a choir of cow-bells. The oblig- 
ing correspondent who sends us the lines 
intimates distinctly that these two Millers 
are of the same stock with Joaquin of the 
Sierras, It must be so—Joshua, Jacob, 
Joaquin; three of a kind, making, by the 
way, a pretty strong hand. What the 
deceased Joshua could do as a ‘ poick ” 
does not appear. We suppose that Joa- 
quin will have to try once more after the 
appearance of brother Jacob’s effort. 
These are the verses : 


The following lines, composed on the death of 
Joshua Miller of Jackson, were written by Ja- 
cob R. Miller, with the request that they be 
published : 

He was old, had plenty of gold 
To make his children wealthy ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


There is Mr. Miller, he’s 4 stiller, 
He went to the Boro and made a slur ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


There is Mr. S., we all do guess 
He made the will and made it ili ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


There’s Mr. Bly, he’s pretty shy, 
He will take a joke and make a note ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


There’s Uncle Jake, he’s wide awake, 
Worked three years, don’t get his share ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


There’s Uncle Sam, he ain’t to blame, 
He got the horse, he wants a boss ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


There’s Uncle Linus, he can’t confine us ; 
I’m pretty tall, he’s got it all ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


There’s Mary Ann, the oldest girl, 
Ain’t in the will; she can’t be still ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


She was forgot, withont a doubt ; 
Now boys and girls, we’ll make it out ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


There’s Eliza White, she takes delight ; 
Says boys and girls, we'll make it right ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


There’s Abby Clark, it is pretty dark, 
She is pretty poor, to be sure ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


There is Susan Bly, he’s pretty sly, 
She got the note, ’tis a good joke ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


There’s Dolly Cappel, the best of all, 
She got the check and got it slick ; 
Be sure and make your will right. 


Mother says I am on my bed ; 
The will is wrong, I must be gone ; 
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The will broke out withont a doubt, 

It broke her heart, she must depart ; 

She worked so bard could not say a word, 
Kept in the dark just like a shark : 

She is gone to rest, one of the best, 

She is gone home, one of the best. 





From the depths of New England we 
have received this: 

Old Mr. A. was a fine old gentleman 
of the old school, a very tall, stately old 
man, with a great deal of ‘ presence’ and 
some money. His sons and daughters 
were nice people enough, but not very 
successful in accumulating this world’s 
goods, and some thought they were a lit- 
tle remiss in their efforts toward the 
same. And they used to rather encamp, 
so to speak, in ‘ the old house at home,’ 
along with their families, in fact. Now 
Mr. A. stood it for a very long time, with 
a patience beyond that of either a father 
or a father-in-law. It was during the 
night season that his endurance gave out 
at last, but he breathed no word of the 
fact until breakfast time, when the goodly 
array of his descendants was seated in ser- 
ried lines up and down the long table, and 
the moment came when most stately old 
gentlemen would have asked ‘ a blessing.’ 
Old A. suddenly arose, while every eye 
was riveted upon his unaccustomed ac- 
tion. Rearing his towering form erect, 
he gave one look around, and made pro- 
clamation in the following sheriff-like 
terms, and with immense emphasis: ‘* O 
yes! O yes! O yes! This Horer will 
be closed precisely at twelve o’clock at 
noon this day. All parties concerned will 
take notice thereof and govern themselves 
accordingly.’ 

And it was so. 





CotoneL Gtven, one of Indiana’s most 
gallant volunteer soldiers during the war, 
now Deputy Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, is fond of a joke, and likes to 
make the opportunity for the perpetration 
of one. Some time since the Colonel, 
whose duties are principally with manu- 
facturers of and dealers in spirituous 
and fermented liquors, made a tour of in- 
spection of the breweries of the West. At 
St. Louis he found some very fine ones, 
having immense vaults for the storage of 
lager beer, great quantities of which are 
consumed in tkat city. The Colonel was 
going through one of these vaults under 
the guidance of its Teutonic proprietor, 
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who expatiated n broken English upon 
its capacity. He finally called the Colo- 
nel’s attention to the huge casks, made 
in the vault, for holding the beer. The 
Colonel, a little disgusted at the German’s 
constant praise of his premises, said the 
casks were certainly very large; ‘* but,”’ 
said he, ‘* they’ve got larger ones in Pitts- 
burgh. Why, some of those are so large 
that four couples can dance a cotillion on 
the head of them.”’ 

‘* Vat you say?’’ replied the German. 
* You call dem big casks? Dem is nod- 
ding. Vy, I’ve seen beer casks in Berlin 
bigger as dem—so big dat more as a hun- 
dred Dutch gals at a time can valse on 
de bung-hole.”” 

The Colonel called for ‘‘ zwei lager,”’ 
and departed. 





An observing correspondent sends us a 
carefully-pencilled study of old H., whom 
he describes as ‘‘a fine old man, kind- 
hearted to all, and leading a blameless 
life.’ They used to call the gods of 
Olympus blameless, toc. In both cases 
it was, we fancy, because it had been dis- 
covered that it did no good to find fault 
with them. Old H. is, it would seem, a 
most agile old person, having a distinct 
‘* string-halt ’’ in each leg, and one weak 
knee, so that at every step the foot flies 
up twelve or thirteen inches, and every 
little while the right knee gives out, and 
down goes the persevering old acrobat on 
all fours. He likes jokes too, and makes 
them on occasion; so that between his 
antics and his wit he is quite an an- 
tiquity. 

Old H. is a shoemaker by trade. Now 
it is well known that, from the days of 
Jacob Behmen downward, shoemakers 
have claimed high ea-officio endowments 
of spiritual might. One day three gen- 
tlemen happened to be in his shop togeth- 
er, who informed old H. that they had all 
beenshoemakers, and were now clergymen. 

‘Good heavens, what a fall!” ex- 
claimed he of the mystical handicraft ; ‘‘ I 
suppose it was occasioned by your hard 
drinking ! ” 

Old H. though of late abstinent, used 
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to be himself extremely fond of liquor, 
whose effects, our correspondent intimates, 
were liable to be confounded by the 
casual observer with those of the afore 
said little physical failings. He was once 
lectured at great length for his evil prao- 
tices in the matter of drink, and in par- 
ticular for distressing his family by re- 
maining absent from home when drunk. 

** Wal,” said old H. candidly, ‘* I do’ 
know but what you are about right, but 
after all I guess it’ll about average.” 

‘* How average?’’ inquired the friend 
of temperance. 

‘* Why,’’ rejoined old H., ‘* sometimes 
I don’t git quite home, and sometimes 1 
git a leetle by home; but I swear I aver- 
age home, and that’s more than most 
people can say.’’ 

It may be imagined that the chat of this 
old philosopher, punctuated by means of 
his variegated mode of progression, his 
‘walk and conversation,’’ so to speak, 
greatly relieves the quiet of his rustic 
dwelling-place. 





Ar a picnic, last summer, lunch was 
ready, and as all were gathering around 
the little piece of smooth ground that did 
duty as a table, and looking with eager 
anticipation at the dainties spread before 
us, McD—— apologetically exclaimed, 
‘* There! I meant to have brought some 
calf’s-foot jelly, but I couldn’t catch the 
calf,” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

GentAis.—You are correct, young man, 
Brevity is the soul of wit. But wittiness 
is its body. Now, send all your bodies to 
this Club-Room, and we’ll put souls into 
them. We keep a Frankenstein on pur- 
pose. 

** Ayack”’ writes to us all the way from 
St. Louis about the meaning of the colt 
in the spire of the Hartford Memorial 
church. He says he thinks it means that 
it may or may not be a vain thing fora 
colt to aspire toward heaven. No, Ajack, 
it doesn’t. It means, in general, that it’s 
a fine thing to a spire. 








The Editor renews his request for contributions to this Department, and asks 


that they be addressed to W. C. & F. P. Church, Box 3,201, New York 




















— THE summer season is over, and Jen- 
kins’s occupation is—not gone—would that 
it were !+-but changed. No longer can he 
paragraph the watering-place notorieties 
and their turnouts, telling us how Bag- 
gins, Esq., drives a pair of bays to a lan- 
dau, and Snooks, Esq., sports a team of 
brown roadsters. No longer can he chron- 
icle Miss Pervenue’s wealth of golden 
hair or her papa’s wealth of Killemall 
railroad and Repudiana copper-mine 
shares. (Why is it, by the way, that of 
the many men who become bald very few 
try to conceal their baldness; while wo- 
men, who rarely have any need of false 
hair, will pile on such superfluities of it? 
For it very rarely happens that the natural 
female chevelure goes ‘‘ away in de a-wig- 
keit,’’ as Hans Breitmann would say.) 
He must now talk of the coming town 
festivities and the opening of Brown’s 
campaign. We trust he will duly record 
the sayings of that youth who when abroad 
last year told his courier to get a vis-a-vis 
for his passport. (N. B. This is historic, 
as the French phrase it.) Since his re- 
turn the young tourist has been airing his 
foreign vocabulary, and the other day he 
remarked of a damsel with fastish procliv- 
ities that ‘‘ she had that delicious canaille 
air which all distingué people have.’’ He 
wasn’t trying to be sarcastic either, but 
perfectly in earnest. 


— Tse French certainly have some 
womanish ways of revenging themselves. 
When Bismarck outwitted them in 1866, 
they gave his name to the very ugliest color 
they could invent ; and now they have a 
new fashionable shade of red called Sang 
Prussien. 


— Men of the world have different ways 
of distinguishing different nations by their 
appearance, some of them sufficiently cu- 
ricus. A young English swell lately said 


to the Nebulous Person, ‘* We can always 
tell an American in London because, you 
know ’’—what does the reader suppose ?— 
‘*he always wears a single sleeve-button, 
like the French, while we have preserved 
the old fashion of double buttons.”’ 


Some 
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peculiarity of pronunciation is the dis- 
tinction that would suggest itself to most 
persons in this case. Such there are, 
apart from all slang or provincialism, 
which mark the best society of both coun- 
tries very clearly. For instance, educated 
Americans almost invariably pronounce 
the word vase to rhyme with case. Buta 
large number, perhaps the majority of ed- 
ucated Englishmen pronounce it vaaz, and 
this sound has a tendency to broaden into 
a full au, so that we need not be surprised 
to find vase rhyming with draws in Sothe- 
by’s ‘‘ Homer.’’ We believe that this is 
the British Museum pronunciation, and 
that every one there talks of the Portland 
Vawz. Some Englishmen, however, pro- 
nounce vase as we do, rhyming to case, 
and others again vaze, rhyming to glaze. 
Boo-ee and boi, respectively, for buoy, sup- 
ply another instance of different pronunci- 
ation among the most cultivated men of 
the two countries. 


—Even in the same country the stand- 
ard of pronunciation is no easy matter to 
fix ; indeed, we may say that it cannot be 
fixed anywhere with the accuracy desira- 
ble. To take one word of many, some 
Englishmen pronounce sewer (a drain) as 
a monosyllable, while others of the very 
same educational antecedents and social 
position make it a dissyllable, as we do. 
Nor is the student of other languages bet- 
ter off. The best and most recent Spanish 
grammars and guides differ materially 
as to the pronunciation of the letter D; 
while the experiences of Spanish tourists 
modify considerably all these grammatical 
dicta. The sound of C soft (whether in 
certain positions it should be ch or sh) fur- 
nishes a constant source of dispute to the 
Italians themselves. The puzzling varie- 
ties of German OH and G soft are famil- 
iar to the merest tyros in the language. 
Germany, having no capital to give the 
standard, was in this respect circumstanced 
much like ourselves (since most of us are 
practically prohibited from reference to 
London); but since Bismarck has changed 
all that, Berlin will doubtless give the 
law, and we look for a great and general 
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changing of G’s into Y's all over the Ger- 
man’s fatherland. Even the Parisian 
standard of French is not absolutely cer- 
tain. Thus French orthoépists are by no 
means agreed as to tiie components of 
their diphthong OI, and English orthoé- 
pists are at a loss whether to express it by 
waa or waw. The fact is, that the sound 
in the mouth of a Parisian (and especially 
of a Parisian woman) fluctuates between 
the two (like the English fluctuation of 
vase between vaaz and vauz), and is very 
difficult fur a foreigner to hit. 


— WE observe that the much debated 
subject of humor, its essentials and con- 
stituents, has come up again in English 
criticism. At this time of day anything 
very new will hardly be expected, and yet 
there is one incidental paradox which we 
do not remember ever to have seen noticed. 
Some of the prominent writers of fiction 
who would be—in fact who are—generally 
selected as examples of a total want of 
humor have narrowly escaped being great 
humorists. Victor Hugo is a case in 
point. Many writers—and writers above 
our average critical standard—would say 
at once, off-hand, that his worst blun- 
ders and absurdities are due to his com- 
plete lack of humorous capacity. And 
yet we find ever and anon in his works 
flashes of something which, if not genuine 
humor, is at least a very near approach to 
the real article. For instance, in ‘* Her- 
nani,’’ when the King, at the doubly criti- 
ical moment of his life, accidentally adopts 
a form of speech to his confidant which 
ipso facto makes the latter a grandee, and 
the shrewd courtier immediately seizes the 
opportunity and asserts his new title by 
putting on his nat before the King, re- 
marking to himself, ‘*‘ Whether he turn 
out Emperor or not, J am a grandee of 
Spain.”? Again, in the ‘* Chansons des 
Rues et des Bois,’’ his description of the 
modern pair who make love by algebra, 
gaze with delight on the leaves of check- 
books waving in the wind, and waylay the 
stranger in the forest of the opera, comes 
so near the humorous that we can with 
difficulty draw the line. Many passages 
might be collected from ‘* Napoléon le 
Petit ’’ and ‘*‘ Les Misérables ’’ where in- 
vective is relieved by something which is 
more than sarcasm or satire merely—some- 
thing which, if it be not humor, there is a 
real difficulty in designating. The trouble 
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with Victor Hugo seems to be that hig 
enormous and ever-growing sel{-conceit 
has invested all his work with a certain sa- 
credness in his own eyes, so that his bizarre 
conceptions are arrested at the grotesque 
stage without passing into tae humorous. 


—  Amone the unexecuted plans of 
* Ingoldsby ”? Barham lately made public, 
was that of a novel in which the different 
stages of the hero’s life should be de- 
scribed by different writers. Such a work 
was more suited to that land of literary 
collaboration, France ; and something like 
it was really achieved in 1844, when the 
first Mme. de Girardin (Delphine Gay), 
Gautier, Méry, and Sandeau produced 
their ‘* Croix de Berny,”’ or steeple-chase 
novel. Hibernically so called, because it 
had nothing whatever to do with horses 
or steeple-chasing, or Croix de Berny, 
where French steeple-chases were held 
before being established at La Marche. 
In this work, which is really a great lit- 
erary curiosity, each author took a char- 
acter, and the whole book consists of let- 
ters passing between the four personages, 
and professedly written without previous 
consuitation or intercommunication. As 
amere story it is interesting, witha catas- 
trophe sufficiently dramatic to please the 
lovers of the sensational ; as a study and 
development of character it is charming. 
We need not be surprised that Barham’s 
plan collapsed, for the Anglo-Saxon mind 
does not take kindly to joint work of this 
class. ‘* No Thoroughfare,”’ for example ; 
how easily Dickens's unimportant part 
may be dissected out of it! The Nebulous 
was once the accidental and almost invol- 
untary collaborator on a small scale of a 
popular female author. She applied to 
him for permission to use in a forthcoming 
book three pages from one of his letters. 
For several obvious reasons (one of them 
being that the book was already in press) 
he consented. Unfortunately, the work 
was less successful than some of the lady’s 
previous productions, and the Nebulous 
could never rid himself of the terrible 
idea that his three unlucky pages might 
have done the mischief. 


— Tue highest morality does not paint 
the devil too black. This is a truth which 
many good and energetic people, both 
thinkers and workers, constantly lose 
sight of, and the consequence is that they 

























: continually making great mistakes, 
Both artistically and practically. Of the 
~ latter we see examples every day in our 
reform movements ; of the former, or in- 
deed of both combined, Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Pink and White Tyranny” affords a 
striking instance. Tie utter shipwreck 
which a man of strong principles and 
grand ideas may bring upon his life by 
marrying a frivolous and pleasure-seeking 
woman is no new theme. It is as old as 
modern civilization, to say the least. It 
has been handled by several French au- 
thors, and well handled too, though of 
course with some of the faults character- 
istic of French authors. Yet much might 
still have been made of it, and Mrs. Stowe 
has made very little, either artistically or 
morally. Her first great fault is painting 
the devil too black—underrating the intel- 
lectual and even the moral character of 
her typical young woman of fashion. 
First, as to her intellect : a mere doll may 
be snubbed and put down in half a dozen 
ways; what gives the woman in such 
cases her dangerous power is being really 
stronger than her husband in points 
where intellect of some order is involved. 
Thus she is probably more accomplished 
than her husband; that is to say, she 
knows more of art and modern languages. 
(We are speaking of our own country ; 
in France the positions would probably 
be reversed.) She is almost certain to 
think and speak more quickly, sa as to 
beat him in a talk. To be sure, her style 
of argument is not very logical ; but how 
many of our public speakers and popular 
writers are logical? It is ready; she 
has words and reasons or the appear- 
ance of reasons always at command. A 
thorough-paced city belie in the place 
of Mrs. Stowe’s heroine would have talked 
‘‘right over’? her husband in their con- 
versational sparring; and as to the cous- 
in whom she enticed into a flirtation, 
she would have laughed and quizzed him 
off his feet when he undertook to lec- 
ture her—supposing him to be stupid 
enough to dosuch a thing, which he prob- 
ably would not have done in real life, 
unless he were a great muff. Moreover, 
there is an art which very clever women 
often share with those of inferior capacity, 
the art of worry. Mrs. Stowe would 
doubtless scorn the idea of taking lessons 
from ** Punch,” vet Mrs. Caudle, or even 
Mrs. Naggleton, broadly drawn as they 
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are, and verging on caricature, might ha 
taught her something here. T i 
to the moral. It isnot safedte 
domestic affections solidairement. True, 
your model woman—and we are speaking 
not of an impossible ideal, but of real 
flesh and blood existences—loves her hus- 
band, and her children, and her sisters, 
and her parents, defrauding none of their 
due; she has heart for all. But it does 
not follow that because a woman fails to 
love and honor her husband in a proper 
degree, she is necessarily indifferent to her 
other ties. Some persons’ affections seem 
only capable of embracing a certain num- 
ber of objects; they will neglect their 
husbands for their children, or vice versa, 
or they cannot sufficiently detach them- 
selves from their old family (whence the 
proverbial character ef mothers-in-law, 
who are often unjustly blamed for what 
is quite as much their daughters’ fault), 
or they throw it overboard altogether, etc. 
Now if you draw a woman solely from 
the standpoint of her shortcoming, you 
paint your devil too black and spoil your 
moral. Another very important part of 
the picture is the form and manner of the 
husband’s disaster. We believe that the 
very last thing which a gentleman and a 
scholar (pardon, O reader, the much- 
abused phrase) does under such circum- 
stances is to seek a divorce, or even a 
separation. If there is anything of the 
epicurean or the men’s man about him, 
he drifts into a club pillar and a waster of 
his energies in midnight conversation. If 
the ascetic and sentimental predominate 
in his character, or circumstances have 
forced upon him a country life, he sub- 
sides into a misanthropic recluse, ‘‘ eating 
his own heart and shunning the ways of 
men ”’ like Bellerophon. 


— Asnourt fifteen years ago Mr. F. G. P. 
Neison, adistinguished actuary of London, 
investigated the rate of mortality preva- 
lent among persons addicted to the im- 
moderate use of intoxicating drinks He 
confined his attention solely to well-mar «ed 
cases of intemperance, and inserted in the 
circular which he distributed to trustwor- 
thy persons directions to enter no case in 
the schedule ‘‘ unless the person alluded 
to was decidedly addicted to drinking hab- 
its during a considerable period of life.’ 
The facts collected by him were carefully 
analyzed and tabulated, and the mortality 















exhibi ‘Compared with that of the 
gener on of England and Wales. 
Out ¢ thousand one hundred and 
eleven srsons under observation, 
three hundred and fifty-seven died, where- 
as if the general rate of mortality had 
been observed the deaths would have been 
but one hundred and ten. ‘* Throughout 
the whole range of the table,’”’ the author 
observes, “‘ the rate of mortality is fright- 
fully high, and unequalled by the results 
of any other series of observations made 
on any class of the population of this 
country. Ifthere be anything,’’ he goes on 
to say, ‘‘ in the usages of society calculated 
~ to destroy life, the most powerful is cer- 
tainly the inordinate use of strong drink.’’ 
The schedule sent out by Mr. Neison 
required also an ‘‘ enumeration of the 
peculiar features of the intemperance in 
respect to the favorite beverage’’ ; and the 
following curious and significant facts were 
observed as to the influence of the differ- 
ent kinds of drink on the average duration 
of life. Such duration, after the com- 
mencement of the intemperate habits was 
found to be— 







Among beer drinkers. . .... 21.7 years 
Among spirit driakers .... . 16.7 years 
Among those who drink both spirits 

and beer indiscriminately - 16.1 years 


and the rate of mortality— 
Among beer drinkers. . . 4.597 per cent. yeariy 
Among spirit drinkers . . 5.996 per cent. yearly 
Among mixed drinkers . 6.194 per cent. yearly 
It is well to remark here that the “‘ intem- 
perate habit’’ is usually acquired at a 
comparatively early period, say at age 
16-30, for which age the average expec- 
tation of life in the general community is 
nearly double that given above for the in- 
temperate drinkers of the least hurtful 
beverage. The different effects produced 
upon several enumerated classes of persons 
he found to be very singular. The aver- 
age duration of life after the commence- 
ment of intemperate habits was— 
Among mechanics, working and labor- 
er ee ee ee 18 years 
Among traders, dealersand merchants 17 years 


Among professional men and gentle- 
men 


[sit oO, 5,6 © @ 29,4 
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In a subsequent part of his work th 
thor investigates the relative mort 
in the sexes from immoderate drinking 
From the table which he gives it appears 
that the mortality of the femalesex is, onan 
average, about one-fifth of that of the male, 
varying from 23 per cent. at age 21-30 
to 12 per cent. at age 71-80. ‘‘ But the 
most curious circumstance disclosed by the 
figures,” he says, “‘ is the remarkable sim 
ilarity between the proportion of crime in 
the sexes to the proportion of deaths from 
assigned causes of intemperance. By re- 
ferring to a subsequent contribution show- 
ing the influence of age on the develop- 
ment of crime, it will be found that the 
tendency to crime in the male sex is nearly 
five times as great as in the female sex, or, 
more strictly, in the relation of 336 to 
1,581; while the ratio of deaths to the 
population from assigned intemperate 
causes, at age 20 and upward, is in the 
exact rejation of 8,011 to 36,769—a most 
remarkable agreement, the difference being 
under 2.5 per cent. ; 7,814 substituted for 
8,011 would give the precise relation of 
the figures showing the tendency of crime 
in the sexes. This is rather a strange co- 
incidence, . . . and may be probably 
viewed by most careful observers as prov- 
ing that crime legally considered, and in- 
temperance in its ordinary acceptation, are 
the concomitants of each other.” If 
the agreement noticed is more than a 
**strange coincidence,”’ and subsequent 
analyses of criminal statistics tend to 
strengthen the belief that it is, the moral 
and social havoc caused by the excessive 
use of strong drink is as appalling as the 
physical. It will be borne in mind that 
the results detailed here were obtained 
after laborious collection and collation of 
facts by an experienced and able man, 
whose chief object was to frame a safe 
basis for business for life assurance ope- 
rations in which he was interested. He 
had no theory of morals to urge, no ser- 
mon to preach save an incidental one, 
which the facts preached for him. This 
would add, if anything could, to the im- 
pressiveness of the lesson taught. 
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